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dom  from  any  harr^ul  ingre¬ 
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cal,”  and  co-operation,  as  we  know  it 
now,  did  not  arise  until  Owen’s  theory 
and  policy  were  regarded  as  dead.  He 
incited  co-operation  and  put  it  into  men’s 
minds,  and  his  disciples  subsequently  put 
it  into  force,  and  it  is  now  mainly  carried 
forward  by  persons  ignorant  alike  of  bis 
name  and  ideas. 

In  Owen’s  flays  co-operative  stores  were 
conducted  largely  with  the  intention  of 
devoting  any  profit  made  to  founding  in¬ 
dustrial  communities,  of  which  that  of 
Queenwood,  in  Hampshire,  was  the  Qhief 
and  last.  ^Vhen  that  failed  two  sentiments 
survived  —dislike  of  competition  as  a  cause 
of  waste  and  social  strife  ;  and  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  middleman  intercepted  profits 
and  increased  the  cost  of  provisions  to  the 
working  class.  Disciples  of  Mr.  Owen, 
in  liochdale,  had  twice  or  tbrice  failed  in 
establishing  a  store  on  the  plan  then  prev¬ 
alent,  that  of  buying  provisions  wholesale, 
and  selling  them  retail.  Those  who  held 
£l  shares,  or  made  loans,  had  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  all  profits.  The  society  was  a 
joint-stock  shop,  at  which  the  purchasers 
had  no  more  interest  in  dealing  than  at 
any  other  shop.  In  those  days  the  law 
did  not  protect  the  property  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  and  theft,  apathy,  or  bad  man¬ 
agement  frequently  destroyed  the  stores. 
The  merit  of  the  Rochdale  co-operators 
was,  that  they  introduced  the  plan  of 
limiting  the  profits  of  the  shareholders  to 
5  per  cent,  interest,  and  dividing  any 
surplus  among  the  purchasers,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  purchases.  As  these  societies 
seldom  made  profits  it  excited  ridicule  to 
pro{)ose  to  divide  the  profits  among  pur¬ 
chasers,  when  little  or  none  were  made. 
But  this  device  was,  nevertheless,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  modem  co-operation.  The 
hope  of  profits  attracted  new  members 
after  a  time,  and  retained  them  when 
rofit  did  accrue,  for  accession  of  mem- 
ers  made  more  profit,  as  500  could  often 
be  served  at  the  cost  of  mant^ement 
necessary  for  100. 

In  a  few  years  Professor  Denison  Mau¬ 
rice,  Edward  Vansittart  Neale,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Frederick  Fumival,  known 
as  ”  Christian  Socialists,”  came  into  the 
movement,  procured  improvements  in  the 
law,  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  co¬ 
operation.  Then  the  grocers  did  as  much 
as  these  new  allies  to  establish  it.  The 
grocers  did  it  by  boycotting  the  stores. 
They  would  neither  sell  to  them,  nor  al¬ 


low  the  wholesale  dealers  to  do  it — for  if 
any  did,  they  boycotted  the  dealers  by 
taking  their  orders  from  them.  English¬ 
men  love  a  struggle  ;  conflict  inspires 
them,  and  the  Co-operators  had  now  a 
concrete  foe  to  fight.  Mr.  James  Smithies, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Rochdale  Co-oper¬ 
ators,  aud  mainly  Mr.  Abram  Greenwood, 
of  the  same  town,  Mr.  James  Crabtree,  of 
Heckmondwike,  and  many  other  stalwart 
Co-operators,  took  action,  and  established 
a  wholesale  buying  society.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones,  Dr.  John  Watts,  and  other  former 
lecturers,  under  Robert  Owen,  incited  the 
stores  to  support  the  project,  and  now  the 
Manchester  W  holesale  Society  are  able  to 
enter  the  markets  of  the  world  with  six 
millions  of  ready  money  yearly.  They 
have  ships  of  their  own  to  carry  produce 
from  the  chief  markets  of  Europe  and 
America.  Thus  Co-operators,  who  would 
have  gladly  dealt  with  grocers,  are  now 
independent  of  them  and  supersede  them. 
Wholesale  branches  exist  in  London,  New. 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  elsewhere.  Scotland 
has  a  separate  buying  society  and  branches 
of  its  own,  whose  business,  compared  with 
the  population,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  wholesale. 

Co  operative  societies,  thus  enabled  to 
command  an  unlimited  supply  of  genuine 
provisions,  grew  in  the  land.  It  soon 
transpired  that  any  society  of  4,000  mem¬ 
bers  could  make  £10,000  of  profit  a  year, 
which  showed  that  the  workmen’s  fam¬ 
ilies,  where  tbeie  is  no  good  store,  are 
paying  to  local  shop-keepers  £10,000  a 
year  for  beiug  supplied  with  their  humble 
requirements  over  the  counter.  This  large 
sum  now  goes  into  the  pockets  of  working 
people  where  they  have  the  sense  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  sustain  a  substantial  st4>re  of  their 
own,  besides  having  better  commodities 
and  paying  no  more  for  them. 

This  form  of  co  operation  has  been  in- 
troduced  into  all  the  great  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America.  It  has  risen  from  the 
banks  of  the  Roch,  as  Rogers  describes 
Rome  as  rising  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  : — 

"  From  nothing,  from  the  least, 

The  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-roofed  cabin  by  a  river  side) 

Grew  into  everything  :  and  year  by  year. 

Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 

O'er  brook,  and  field,  o'er  continent  and 

sea." 

The  principle,  practice,  and  policy  of 
English  co-operation  are  manifest  in  their 
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renults.  The  effect  of  store  co-operation 
is  to  set  the  workman  free  from  adulter¬ 
ation,  false  measure,  and  debt  ;  and,  by 
saving  dividends,  accumulate  funds  with 
which  to  commence  workshop  co-opera¬ 
tion,  in  which  capital  shall  receive  due  in¬ 
terest  on  its  use  and  risk,  and  the  workers 
and  thinkers  receive  the  profit,  divided 
npon  the  wages  of  all  who  produce  it,  by 
labor  of  brain  or  hand.  Thus  store  and 
workshop  co-oj»eration  contributes  to 
health,  independence,  and  income.  In 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
the  co-operative  societies  number  nearly 
1,400,  the  members  nearly  1,000,000,  and 
the  profits  exceed  £3,000,000  annually. 
On  this  practical  ground  a  policy  of  indus 
try  is  now  growing.  The  amazing  success 
of  distributive  co-operation  has  been  all 
owing  to  the  e<|uitable  division  of  profits 
in  the  store.  The  new  object  of  co  oper¬ 
ation  is  to  secure  the  equitable  division  of 
profit  in  the  workshop.  The  object  is 
“  new”  as  regards  the  day  which  is,  but 
not  new  absolutely,  for  it  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  earlier  aim  of  co-operation  to 
emancipate  industry  from  subjection  to 
the  capitalist,  as  well  as  set  commerce  free 
from  the  exactions  of  middlemen. 

The  Rochdale  Pioneers  declared  * 
that  : — 

“The  principal  object  of  the  fonnders  of 
this  society  [in  1844]  was  the  equitable  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  miinnfac- 
turing  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  They 
believed  that  all  who  contributed  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  wealth  ought  to  participate  in  its 
distribution." 

The  Christian  Socialists,  already  named, 
and  others,  as  Lord  Uipon,  Mr.  Walter 
Morrison,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Mr. 
Sedley  Taylor,  the  late  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones, 
Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  have  been 
unchanging  advocates  of  equity  to  indus¬ 
try.  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale,  in  earlier 
years,  and  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  in  later 
years,  made  splendid  sacrifices  to  promote 
this  object.  It  is  the  principle  of  profit- 
sharing  to  which  general  concurrence  is 
given.  Statements,  theories,  and  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  the  claims  or  “  rights”  of 
labor  vary  with  different  interpreters. 
But  all  agree  that  industry  must  share  in 
profits  if  pauperism  is  to  cea.se. 

The  co-operative  principle  is  distinct 
from  socialistic  or  anarchical  theories,  yet 


*  In  their  Almanack  of  18C4. 


it  goes  a  long  way.  The  advocate  of 
equity  to  labor  maintains  labor  to  be  the 
industrious  man’s  capital,  and  that  it 
should  he  respected  like  the  rich  man’s 
capital  and  rewarded  like  it.  Until  this  is 
done,  there  will  always  be  ‘‘  poor  in  the 
land,”  dwelling  in  unhealthy  cottages,  in 
unhealthy  lodgings,  and  perishing  of  over¬ 
work,  privation,  and  disease,  in  the  midst 
of  their  days.  How  can  the  priest  in  his 
temple  give  God  honest  thanks  “  for  all 
His  mercies  to  the  children  of  men”  when 
he  knows  they  are  dying  of  poverty  and 
squalor  within  a  few  yards  of  the  altar  ? 
How  can  a  gentleman  sit  down  without 
remorse,  in  the  splendor  of  his  home, 
while  those  who  make  his  wealth  lead 
cheerless  lives,  and  the  curses  of  the  hope¬ 
less  are  heard  in  the  air  f  Co-operation 
proposes  to  make  the  world  fit  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  live  in  it.  It  is  not  so  now.  But 
it  wi!l  be  so  when  every  man  has  an  equal 
opportunity  of  competence  according  to 
his  condition,  and  not  till  then.  This  can 
come  about  only  by  profit  sharing— on  the 
sea,  on  the  field,  in  the  mine,  and  in  the 
workshop.  We  hear  persons  chatter  of 
the  claims,  risks,  and  rights  of  capital. 
What  are  they  compared  with  those  of 
labor  ?  Capital  lends  it  money — demands 
ample  interest,  that  its  interest  be  well 
secured,  has  priority  of  claim,  and  common¬ 
ly  a  second  and  third  claim  for  interest. 
But  labor  is  taken  without  security,  is 
given  no  interest,  has  neither  first  nor  sec¬ 
ond  award  of  profit,  and  can  be  cast  off 
at  a  week’s  notice.  Co-operators  main¬ 
tain  that  labor  is  the  workman’s  capital, 
and  has  the  same  right  to  profit,  as  capital 
to  interest.  They  deny  that  wages  are  an 
instalment  of  jirofit.  Wages  are  merely  a 
business  charge.  Interest  is  the  rent  of 
capital  ;  wages  are  the  rent  of  labor. 
Profit  is  made  between  them,  and  should 
be  divided  between  them.  Wages  do  but 
provide  the  food  and  house-shelter  of  the 
liuman  machine  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
working  condition,  just  as  the  fuel  and 
engine-house  have  to  be  provided  for  a 
steam-engine.  And  if  these  are  not,  the 
steam-engine  will  not  work,  showing  more 
sense  than  many  men.  Co-ojieration  holds 
that  labor  is  property,  and  entitled  to 
protection  and  interest  like  any  other 
property.  One-half  of  all  existing  prop¬ 
erty  is  made  up  of  the  earnings  of  unre¬ 
quited  workmen.  Capitalists  have  their 
wages  just  as  workmen  have.  The  wages 
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of  capital  are  the  current  rates  of  interest. 
But  in  addition  to  interest,  capital  seeks 
profit,  and  in  like  manner  labor  seeks 
profit  in  addition  to  wages.  Capital  is 
the  lesser  agent  but  it  has  the  better  for¬ 
tune.  It  neither  thinks  nor  feels  nor  ex¬ 
erts  itself.  If  England  does  not  suit  its 
owner,  he  can  sojourn  in  sunny  climes,  and 
his  interest  follows  him  ;  and  in  the  end 
be  usually  dies  with  great  riches.  ^  All 
ttie  while  the  workman  is,  as  it  were, 
chained  to  the  workshop.  All  the  best 
hours  of  the  day,  all  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  all  bis  strength  and  skill,  have  been 
invested  in  the  workshop.  But  when  bis 
strength  decays  he  is  left  penniless  to 
perish.  Capital  could  not  have  made  a 
shilling  of  profit  without  labor.  Never¬ 
theless,  capital  carries  away  all  the  profit. 

Is  this  fair  play  to  labor  f  Is  this  equity 
to  industry  ?  Is  it  common  honesty,  or 
common  humanity  ?  Co-operation  in¬ 
tends  that  there  shall  be  the  same  equity 
in  the  workshop  it  has  put  into  the  store. 
Since  labor  performs  the  harder  part,  it 
should  get  the  larger  part.  The  co-oper¬ 
ative  doctrine  is,  that  both  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital  should  live  and  prosper.  Capital,  the 
nursing  mother  of  labor  and  prosperity, 
should  be  paid  adequately  for  its  risks, 
but  it  should  be  paid  only  once,  and  what 
remains  should  be  divisible  among  those 
who  earn  it.  Nobody  would  begrudge 
capital  its  honest  interest,  if  it  would  but 
be  content  with  that.  It  is  its  aggressive¬ 
ness  which  sets  workmen  against  it.  Even 
in  co-operative  industrial  enterprises  it 
not  only  bargains  for  5  per  cent,  (which 
is  considered  fair  where  there  is  security 
and  no  special  risk),  but  will  take  7^  per 
cent.,  and  then,  out  of  the  profit  which 
may  remain,  it  stipulates  for  another  half 
of  the  residue,  and  leaves  the  workman  a 
sum  too  small  to  give  labor  encourage¬ 
ment,  or  hope,  or  chance  of  provision  for 
the  day  when  labor  siiall  be  impossible. 
Then  hatred  of  capital  arises,  and  anarchic 
sympathies  are  created.  Capitalists  de¬ 
scribe  this  as  ignorance  and  suicidal  dis¬ 
trust  of  wealth.  All  the  while  they  them¬ 
selves  create  the  distrust  by  loading  their 
boat  with  all  the  fish,  and  leaving  those 
who  caught  them  dinnerless  on  the  bank. 
It  is  not  Socialism  or  Dynamitism  which 
creates  discontent.  It  is  industrial  injus¬ 
tice  which  creates  the  Socialistic  and  the 
Nihilistic  dissatisfaction.  The  working 
meq  have  capital  in  their  labor,  and  its 


earnings  are  taken  from  them.  If  they 
took  piofits  from  gentlemen  they  would 
be  called  thieves,  but  if  gentlemen  take 
profits  from  workmen  they  are  called 
smart  employers,  are  said  to  act  “  within 
their  tights,"  and  are  accorded  repute  for 
business  capacity. 

Labor  is  no  longer  stupid  and  defective 
in  vision.  It  refiects,  and  it  sees  clearly. 
Industry  discerns  its  place  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  Co-operation  has  taught 
many  that  who  did  not  know  it  before. 
The  workman  is  no  longer  beguiled  by  the 
treacherous  assurance, 

“  How  snblime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.” 

Workmen  have  come  to  see  how  much 
more  "sublime  a  thing  it  is"  not  "to 
suffer"  at  all,  and  to  be  "strong"  never¬ 
theless,  like  other  people,  who  contrive  to 
pass  through  life  without  the  inconven¬ 
ience  of  suffering,  and  yet  who  "  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin."  Those  who  both 
toil  and  spin  are  better  entitled  to  be 
"  strong"  without  "  suffering." 

The  Co-operator  reasonably  asks  those 
who  would  understand  the  worth  of  com¬ 
mon  labor — to  suppose  it  entirely  to  cease. 
Few  can  realize  what  that  would  mean. 
No  more  garments  would  be  made,  and 
the  world  of  fashion  would  be  shabby  in 
a  season  ;  no  more  food  would  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  famine  would  set  in  in  a  month  ; 
there  would  be  no  more  enjoyment  for  the 
rich,  their  luxuries  would  be  no  more  re¬ 
newed.  Within  three  months  after  com¬ 
mon  labor  was  no  longer  performed,  the 
money  of  the  wealthy  would  be  as  worth¬ 
less  as  though  they  lived  under  the  siege 
of  Paris ;  their  comfort  and  security 
would  be  ended  ;  the  lordly  mansion 
would  crumble  and  decay  ;  the  proud 
navy  would  rot ;  the  Imperial  army  might 
be  bought  for  a  wagon- load  of  Hour  ;  the 
Queen’s  palace  would  be  worth  no  more 
than  a  pourhouse. 

When  the  humble  toiler  ceases  to  serve, 
it  means  that  the  doctor  will  be  no  longer 
driven  to  your  door  ;  the  newspaper  train 
will  not  arrive  again  ;  the  omnibus  will 
cease  to  nin  ;  the  post-cart  will  come  to  a 
stand  in  the  road  ;  the  locomotive  will 
rust  in  the  station  ;  the  ship  will  be  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  sea,  and  the  captain  and  pas- 
sengers  will  perish  in  their  cabins.  No 
news  would  come  any  more  from  kinsmen 
in  distant  countries  ;  no  message  could 
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go  out  ftom  us  to  them  ;  the  telegraph 
would  be  mute.  No  labor  means  desola¬ 
tion.  When  toil  ceases,  the  fire  will  go 
out  on  the  hearth  ;  light  will  be  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  dwelling  and  in  the  street. 
Every  town  will  be  in  darkness  ;  no  pro¬ 
tection  will  then  be  had  ;  the  dead  will  lie 
unburied  where  they  die.  Then  loath¬ 
some  odors  will  arise  ;  deadly  exhalations 
will  spread  themselves  about  unchecked  ; 
fevers  will  crawl  about  human  dwellings 
like  snakes,  piercing  with  stings  that  kill  ; 
the  Angel  of  Death  will  move  <iver  city 
and  hamlet,  over  land  and  sea,  unhindered, 
unimpeded,  undelayed.  If  higher  forms 
of  artistic  labor  continued  it  would  not 
last  long.  The  author  would  have  neither 
paper  nor  ink,  the  painter  no  pigments  ; 
the  singer  of  “  undying  songs”  would 
have  to  get  in  his  own  coals  ;  and  the 
artist,  wbo  paints  **  immortal  pictures,” 
would  have  to  empty  his  own  dustbin. 

Of  course  labor  cannot  cease  ;  if  it  did 
the  poor  would  die  as  well  as  the  rich  ; 
but  since,  as  any  one  can  see,  labor  largely 
and  mainly  ministers  to  wealth,  wealth 
should  have  the  wisdom  to  take  care  that 
labor  shall  have  security  and  enjoyment  in 
the  life  which  is.  It  is  the  policy  of  co¬ 
operation  to  bring  this  to  pass.  There 
would  be  no  Whitechapel  whose  squalid 
monotony  is  only  relieved  by  murder, 
were  labor  adequately  requited. 

We  all  know  that  profit  cannot  be  made 
always,  nor  in  every  business.  We  do 
not  ask  that  profit  should  be  divided  when 
there  is  none,  but  when  there  is,  Co  oper¬ 
ation  claims  that  the  workman  shall  share 
it  in  the  proportion  in  which  his  labor  cre¬ 
ates  it.  Profit  is  made  in  business  and 
trade,  else  whence  come  the  palatial  ware¬ 
houses,  the  costly  equipages,  the  princely 
country  seats,  the  well  appointed  yachts, 
luxurious  living,  the  enormous — the 
”  scandalous”  fortunes,  as  the  mother  of 
Archbishop  Trench  called  them,  which 
the  millionaires  amass  out  of  unrequited 
labor  f 

Co-operation  is  not  for  State  help,  it  is 
for  self-help.  It  is  not  Nihilistic — that 
is,  anti-utilitarian  and  profitless.  Co¬ 
operation  teaches  capital  how  to  save  itself. 
The  boy  to  whom  a  visitor  had  given  a 
crown  piece  asked  for  a  penny  instead, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  ”  his  father 
would  take  the  five  shillings  from  him, 
but  if  he  had  a  penny  he  could  spend  it 
himself.”  So  it  may  be  with  capital.  If 


it  gives  in  time  the  penny  of  equity  it 
may  keep  its  crowns.  Accord  the  work¬ 
man  living  wages  and  the  means  of  mod¬ 
erate  competence  when  Labor  is  no  longer 
possible,  and  capital  may  enjoy  its  riches 
unenvied  and  unalarmed. 

Church  Convocations  and  Nonconform¬ 
ist  Councils  now  recognize  that  neither 
morality,  nor  honesty,  nor  piety  can  pre¬ 
vail  so  long  as  wealthy  idleness  can  bring 
abundant  riches,  and  honest  labor  bring 
only  precariousness  and  despair.  Now 
the  children  of  workmen  grow  up,  dis¬ 
liking  labor,  and  drifting,  or  seeking  to 
drift,  into  the  ignominious  classes  who 
live  on  the  labor  of  others,  seeing  no  rea¬ 
son  to  prefer  the  more  honest  vocation  of 
labor  themselves.  Young  men  and  women 
now  regard  work  as  mean,  because  it  has 
no  prospect  save  toil,  penury,  and  pauper¬ 
ism.  Secure  to  labor  the  right  of  profit 
and  competence,  and  labor  will  be  the 
only  dignity,  because  there  will  be  self- 
earned  prosperity  in  honest  industry. 

“  The  dignity  of  labor”  is  the  cant 
praise  of  capitalism,  used  to  reconcile 
workmen  to  unrequited  industry.  The 
workman  is  to  ha^'e  the  ”  dignity,”  and 
capital  the  profit.  Co-operators  hold  that 
there  is  no  ”  dignity”  in  labor  until  labor 
is  endowed  with  the  right  of  profit.  The 
ordinary  outcome  of  capitalism  is  seen  in 
the  sweating  system.  It  gives  to  the 
workman  the  wages  of  misery,  and  leaves 
him  to  perish  when  it  no  longer  needs  his 
services.  It  denies  any  legal  or  moral 
right  of  labor  to  participate  in  profit. 
Many  generous  employers  show  more  con¬ 
sideration,  and  often  pay  wages  in  full 
when  they  make  no  profit.  This  is  Em¬ 
ployers’  Socialism,  which  is  no  more  re¬ 
spectable  than  State  Socialism,  since  it 
subjects  those  wbo  accept  it  to  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  existing  by  sufferance  and  charity. 
Co-operators  object  to  live  by  charity. 
They  make  little  complaint  of  the  aggres¬ 
siveness  of  capital — that  means  feebleness  ; 
they  make  no  supplication  for  better  treat¬ 
ment — that  means  helplessness.  If  they 
are  true  to  thejr  self- helping  principles 
they  need  not  depend  for  subsistence  upon 
the  condescension  of  capitalists.  Tiny 
have  a  better  way.  They  act  on  the 
maxim  of  Lindsay  Gordon  : — 

“  Question  not,  bat  live  and  labor 
Till  your  goal  be  won, 

Helping  every  feeble  neighbor, 

Seeking  help  from  none.” 
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Tbe  aim  of  workahop  co-operation  is  all 
expressed  in  a  famous  sentence  of  Carlyle  : 
“  1  know  no  better  definition  of  tbe  rights 
of  man  than,  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ; 
Thou  shall  not  be  stolen  from.  What 
a  society  were  that  !  Plato’s  Republic, 
More’s  Utopia,  were  emblems  of  it.” 
Few  people  arc  as  yet  aware  that  co-oper¬ 
ation  has  an  industrial  policy.  That  is  it. 
It  is — not  to  steal,  and  to  create  that  con¬ 
dition  of  things  under  which  the  workman 
siiall  not  be  stolen  from.  Distributive  co¬ 
operation  established  in  the  stores  a  Profit 
Rank  from  which  those  draw  out  money 
who  never  put  any  in.  Thus  labor  has 
come  into  possession  of  means,  and  means 
have  inspired  it  with  a  purpose.  1  have 
known  modern  co  operation  from  its  birth. 

I  stood  by  its  cradle  and  saw  that  tbe  oc¬ 
cupant  was  alive.  It  grew  up  robust  be¬ 
cause  we  fed  it  with  profits  —tbe  most 
nutritious  diet  known,  lienee  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  policy 
of  the  movement  is.  The  Co-opeialor 
with  such  light  as  he  has,  “  does  tbe  duty 
nearest  hand.”  lie  decries  none  who 
take  another  method,  but  wishes  them  all 
rightful  success,  for  tbe  world  has  need  of 
many  improvers,  lie  blames  persons  lit¬ 
tle,  but  seeks  to  supersede  the  “  system” 
which  gives  any  the  opportunity  of  ill- 
doing. 

Though  not  entered  upon  here,  it  is  not 
denied  that  there  is  another  side  to  co¬ 
operative  argument.  More  can  always  be 
said  in  favor  of  that  which  is,  than  of  that 
which  ought  to  be.  Those  in  possession 
are  always  eloquent  in  defence  of  their  ad¬ 
vantages.  Nevertheless,  profit-sharing  is 
coming.  Three  ass<rciated  agencies  are 
engaged  promoting  it.  Some  eighty-six 
co-operative  workshops  are  in  operation. 
Festivals  of  profit-sharing  labor  are  being 
held.  Tbe  Scottish  Wholesale  Si>ciety 
has  workshops  in  which  profit  is  shared. 
The  Co-operative  Builders  of  Brixton 
(Curtis  and  Co.)  have  executed  important 
works  and  have  built  a  costly  house  at 
Wimbledon  for  the  Misses  Meinertzhagen 
which  would  satisfy  Mr.  Kuskin.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  quality  of  work  which  has  not  been 
done  in  England  for  a  hundred  years. 
”  Each  remote  and  unseen  part”  of  the 
house  is  executed  with  equal  conscientious¬ 
ness,  as  only  men  with  pride  and  interest 
in  their  work  would  do  it. 

Co-operation  is  of  no  party,  for  Lord 
Derby  as  well  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 


friendly  to  it.  George  III.  promoted  the 
earliest  forms  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Kent 
took  Mr.  Owen’s  view  of  it.  The  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  have  taken  inter¬ 
est  in  its  progress  in  their  day,  manifestly 
understanding  it.  There  must  be  mure 
dignity  in  reigning  over  ”  well-found  ” 
artisans  than  over  paupers,  actual  or  ex¬ 
pectant. 

Profit-sharing  can  come  in  two  ways — 
by  co-operative  workshops,  or  by  indus¬ 
trial  partnerships,  in  which,  when  work¬ 
ing  ex[>enses,  interest  on  capital,  and  a  re¬ 
serve  fund  are  provided,  tbe  residue  of 
profit  is  shared  with  labor.  This  form  is 
extending  in  England,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  in  Aiueiica.  The  ordinary 
employer  pays  the  least  he  can  for  labor, 
and  labor,  taught  by  that  example,  gives 
the  least  it  can  in  return.  The  workman 
has  in  him  qualities  of  thought,  contri¬ 
vance,  interest,  pride,  and  goodwill  in 
work.  These  no  employer  buys.  In  an 
industrial  partnership  they  are  bought, 
and  workpeople  make  profit  by  economy 
in  material,  by  increasing  the  reputation 
of  the  firm  ;  they  make  profit  by  putting 
character  and  honesty  into  their  work,  and 
by  diminishing  in  a  thousand  ways  the 
anxiety  and  care  of  the  employer.  An 
industrial  partnership  is  not  a  sentimental 
but  a  good  business  arrangement,  which 
pays.  Those  disposed  to  blame  employers 
for  not  generally  adopting  this  plan,  must 
remember  that  neither  employer  nor  work¬ 
men  all  at  once  appreciate  tbe  unaccus¬ 
tomed  advantage.  Workmen  who  become 
little  capitalists  frequently  do  as  larger 
capitalists  do — seize  all  tlie  profits  of  the 
workmen  under  them.  Or  if  they  accord 
profit  they  treat  profit  as  a  gift,  although 
they  well  know  it  has  been  earned,  and 
even  propose  to  withhold  it  if  it  be  not 
spent  to  their  satisfaction,  iust  as  their 
employers  did  by  them.  Equity  is  an 
education  and  imposes  trouble  and  patience 
both  upon  employers  and  workmen.  Mr. 
George  Thomson,  of  Huddersfield,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  and  friend  of  Mr  Riiskin,  has  con¬ 
verted  his  woollen-cloth  works  into  an  in¬ 
dustrial  partnership,  with  tbe  condition 
that  honesty  and  excellence  of  work  shall 
be  as  heretofore  tbe  characteristics  of  all 
tbe  manufacture  of  the  Woodhousc  Mill. 
Profit  with  honesty — work  which  can  be 
trusted,  cheapness  measured  by  excellence, 
not  excellence  measured  by  cheapness — 
are  the  qualities  of  genuine  co-operative 
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manufacture.  Workmen  ha^ing  small 
capital,  and  therefore  unable  to  bear  losses, 
and,  by  reason  of  limited  capital,  unable 
to  conduct  lar(;e  businesses,  in  which  lar^e 
profits  are  made,  can  but  very  slowly  cover 
the  land  with  independent  co-operative 
workshops.  Profit- sharinf^  will  sooner 
make  process  by  employers  establishing 
partnerships  of  industry  with  their  work- 
peo|>le,  which*  will  enable  them  to  retain 
their  best  workmen.  It  is  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  partnerships  that  Co-opera¬ 
tion  wistfully  looks.  Confiscation  of 
wealth,  or  forcible  redistribution  of  it,  is 
as  contrary  to  English  habits  of  thought 
as  it  is  impossible  save  for  a  very  short 
time.  Nevertheless,  “  Distribution”  mutt 
”  undo  excess”  somehow,  and  in  no  way 
can  it  be  done  with  more  simplicity  and 
justice  than  by  increasing  the  income  of 
labor  in  the  workshop.  Participation  in 
profits  involves  no  recasting  of  society, 
disturbs  no  business  administration.  It 
does  not  impair  the  authority  of  em¬ 
ployers — it  needs  no  State  interference  ; 
it  confiscates  no  man’s  property  ;  it  e<]ual- 
izes  fortunes  without  s{M>liation  ;  it  renders 
capital  secure  by  rendering  it  just ;  and 
can  make  precariousness  and  pauperism 
impossible,  by  putting  the  means  of  com¬ 
petence  into  every  industrious  man’s 
hands. 

II. — In  Franck. 

M.  Charles  Qidr,  a  professor  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy  at  the  Faculty  of  Montpel¬ 
lier,  who  on  more-  than  one  occ^asion  has 
shown  a  real  independence  of  mind  and 
breadth  of  view  which  are  little  to  the 
taste  of  the  high  priests  of  economical 
orthodoxy,  has  s«>mewhere  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  follows  :  ”  When  I  try  to  picture 
to  myself  the  coming  organization  of  so¬ 
ciety,  as  far  as  our  shortness  of  sight  will 
allow  us  to  foretell  the  future,  it  appears 
to  me  in  the  guise  of  a  multitude  of  asso¬ 
ciations  of  every  size  and  description — 
associations  in  which  the  workers  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  entire  product  of  their  work,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  also  be  the  owners  of  their 
instruments  of  production — which  will 
suppress  all  middlemen,  since  they  will  ex¬ 
change  all  products  directly  among  them¬ 
selves — which  will  not  cramp  individuality, 
because  individual  initiative  will  remain 
the  hidden  spring  setting  each  of  them 
in  motion,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
will,  by  their  solidarity,  protect  the  indi¬ 


vidual  against  the  chances  and  changes  of 
life.” 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  prophecy  f 
Controversy  may  have  free  play  round  this 
point ;  the  future  belongs  to  no  man,  and 
the  augur’s  trade  is  a  sorry  one.  He  is  a 
bold  man  who  believes  himself  competent 
to  declare,  with  certainty,  which  of  two 
contradictory  prophecies  contains  the 
truth.  But  are  we  bound  to  attempt  the 
realization  of  M.  Gide’s  prediction  !  This 
question  has  been  answered  (in  each  case 
negatively)  by  two  men  placed  at  opposite 
political  poles. 

In  IS.'iO,  M.  Thiers,  who  before  he 
crowned  his  career  as  President  of  the 
Third  Republic  was  a  violent  a<lver8ary  of 
the  Second,  used  the  following  words  in 
the  Tribune  of  the  National  Assembly,  in 
his  Report  of  a  Commission  :  ”  Associa¬ 
tions  of  working  men  are  but  another 
name  for  industrial  anarchy.  Actual 
events  will  soon  prove  this  to  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Your  Commission  declares  that  it 
does  not  believe  that  collections  of  indi¬ 
viduals  possess  the  necessary  qualities  for 
the  proper  working  of  any  industry.” 

Eminent  men  belonging  to  the  Socialist 
party  in  France  arrive  at  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  as  their  unwearied  opponent,  though 
on  different  grounds.  They  scornfully 
regard  all  attempts  at  co-operative  a-ssoci- 
ations  of  working  men  as  vain  and  illusory. 
According  to  them,  these  are  mere  expedi¬ 
ents  intended  to  lull  to  sleep  the  wrath  of 
the  class  which  labors  productively  and  to 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  middle  class 
and  the  capitalist.  They  oppose  every 
scheme  of  co-operation  as  an  obstacle  and 
a  hindrance  to  the  revolution  they  invoke. 

Those  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
believe  in  the  evolution  of  societies  as  of 
individuals,  who  consider  revolution  as  an 
accident  to  be  dreaded  in  the  existence  of 
a  people,  and  in  no  sense  as  a  solution, 
advocate  with  M.  Gide  the  widest  possible 
development  of  workmen’s  societies. 

It  may  be  that  the  men  who  extol  such 
societies  have  some  illusions  as  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  results  which  the  laboring  chiss 
may  expect  to  derive  from  them.  More 
than  one  co-operative  society  has  failed 
merely  because  of  the  inexperience  of  its 
members.  But  the  associations  which 
have  survived  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
their  results  are  sufficiently  satisfactory — 
as  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  society  as  also  from  that  of  indi- 
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viduals — to  enable  us  confidently  to  recora- 
mend  to  artisans  the  practice  of  associa* 
tion. 

In  France,  before  1789,  the  condition 
of  the  artisan  was  subject  to  ref^ulations 
which  were  often  extremely  severe,  and 
always  vexatiously  minute  and  detailed. 
Corporations  confined  individual  activity 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  which  it  was 
forbidden  to  overstep.  In  order  to  pass 
master  in  any  trade  a  man  had  to  fgo 
throuf^h  a  series  of  trials,  and  fulfil  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conditions,  too  often  determined  by 
personal  interest  or  arbitrary  caprice. 

It  was  to  pnt  an  end  to  such  abuses  that 
the  legislators  of  the  Kevolution  drew  up 
a  number  of  measures  framed  to  ensure 
the  freedom  of  labor.  But,  as  so  often 
occurs,  the  reaction  was  excessive,  and  the 
reformers  overshot  their  mark.  In  de 
atroying  the  abuses  of  the  system,  they 
struck  down  at  the  same  blow  the  real  ad¬ 
vantages  which  these  corporations  secured 
to  their  members. 

It  was  difficult  to  gain  admission  into 
the  guilds  ;  the  workmen  who  were  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  right  of 
exercising  their  faculties  freely,  had  good 
reason  to  rise  against  them.  But  the 
workmen  who  were  admitted  into  the 
guilds  found  in  them  real  protection  and 
solid  support.  The  body  whereof  they 
were  the  members  was,  in  some  sort,  a 
family. 

Guilds  have  disappeared.  Absolute 
freedom  to  work  has  been  proclaimed. 
But  it  affords  but  slight  satisfaction  to  the 
modern  artisan,  lost  in  the  immense  fac¬ 
tory  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  thousand 
wheels,  to  know  that  he  enjoys  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  liberty.  How  is  he,  an  unknown  and 
isolated  workman,  employed  to-day,  dis¬ 
missed  to-morrow,  to  dcfetul  himself 
against  the  abuse  of  power  in  bis  em¬ 
ployer  ! 

One  resource  avails  him.  If  he  can 
combine  with  his  fellows  in  labor  and  pov¬ 
erty,  be  may  perhaps  find  in  this  union 
the  means  of  resisting  unjust  claims  and 
of  asserting  his  personality  and  his  rights. 

The  most  elementary  and  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  form  of  defensive  association  is 
found  in  the  strike,  the  common  resolu¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  hands”  to  refuse  to 
work  for  the  employers  against  whom  they 
have  a  grievance.  A  resolution  which  is 
always  dangerous,  for  the  strike  aggravates 
the  distress  of  the  strikers,  and  often  use- 
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less,  when  the  supply  of  workmen  exceeds 
the  demand. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  workmen 
abandon  this  negative  form  (so  to  speak) 
of  association,  in  favor  of  an  active  and 
aggressive  union  f  Instead  of  concerting 
to  refuse  work,  why  should  they  not  unite 
to  work  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  the 
employer  being  eliminated,  and  each  asso¬ 
ciate  raised  to  the  rank  of  master  f  This 
is  the  aim  of  societies  of  co-operative  pro¬ 
duction.  The  establishment  of  such  soci¬ 
eties  has  to  this  day  been  attended  with 
difficulties  which  some  people  believe  to 
be  insurmountable  in  the  case  of  a  whole 
class  of  great  industries.  No  railway  ex¬ 
ists  in  France,  nor  I  believe  in  any  other 
country,  managed  by  its  associated  officials 
and  workmen.  Though  the  theory  of  the 
mine  for  the  miners  is  not  quite  Utopian, 
yet  it  has  been  realized  only  in  certain  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case 
of  a  number  of  these  great  undertakings  as¬ 
sociation  among  the  workers  has  l>een  aban¬ 
doned  in  favor  of  another  and  simpler  plan 
— a  share  in  the  profits. 

Societies  of  co-operative  production 
have  found  in  France  their  special  field 
among  those  industries  which  do  not  re¬ 
quire  any  great  original  outlay  of  capital. 
All  those  trades  in  which  the  energy,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  professional  talent  of  the 
workman  are  the  first  and  most  important 
factors,  could  essay  this  new  form  of  as¬ 
sociation,  and  there  is  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  workman 
have  been  crowned  with  entire  success. 

One  category  of  co-operative  societies 
has  been  brilliantly  successful  in  France  as 
elsewhere — namely,  co-operative  societies 
for  the  sale  of  food  and  clothing.  There 
is  little  need  to  insist  on  the  causes  of  this 
fact.  In  such  a  society  the  point  is  to 
obtain  for  its  members  those  articles  of 
food  or  clothing  necessary  to  daily  life,  at 
a  lower  price  or  of  a  better  quality,  than 
can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
trade.  It  is  a  far  easier  matter  to  make  a 
good  use  of  the  resources  already  at  our 
disposal  than  to  carry  on  successfully  any 
manufacture  whatever  in  the  teeth  of  the 
obstacles  offered  by  the  conditions  of 
modem  competition.  Hence  it  is  that 
while  so  many  societies  for  the  sale  of 
articles  of  consumption  are  successful,  we 
have  to  regret  the  failure  of  so  many  asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  manufacture  of  goods. 

Legislators  in  all  countries  have  consid- 
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ered  this  question  of  co-operation.  In 
Belgium  laws  were  passed  in  187H  and  in 
1886  with  regard  to  such  societies.  In 
Germany  a  law  for  their  regulation  was 

{ massed  in  July,  1868,  and  a  Bill  was 
tniught  in  a  short  time  ago  to  modify  the 
strictness  of  certain  articles  which  declared 
the  unlimited  liability  of  all  members  of 
such  associations.  In  Italy  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Code  regulates  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  woikmen’s  societies  in  that 
country.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1876 
renders  the  members  of  English  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies  responsible  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  subscription.  In  the 
United  States  the  status  of  co-operative 
associations  differs  in  no  degree  from  that 
of  other  industrial  societies  and  companies. 

Government  in  France  has  not  always 
l>een  favorable  to  the  development  of  co¬ 
operation,  even  in  its  simplest  form — a 
share  in  the  profits. 

When,  in  1843,  M.  I.eclaire,  whose  ex¬ 
ample  afterward  produced  such  great  re¬ 
sults,  wished  to  give  bis  workmen  a  share 
in  his  profits,  it  was  in  these  terms  that 
the  Prefecture  of  Police  expressed  its 
opinion  of  his  action.  “  It  is,”  says  the 
official  whose  business  it  was  to  enlighten 
the  Prefect  about  this  matter,  ”  it  is  a 
new  departure  with  regard  to  workmen’s 
wages  which  should  not  be  encouraged, 
and  which  is  even  contrary  to  law.  The 
workman  should  remain  entirely  free  to 
fix  his  wages,  and  should  not  enter  into 
compacts  with  his  master,  which  is  what 
M.  Ix'claire  seems  to  desire.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  ap{>car8  tu  us  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  which  he  requests  should  be 
refused  him,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  by  obtaining  a  share  in  the  profits  the 
workman  engages  himself  to  his  master 
for  more  than  a  year — which  is  forbidden 
by  the  1 3th  art.  of  the  Law  of  the  22 
Germinal,  year  xi.” 

This  curious  document  clearly  shows  the 
state  of  mind  of  our  rulers  of  that  day. 
The  Kepublic  of  1848  brought  into  power 
men  of  very  different  political  aims.  The 
Decree  of  July  6th,  1848,  opened  a  credit 
of  3,000,000  fr.,  which  were  to  I>e  lent 
to  associations  of  workmen,  or  of  work¬ 
men  and  masters  together.  This  sum  was 
rapidly  taken  up.  In  Paris  alone,  thirty 
associations  of  working  men,  and  two 
societies  of  men  and  masters  received 
912,560  fr.  In  the  provinces,  twelve 
societies  of  working  men,  and  fifteen  of 


working  men  and  their  employers,  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  2,000,000  fr. 

But  if  enterprise  had  been  rapid,  failure 
was  as  prompt.  Of  all  the  societies  which 
then  took  their  rise  only  four  still  exist. 
The  Coupd’Fitat  of  1851  was  fatal  to  most 
of  them. 

The  great  French  law  with  regard  to 
companies  and  partnerships,  which  is  that 
of  July  24th,  1867,  contained  a  whole 
chapter,  the  third,  devoted  to  societies 
“  with  variable  capital.”  Its  wording 
allowed  of  the  establishment  of  a  consider¬ 
able  numltcr  of  workmen’s  societies.  But 
the  law  of  1867,  which  docs  not  even 
allude  to  co-operative  societies  by  name, 
has  a  capital  fault.  Drawn  up,  as  a 
whole,  for  the  ordinary  commercial  com¬ 
panies  and  partnerships,  it  imposes  a  series 
of  formalities  which  have  not  prevented 
great  companies  from  evading  the  law  and 
swindling  the  public,  but  which  have  put 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies,  and  have  certainly  prevented 
the  foundation  of  more  than  one.  For 
this  reason,  in  1879,  M.  de  Freycinet, 
and  afterward  M.  Sadi  Carnot,  employed 
a  part  of  their  time,  as  Ministers  of  Public 
Works,  in  the  study  of  the  means  whereby 
co-operative  societies  might  be  enabled  to 
undertake  public  contracts.  In  1880  a 
Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  but 
it  was  never  discussed.  In  1882  M. 
Floquet,  as  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  caused 
conditions  of  contract  to  be  drawn  up  and 
adopted,  which  realized  for  Paris  the  ideas 
which  MM.  Carnot  and  Freycinet  had 
vainly  tried  to  carry  out. 

Finally,  on  March  20th,  1883,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior  named  a  Special  Com¬ 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  possible  for  workmen’s  associa¬ 
tions  to  compete  for  contracts  for  public 
works,  and  also  into  the  conditions  under 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  compel  the 
employers  of  labor  to  grant  their  workmen 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  their  enterprise. 
This  inquiry,  which  lasted  five  years,  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  promulgation  of  a  Decree 
now  in  foice,  and  by  a  vote  ,in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  on  May  31st  and  June  7th,  in  favor 
of  a  Bill  embodying  the  views  adopted. 

Before  considering  the  innovations  in¬ 
troduced  into  legislation  by  these  two 
documents,  it  will  be  interesting  t«>  glance 
at  the  three  thick  volumes  which  contain 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  evidence  laid  before  it 
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by  employers  of  labor  and  by  the  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  most  important  evidence  is  that 
furnished  by  the  late  M.  Godin.  M. 
Godin,  who  died  recently,  was  something 
more  than  a  great  employer  of  labor.  He 
had  been  a  Deputy,  and  gave  his  whole 
life  to  the  study  of  social  questions.  Ilis 
latest  work,  which  has  appeared  since  his 
death,  Lm  Republique  du  Travail,  is  very 
remarkable.  He  has  left  other  memorials, 
too,  besides  his  books.  Le  Familistere 
de  Guise,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
economists  and  statesmen,  is  also  his 
work.  His  evidence  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was,  therefore,  that  of  a  man  of 
weight,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
some  extracts  here. 

He  says  :  “  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
worked  any  miracles  at  Guise,  but  I  wish 
that  you  could  compare  the  population  of 
the  Familistere  with  any  other  similar 

{>opulation.  Its  general  conduct  is  excel- 
ent.  No  child  of  six  years  old  is  unable 
to  read  ;  no  child  of  fourteen  is  without 
the  elements  of  a  good  education.  At 
first,  this  community  had  but  very  little 
education  ;  it  has  changed  greatly  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  in  ten  years  more 
its  general  intellectual  and  moral  level  will 
be  extremely  satisfactory.  These  benefits 
are  directly  due  to  the  association. 

From  an  industrial  point  of  view, 
facts  are  more  convincing  than  the  warm¬ 
est  praise.  Since  the  association  was 
formed  the  workmen  have  been  directly 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  keen  to  point  out  sources 
of  loss,  or  causes  of  bad  work  ;  nay, 
more,  they  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
possible  improvements,  and  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  taking  out  patents  for  new  inven¬ 
tions. 

At  the  present  day  900  people  have 
a  share  in  the  profits,  and  are  all  share¬ 
holders,  some  possessing  stock  to  the  value 
of  600  fr.,  others  of  1,000  fr.,  2,000  fr., 
and  10,000  fr.  respectively.  So  that  the 
Familistere  possesses,  in  the  hands  of  900 
shareholders,  a  capital  of  about  1,200,000 
fr.  The  association  possesses,  moreover, 
a  reserve  of  460,000  fr.  and  a  sum  of 
670,000  fr.,  which  forms  a  fund  for  pen¬ 
sions  and  insurance. 

“  This  fund  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  invalided  workmen  to  live  on  quietly 
as  members  of  the  society.  If  you  could 
visit  the  Familistere,  you  would  see  the 


old  pensioners  enjoying  their  perfect  se¬ 
curity,  insured  against  poverty  till  their 
death.” 

If  the  system  of  allowing  a  share  in  the 
profits  has  not  produced  an  equally  brilU 
iant  result  everywhere,  all  the  witnesses 
examined  on  this  head  are  unanimous  in 
their  satisfaction  at  having  adopted  it,  l>e- 
ginning  with  M.  Ijeclaire,  whoso  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  with  the  authorities  we 
have  recorded  above.  The  joint  capital 
of  the  insurance  society  in  the  Leclaire 
firm  now  reaches  a  total  of  1,700,000  tr. 

A  share  in  the  profits  is  not  only  allowed 
in  such  trades  as  that  of  Leclaire  and  Co., 
who  are  house  decorators,  which  require 
but  little  plant ;  the  system  is  adopted  by 
nearly  fifty  great  firms,  of  which  some  re¬ 
quire  a  large  and  expensive  plant.  We 
may  mention  the  Orleans  liailway  Com¬ 
pany,  the  printing  houses  of  Chaix  and 
Dupont,  the  paper  factory  of  Lanxihe 
Joul)ert,  the  Bon  Marche,  etc. 

We  pass  now  to  the  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties  for  the  production  of  manufactured 
goods.  These  number  nearly  eighty  in 
France  at  the  present  day.  Some  have 
been  established  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  have  already  executed  work  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  A  table  drawn  up  in 
1888  shows  that  the  Tailors*  Association, 
founded  in  1863,  has  dune  work  to  the 
value  of  6,000,000  fr.  The  Union  of 
Coach  Builders,  since  1873,  3,000,000  fr. 
The  Society  of  Opticians,  which  dates 
from  the  Second  Empire,  has  in  less  than 
forty  years  produced  goods  to  the  value 
of  .30,000,000  fr.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  society,  like  too  many  other  co¬ 
operative  societies,  does  not  allow  a  share 
in  the  profits  to  the  assistants  it  employs. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  so¬ 
cieties  for  the  production  of  manufactured 
goods  offered  the  strongest  opposition  to 
the  law  of  1667.  Those  which  could  take 
contracts  for  public  works  complained 
bitterly  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  them 
of  paying  down  a  certain  sum  in  advance. 
This  sum  is  often  required  six  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
State  pays  the  contractors  only  3  per  cent, 
interest,  while  they  have  to  pay  nearly 
double  on  the- money  advanced  them,  so 
that  the  grievance  was  a  real  one.  The 
societies  also  had  a  good  right  to  complain 
of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining 
payment  from  the  Administration  of  the 
sums  due  to  them,  or  an  advance  upon  the 
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work  already  executed.  The  manager  of 
the  society  is  required  to  produce  legal 
documents,  which  must  be  renewed  every 
time  there  is  a  change  of  agent  or  man¬ 
ager.  These  formalities  are  not  required 
of  co-operative  societies  alone,  but  are  a 
result  of  that  irritating  system  of  red  tape 
against  which  so  many  and  such  useless 
protests  are  raised.  A  curious  example 
of  this  system  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Administration  of  the  City  of  Paris  had 
subscribed  to  the  Revue  de$  Deux  Mondes. 
When  the  proprietors  wished  to  be  paid 
the  sum  of  50  fr.,  the  Administration  re¬ 
quired  the  production  of  legal  documents, 
which  cost  80  fr.  to  draw  up.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Revue,  it  is  said,  considered 
that  the  honor  of  counting  the  City  of 
Paris  among  their  subscribers  was  not 
worth  80  fr.,  and  struck  it  nut  of  their 
list.  This  abuse  of  formalities  occurs  in 
another  matter.  Nearly  all  co-operative 
societies  are  obliged,  before  lieginning 
work,  to  apply  to  a  banker,  who  exacts  as 
a  guarantee  a  bond  which  allows  him  to 
receive  directly  in  the  creditor’s  place  the 
sums  due  fur  the  work  executed.  This 
document  is  stamped  at  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  1  fr.  25c.  per  cent.,  even  if  the 
debt  is  contracted  for  no  more  than  a 
month. 

These  are  some  of  the  hindrances  which 
obstruct  the  path  of  co-operative  societies 
when  they  would  undertake  the  execution 
of  public  works.  But  all  working  men’s 
societies,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  em¬ 
ployment,  encounter  vexatious  formalities 
and  expenses,  which  hamper  them  in  their 
very  formation.  No  doubt  a  working 
men’s  association  can,  under  the  law  of 
1867,  be  founded  by  seven  meml>ers,  each 
of  whom  pays  5  fr.  The  smallest  share 
allowed  by  law  is  50  fr.,  but  the  immedi¬ 
ate  payment  of  a  tenth  allows  the  society 
to  begin  working.  But  if  the  associated 
capital  required  in  the  origin  is  of  the 
smallest,  the  necessary  expenses  swell  the 
sum  considerahly.  The  presence  of  a 
solicitor  is  required  by  law,  if  not  to  draw 
up  the  regulations  of  the  society,  which 
can  l>e  done  by  private  signature,  at  least 
to  certify  the  subscriptions  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  meml>ers. 

Besides  this  necessity  for  a  lawyer, 
which  is  a  costly  matter,  there  are  the 
heavy  expenses  of  legal  publications,  so 
that  the  cost  of  establishing  a  society  the 
capital  of  which  may  be  35  fr.  must  rise 


to  500  fr.  at  least.  This  is  a  startling  dis¬ 
crepancy.  The  framers  of  the  Ilecree  of 
1888  and  of  the  Bill  of  1889  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  remove  such  abuses,  and  give 
satisfaction  to  those  who  have  suffered 
under  these  grievances. 

The  Deciee  deals  with  the  share  taken 
by  co-o{ierative  societies  in  the  execution 
of  public  works.  The  first  article  cuts  at 
the  root  of  a  difficulty  pointed  out  by  all 
the  societies.  They  complained  that  too 
often  the  works  were  adjudged,  as  a 
whole,  to  one  contractor,  who  sub-let  them 
afterward  to  sfiecial  contractors,  a  system 
which  led  to  speculation.  For  the  future, 
contracts  are  to  be  divided,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  into  lots,  according  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  work,  or  of  the  material  re¬ 
quired,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
industries  interested. 

Formerly,  companies  which  applied  for 
a  contract  were  required  to  produce  a 
paper  certifying  that  they  had  previously 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  executed  similar 
works.  This  singular  requirement,  car¬ 
ried  out  to  the  letter,  must  have  always 
prevented  them  from  making  a  beginning. 
Henceforward,  says  the  third  article  of  the 
Decree,  a  certificate  of  capacity,  delivered 
to  the  agent,  clerk  of  the  works,  foreman, 
or  other  member  of  the  association  spe¬ 
cially  delegated  to  direct  the  execution  of 
the  work,  will  be  sufficient. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  those  interested  against  the  ex¬ 
action  of  a  deposit  of  money.  Workmen’s 
societies  will  be  henceforward  dispensed 
from  making  such  a  deposit  when  the  cost 
of  the  work  undertaken  is  calculated  to  be 
under  50,000  fr.  The  Decree  has  adopted 
M.  Floquet’s  regulations,  who,  as  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  had  substituted  in  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  public  works  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  Department,  the  deduction  of  a 
portion  of  the  wages  as  a  security,  instead 
of  the  payment  of  a  deposit. 

Finally,  the  last  and  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  clause  declares  that  in  the  case  of 
equal  tenders  for  contracts  having  been 
made  by  private  firms  and  by  co-operative 
societies,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  latter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  impor¬ 
tant  innovations,  to  which  is  due  the  fact 
that  several  co-operative  societies  have 
been  able  to  take  part  in  the  works  for  the 
Exhibition  of  this  year.  The  Decree  has 
already  borne  fruit. 
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The  societies  for  the  sale  of  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  have  had  no  grievances 
to  be  redressed.  As  was  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article,  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  doing  a  good  trade.  We 
may  mention,  as  an  example,  the  “  F^er- 
ation,”  a  society  which  is  established  at 
Vienne,  in  the  South  of  France.  It  has 
existed  only  twelve  years,  and  yet  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  society  had  a  banquet  to 
celebrate  the  acquisition,  at  the  price  of 
100,000  fr.,  of  the  houses  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  carried  on.  The  society  has  turned 
over  4,600,000  fr.  in  twelve  years,  and 
realized  a  total  protit  of  261,000  fr.  Out 
of  this  bonus  the  members  have  created  a 
pension  fund,  which  serves  for  ninety-two 
annual  pensions  of  150  fr.  to  160  fr.  a 
year. 

One  division  of  the  Bill  is,  however, 
devoted  to  this  class  of  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties.  It  allows  them  to  have,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  members  who  take  part  in  the 
management  of  the  business,  others  who 
pay  for  the  right  of  admission  but  take  no 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  general 
meetings.  It  imposes  on  them  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  deducting  at  least  a  tenth  of  the 
annual  dividend  to  fonn  an  insurance 
fund.  It  decides,  lastly,  a  much  dis¬ 
cussed  question  by  declaring  that  such  a 
society  can  be  validly  represented  in  the 
Law  Courts  by  its  administrators. 

But  the  new  law  will  apply  especially  to 
the  co-operative  manufacturing  societies. 
It  has  removed  most  of  the  grievances 
caused  by  the  troublesome  formalities  of 
the  law  of  1867.  The  intervention  of  a 
lawyer  is  no  longer  required.  For  the 
legal  constitution  of  the  society  it  is  now 
only  necessary  to  deposit  at  the  office  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  or  at  that  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  copy  of  the  deed 
of  membership  of  the  society.  It  will  be 
no  longer  necessary  that  deeds  which  con¬ 
stitute  or  dissolve  the  society  should  be 
drawn  up  on  stamped  paper,  or  be  regis¬ 
tered.  These  new  regulations  will  remove 
the  weight  of  those  expenses  which  crushed 
young  societies.  Moreover,  new  facilities 
are  granted  to  associations  which  require 
credit.  The  banker  who  advances  the 


necessary  funds  can  become  the  assignee 
of  the  money  owing  to  the  society  by  the 
State,  or  by  the  town  by  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed,  on  the  receipt  of  a  registered  let¬ 
ter.  The  registration  duties,  which 
weighed  so  heavily  on  acts  of  transfer,  are 
diminished  ;  the  income-tax  will  not  apply 
to  these  societies  as  long  as  their  nominal 
capital  is  under  2,000  fr. 

CHher  clauses  are  not  less  important. 
No  increase  of  capital  can  be  made  until 
at  least  half  the  amount  of  the  original 
shares  has  been  paid  np.  At  least  a 
twentieth  of  the  protits  must  be  annually 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  an  insurance 
fund. 

The  responsibility  of  associates  toward 
the  general  public  is  limited  to  the  amount 
of  their  shares  or  promised  capital,  an  in¬ 
dispensable  clause  in  these  societies,  com¬ 
posed  of  working  men,  whose  gains  are 
small,  and  who  would  otherwise  be  de¬ 
terred  from  such  associations  by  the  fear 
of  incurring  unknown  and  heavy  liabilities. 
Finally,  co-operative  manufacturing  so¬ 
cieties  may  adopt  the  form  either  of  so¬ 
cieties  with  fixed,  or  of  societies  with 
variable  capital.  In  the  latter  case  the 
diminution  of  capital  which  may  occur  on 
the  retirement,  exclusion,  or  death  of  one 
or  more  associates  must  not  exceed  nine- 
tenths  of  the  original  joint  capital. 

Such  are  the  essential  points  of  the  Bill 
as  voted  by  the  Chamber.  It  constitutes 
a  real  advance  on  the  law  of  1 867.  Framed 
especially  in  the  interests  of  co-operative 
societies,  it  facilitates  their  creation  by  re¬ 
moving  most  of  the  obstacles  raised  by  the 
law  it  replaces  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Decree  of  June  6th,  1888,  allows  co- 
operative  societies  to  accept  contracts  for 
the  great  public  works,  and  thus  offers 
them  an  additional  reason  for  existing,  the 
new  law  renders  their  constitution  simpler. 

The  Republican  Government  has  thus 
acquired  a  new  title  to  the  confidence  of 
the  working  classes,  and  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  those  who  regard  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  association  as  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  solution  of  the  social  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  day. — Nexo  Review. 
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Tiir  sAd  event  which  hait  so  lately 
brought  the  Crown  I’lince  Rudolph  of 
Austria  to  an  untimely  grave  has  attracted 
universal  attention  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
court  of  V'ienna.  Those  who  care  to  work 
back  from  the  present  to  the  past  will  find 
an  enormous  mass  of  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing  detail  on  the  subject.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  especially — that  Augustan  age  of 
memoir  writers — the  court  of  Vienna, 
though  far  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  was  a  rich  source  of  anecdote  and 
Hoandal.  Charles  VI.,  the  well-known 
liapsburg  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  vast 
Austrian  dominions  in  1711.  He  was  the 
last  male  scion  of  the  old  line  of  ilaps- 
bitrg,  and  with  him  the  antiquated  Spanish 
ceremonial  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  re¬ 
tained  in  its  most  rigid  form.  The  im¬ 
perial  household  at  this  time  comprised  no 
less  than  two  thousand  officials  on  active 
service.  These  were  divided  into  six  great 
classes,  according  as  they  came  under  the 
lord  steward,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
chamberlain,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the 
lord  high  ranger,  and  the  lord  high  fal¬ 
coner.  The  regulations  as  to  court  eti¬ 
quette  were  very  strict.  To  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  imperial  family  was  due  the  old- 
fashioned  Spanish  reverence,  a  bow  per¬ 
formed  while  dropping  on  one  knee  ;  to  ail 
other  persons,  the  ordinary  French  rever¬ 
ence,  a  slight  inclination  of  the  body.  The 
court  dress  for  men  was  unaltered  since 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  It  consisted  of  the 
Spanish  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
viz.,  a  black  doublet  and  breeches  with 
large  rosettes  at  the  knees,  and  a  short 
black  cloak  ;  a  large  bat  turned  up  on  one 
side  and  surmounted  by  a  red  or  black 
plume,  red  stockings  and  red  shoes.  No 
one  ever  ventured  to  appear  at  court  in  a 
more  modern  dress.  Charles  VI.  adhered 
to  it  rigidly,  and,  if  he  ever  saw  a  person 
arrayed  otherwise,  always  exclaimed, 
“  There  is  one  of  those  cursed  French¬ 
men.”  He  also  maintained  the  obsolete 
custom  of  keeping  a  jester  with  cap  and 
bells.  The  latter,  who  was  known  as 
“  Little  Hans,”  was  a  well-known  charac¬ 
ter  at  court.  He  was  a  dwarf,  ”  ugly  as 
a  devil,”  says  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 


tagu,  and  always  accompanied  the  emperor 
on  state  occasions. 

To  Charles  VI.  etiquette  was  as  the 
breath  of  life.  As  early  as  1706,  when 
Philip  of  Anjou,  his  rival  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  had  left  Madrid,  Charles,  to  the 
rage  of  his  English  allies,  refused  to  enter 
the  city  because  he  had  as  yet  no  state  car¬ 
riage,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  eti¬ 
quette  to  do  so  without.  In  1732  be  had 
engaged  to  hold  an  important  political  con¬ 
ference  with  Frederick  William,  King  of 
Prussia.  Yet  the  chief  subject  of  debate 
at  the  Austrian  state  council  held  before 
the  interview  was  on  the  question,  whether 
his  imperial  majesty  should  shake  hands 
with  the  Prussian  monarch  or  not.  After 
long  deliberation  they  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  be  ought  not  to  do  so,  as  such  a 
proceeding  would  inflict  a  lasting  wound  on 
the  imperial  dignity.  Another  instance  of 
the  stress  laid  on  etiquette  is  still  more 
amusing.  The  ceremonial  of  the  court 
hunting  parties  forbade  any  one  to  touch 
the  imperial  quarry  save  the  emperor  him¬ 
self.  On  one  occasion  a  wild  boar,  slight¬ 
ly  wounded  by  the  emperor’s  gun,  rushed 
straight  at  his  Majesty,  who  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  happened  to  be  unarmed.  One  of 
the  court  pages,  at  great  personal  risk, 
rushed  forward  and  shot  the  boar  dead. 
Yet  the  only  reward  his  gallantry  received 
was  a  severe  reprimand  and  a  fortnight’s 
imprisonment,  for  having  committed  so 
serious  a  breach  of  the  hunt  etiquette. 

The  emperor’s  day  was  carefully  por¬ 
tioned  out.  He  rose  early,  heard  mass, 
and  held  conferences  with  his  ministers  till 
dinner,  which  was  served  at  one.  This 
meal  was  a  very  solemn  affair.  It  took 
place  in  the  emperor’s  private  apartments, 
”  on  the  emperor’s  side,”  as  the  official 
language  called  iU  The  emperor  and  em¬ 
press  always  sat  down  to  it  alone.  No 
one,  not  even  an  electoral  prince  of  the 
German  Empire,  was  considered  great 
enough  to  dine  ”  on  the  emperor’s  side.” 
The  latter  was  attended  by  halberdiers  and 
archers  in  sixteenth-century  costume. 
There  were  numerous  regulations  about 
serving  the  table,  and  a  dish  in  its  protrress 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  imperial  plate  had 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  twenty-four 
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officials.  The  emperor  always  wore  his  The  emperor  and  empress  watched  tlie 


hat  during  the  meal,  except  when  grace 
was  being  said.  In  the  afternoon  their 
majesties  took  a  solemn  drive  in  the  Prater. 
On  their  return,  audiences  were  given  to 
those  persons  who  had  applied  through  the 
lord  chamberlain.  His  Majesty  never  hur¬ 
ried,  so  that  petitioners  had  to  wait  at  least 
a  month  before  their  turn  came.  This  did 
not  apply  to  the  nobility,  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  en  ma»$e  to  kiss  hands  on  royal 
birthdays  or  “gala  days.”  The  empress 
in  the  meantime  had  retired  to  her  pri\ate 
apartments,  where  she  played  cards  with 
her  ladies  till  about  six.  At  this  hour  the 
emperor  entered,  attended  by  the  lord 
chaml»erlain,  and  supper  jvas  served.  This 
meal  was  held  “  on  the  empress’s  side,” 
i.e.  in  the  empress’s  private  apartments. 
It  was  a  much  less  awful  ceremony  than 
dinner.  Any  important  visitors  present 
in  Vienna  could  be  invited  as  guests,  and 
the  little  archdukes  and  archduchesses  were 
frequently  present.  Music,  of  which 
Charles  was  extremely  fond,  was  played 
during  the  meal,  and  lively  conversation 
prevailed.  The  table  was  entirely  served 
and  all  the  dishes  set  out  by  the  empress’s 
twelve  maids  of  honor.  Soon  after  supper 
was  concluded  the  court  retired. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  dull 
routine  prevailed  tnroughout  the  year. 
Life  at  the  country  palaces  of  Schonbrunn 
and  Laxenburg  was  much  less  strict  than 
at  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  only  resided 
from  October  to  April.  The  court  rou¬ 
tine  was,  moreover,  incessantly  varied  by 
festivals  and  amusements.  Great  court 
balls  and  ridottos  were  frequently  given, 
when  dancing  continued  till  daybreak.  A 
very  popiilar  entertainment  at  court  was 
“The  Tavern.”  For  this,  one  of  the 
palace  saloons  was  arranged  to  resemble 
the  parlor  of  an  inn.  The  imperial  couple 
acted  as  host  and  hostess,  and  presided  at 
the  buffet.  The  guests  were  all  masked 
and  in  fancy  dress,  and,  as  the  emperor 
and  empress  were  supposed  to  be  incog¬ 
nito,  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  court 
etiquette  were  at  an  end  and  much  fun  en¬ 
sued.  A  very  popular  amusement  w&s  the 
sledge  racing,  which  took  place  at  Vienna 
during  the  winter.  The  sledges  were  gilt 
and  carved  with  great  taste  to  represent 
the  figures  of  dr^ons,  serpents,  peacocks, 
or  monsters.  Each  sledge  was  driven  by 
a  member  of  the  nobility  accompanied  by 
a  lady,  both  being  magnificently  attired. 


sledges  from  a  balcony.  In  the  country, 
great  court  assemblies  were  held  on  the 
occasion  of  ladies’  shooting  matches,  which 
were  very  popular.  The  young  archduch¬ 
esses  were  excellent  shots,  and  frequently 
obtained  the  prize. 

Charles  VI.,  like  all  the  Austrian  sover¬ 
eigns,  was,  as  we  have  said,  pas-ionately 
fond  of  music.  The  choir  of  the  iin(>erial 
chapel  cost  200,000  florins  a  year.  Splen¬ 
did  operas  were  frequently  given  at  the 
expetise  of  the  court.  One  of  these,  wit¬ 
nessed  by  La<ly  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
“  The  Enchantments  of  Alcina,”  cost  no 
less  than  300,000  florins  to  put  on  the 
stage.  It  took  place  al  fresco  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  palace.  Unfortunately  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  storm  of  rain  came  on. 
There  was  a  canopy  over  the  imperial 
family,  but  all  the  other  visitors  were 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

Besides  these  various  distractions  great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  religious  festivals. 
Charles,  like  all  the  Ila{>sburgs,  was  an  in¬ 
tense  devotee.  Lent  was  a  terrible  seas<rn 
of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  foreign  am- 
ba.ssadors  groaned  over  the  countless  ser¬ 
vices  they  had  to  attend. 

Charles  VI.,  the  centre  of  this  curious 
world  of  ceremonial  and  splendor,  was  of 
middle  stature  and  slight  frame.  He  had 
large  brown  eyes,  a  long,  straight  nose, 
flabby  cheeks,  and  a  hanging  underlip. 
The  expression  of  his  features  was  stern 
and  melancholy.  This  latter  characteristic 
deepened  with  advancing  years,  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  Charles  religiously  ob¬ 
served  the  tradition  that  an  Austrian  em¬ 
peror  never  laughs.*  His  wife  was  the 
beautiful  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick.  Charles 
was  strongly  attached  to  his  white  Lizzy, 
as  he  used  to  call  her,  owing  to  the  won¬ 
derful  purity  of  her  complexion.  In  imi¬ 
tation,  however,  of  Louis  XIV’.,  he  held 
that  no  king  was  complete  without  a  mis¬ 
tress.  The  lady  he  fixed  on  for  this  honor 
was  a  beautiful  Italian,  Marianna,  the  wife 
of  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  Count  Al- 
thann.  She  was  one  of  the  most  fascinat 
ing  women  of  her  time  and  was  as  talented 

*  The  term  “  Austrian  Emperor”  is  U8€<1 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Charles  VT.  was 
“  Emperor  of  Germany"  and  ”  Sovereign  of 
the  Austrian  States.”  The  latter  included  a 
long  list  of  principalities,  of  which  the  Arch¬ 
duchy  of  Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
were  the  most  important. 
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as  ehe  was  beautiful.  The  Italian  poet, 
Motastasio,  worshipped  her  as  Petrarch 
did  Laura.  He  fixed  his  home  at  Vienna 
in  order  to  be  near  her,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  secretly  married  to  her  after  her 
husband’s  death. 

The  reign  of  Charles  VI.  concluded  with 
a  disastrous  war  with  the  Turks.  They 
captured  the  great  Austrian  fortress  of 
Belgrade,  the  key  of  Hungary.  Charles 
was  terribly  affected  by  this  blow.  “  I 
shall  never  survive  this  disgrace,”  said 
he  ;  ‘‘  Belgrade  is  my  death.”  Ilis  end, 
however,  was  really  due  to  over-indul¬ 
gence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  On 
OctoWr  10th,  1740,  the  emperor,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  his  physicians,  went 
out  hunting  in  a  pouring  rain.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  though  suffering  from  colic,'  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  eating  a  large  dish  of  fried  mush¬ 
rooms.  He  was  taken  very  ill  that  night, 
and,  though  everything  was  done  to  save 
him,  expired  on  October  16th.  He  left 
no  male  heirs,  and  was  therefore  succeed¬ 
ed  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa. 

The  young  archduchess  who,  after  a  se¬ 
vere  struggle,  succeeded  in  making  good 
her  title  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  in 
personal  appearance  well  fitted  for  her  high 
position,  ller  figure  was  tall,  stately,  and 
excpiisitely  proportioned  ;  her  face,  a  j»er- 
fect  oval,  was  lighted  up  by  two  large  gray 
eyes  that  sparkled  with  vivacity  ;  her  hair 
was  long  and  of  the  brightest  gold  ;  her 
m<»uth  was  beautifully  shaped,  while  a 
slightly  aquiline  nose  heightened  the  com¬ 
manding  aspect  of  her  physiognomy.  Her 
manner,  though  im|>eriou8,  was  lively  and 
gracious,  her  temper  quick  but  generous 
and  forgiving. 

With  her  accession  the  rigid  etiquette, 
which  had  characterized  the  imperial  court 
in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  was  much  re¬ 
laxed.  Yet  the  imperial  household  was 
still  maintained  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary 
splendor.  The  personal  expenses  of  the 
empress-qneen,  as  she  was  usually  called, 
amounted  to  six  million  florins  a  year. 
Much  of  this  was  spent  on  the  great  court 
festivities,  which,  during  the  early  part  of 
her  reign,  followed  one  another  with  great 
frequency.  Balls  given  at  the  palace  were 
often  attended  by  over  six  thousand 
guests,  suppers  and  illuminations  being 
provided  on  the  most  sumptuous  scale. 
Besides  these  entertainments  Maria 
Theresa  spent  700,000  florins  a  year  on 
alms  and  gratuities,  and  nearly  a  million 


on  pensions.  She  required  enormous  sum 
for  the  large  gifts  she  loved  to  make  to 
favorite  courtiers,  and  for  allowance  mon¬ 
ey  for  her  numerous  children.  Of  these 
the  Archduchess  Christina,  who  married 
the  poverty-stricken  Prince  Albert  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  obtained  immense  sums.  The  Arch¬ 
duke  Joseph,  who  was  much  annoyed  at 
his  mother’s  prodigality,  always  spoke  of 
Prince  Albert  as  his  dear  brother-in-law. 
The  Austrian  people  really  had  to  pay  for 
all  this  munificence,  Maria  Theresa  ignor¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  in  onler  to  pay  Paul  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  rob  Peter. 

Maria  Theresa  conducted  all  the  affairs 
of  state  with  great  energy,  and  spent  many 
hours  every  day  holding  conferences  and 
drawing  up  instructions  for  her  ministers. 
Her  written  orders  were  sometimes  very 
hard  to  understand,  as  the  empress-queen’s 
handwritini;  and  spelling  were  of  the  most 

ftrimitive  character,  a  common  failing  of 
ter  time.  In  purely  family  affairs  she 
was  as  homely  as  any  hansfrau  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  provincial  town.  She  was  an  affec¬ 
tionate  though  very  exacting  mother  to 
her  children,  of  whom  she  had  sixteen — 
five  sons  and  eleven  daughters.  At  Vien¬ 
na  she  used  to  see  them  ail  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  At  the  country  palaces  of 
I.axenburg  and  Schonbrunn  there  was  not 
room  for  the  whole  family.  The  young¬ 
est  children  therefore  remained  in  Vienna, 
and  the  empress  only  saw,  them  once  a 
week.  The  tutors  and  teachers  had  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and 
there  were  rewards  and  punishments  just 
as  in  any  private  family.  She  had  a  will 
of  iron,  and  would  brook  no  disobedience. 
In  this  respect  she  frequently  erred  on  the 
side  of  harshness,  and  her  children,  see¬ 
ing  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  were 
often  driven  to  deceive  and  dissemble. 
She,  moreover,  maintained  her  system  of 
authority  much  too  long.  The  ArL'hduch- 
ess  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  complained  to 
Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  English  ambassador, 
of  the  restraint  in  which  Maiia  Theresa 
kept  her  unmarried  daughters  long  after 
they  had  attained  to  years  of  discretion. 

Llnlike  the  old  Austrian  sovereigns, 
Maria  Theresa  frequently  paid  visits  to 
favorite  courtiers  and  their  wives,  with 
whom  she  would  converse  about  their 
family  affairs  in  the  must  warm-hearted 
manner.  The  humblest  of  her  subjects 
Could  always  obtain  access  to  her  at  stated 
times.  All  this  good-natured  familiarity. 
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however,  did  not  prevent  her  keeping  a 
very  Htern  face  for  persons  sunpected  of 
political  dinaffection,  a  peculiarity  in  which 
she  resembled  the  Emperor  Francis  II. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  most  rigid  censor 
morum,  and  courtiers  suspected  of  gal¬ 
lantry  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  at 
court.  Her  rigor  in  this  particular  was 
really  due  to  the  bitterness  inspired  by  the 
conduct  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  The  latter  had  been  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  1745.  He  had 
been  bom  Duke  of  Lorraine.  This  prov. 
ince,  however,  had  been  ceded  to  France 
in  1735,  Francis  receiving  in  compensation 
the  Italian  duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  extinct  Medicis.  In  person, 
Francis  was  tall  and  handsome.  Like 
many  gallant  gentlemen  of  this  time,  he 
had  been  so  badly  educated  that  he  was 
unable  to  read  his  play-bill  at  the  theatre. 
In  spite  of  this  defect,  however,  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  culture  and  attain¬ 
ments.  He  had  travelled  all  over  Europe, 
and  had  thus  acquired  much  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was  a  patron 
of  art  and  a  collector  of  pictures  and  an¬ 
tiquities.  In  accordance  with  the  fashion 
of  that  time,  he  was  an  ardent  gambler, 
and  occasionally  lost  heavily  at  faro.  He 
was  also  a  must  assiduous  votary  of  the 
curious  art  of  alchemy,  and  spent  much 
time  in  his  laboratory  searching  for  the 
tincture  which  would  turn  all  metals  into 
gold,  or  trying,  by  the  aid  of  crucibles 
and  burning-glasses,  to  fuse  a  number  of 
small  diamonds  into  one  large  stone. 

Francis  had  at  first  been  much  attached 
to  his  wife.  But  her  homely  German 
habits  soon  began  to  pall  upon  him,  and 
be  sought  in  mure  fascinating  society  some 
relief  from  the  duincss  of  the  Hofburg. 
According  to  Count  Podewills,  the  Pms- 
sian  ambassador,  he  was  a  regular  Don 
Juan.  But  his  only  declared  mistress  was 
the  beautiful  Princess  Auersperg.  This 
lady  was  a  lovely  brunette,  with  brown 
fluffy  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  a  vivacious 
manner  ;  she  was  a  most  desperate  gam¬ 
bler,  and  often  lost  heavily  at  cards  ;  and 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  in  his  Memoirs, 
hints  that  the  readiness  with  which  she 
listened  to  the  emperor’s  solicitations  was 
largely  due  to  the  liberality  with  which 
he  was  ever  ready  to  supply  her  wants. 

Maria  Theresa,  though  she  gave  her  hus¬ 
band  the  title  of  co-regent  of  the  Austrian 
states,  always  refused  to  allow  him  any 


real  share  in  the  government  He  was 
thus  reduced  to  the  unenviable  position  of 
a  prince  consort,  for  his  duchy  of  Tuscany 
was  managed  for  him  by  resident  minis¬ 
ters.  Francis  felt  his  position  keenly. 
He  frequently  complained  to  friends  about 
it.  “  By  the  court,”  said  he  bitterly  on 
one  occasion,  “  I  mean  the  empress  and 
her  children — 1  am  here  only  a  private 
person.”  It  was  probably  his  enforced 
idleness  which  made  him  a  trifler  and  a 
debauchee.  Maria  Theresa  herself  even 
seems  to  have  noticed  this.  “  Never,” 
said  she  once  to  her  lady  reader,  Madame 
Greiner,  ”  marry  a  man  who  has  nothing 
to  do.” 

Though  Francis  was  prevented  from 
taking  any  direct  share  in  the  government 
of  the  Austrian  states,  his  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  couK  and  society  of  Vienna 
was  very  great  Francis  was  a  Lorrainer 
and  always  spoke  French.  French  thus 
to  a  certain  extent  became  the  language  of 
the  court  and  of  society.  With  the 
French  language,  French  ideas,  usages, 
and  customs  came  in  also,  and  tended 
much  to  modify  the  rigor  of  the  old  court 
etiquette  and  temper  the  cumbrousness  of 
Austrian  social  life. 

In  his  efforts  in  this  direction  Francis 
was  much  aided  by  the  celebrated  Austrian 
prime  minister  of  this  reign.  Prince  Kau- 
nitz.  This  great  man,  the  maker  of  the 
famous  Austro- French  alliance  against 
Prussia,  which  met  with  such  an  igno¬ 
minious  fate  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  was 
a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  social  life 
of  his  time.  In  personal  appearance  Kau- 
nitz  was  tall  and  spare.  His  features  were 
well  cut  and  commanding,  his  eyes  bright 
blue,  and  his  complexion,  of  which  he 
took  as  much  care  as  a  society  belle  in  her 
fourth  season,  as  clear  as  cream.  He  al¬ 
ways  wore  an  enormous  periwig,  which, 
in  his  later  years,  was  fixed  just  over  his 
eyebrows  in  order  to  hide  the  wrinkles  on 
his  forehead.  To  the  powdering  of  this 
important  article  of  dress  he  paid  great 
attention.  Every  morning  he  used  to 
walk  between  two  rows  of  servants  each 
armed  with  a  vase  full  of  differently  col¬ 
ored  powder.  This  they  used  to  pour 
successively  over  his  wig  as  he  passed  by 
them,  so  that  at  the  end  it  exhibited  a 
subtle  harmony  of  varied  tints  which  never 
failed  to  excite  the  admiration  of  behold¬ 
ers.  Kaunitz  was  so  sure  of  his  position 
that  he  placed  himself  above  the  court  cti- 
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quctte.  He  thus  always  refused  to  dun 
the  antiquated  court  costume,  and  always 
a|>|>eare(l  in  a  Paris-made  suit  consisting 
of  a  black  silk  coat  and  breeches,  black 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  diamond 
buckles.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  every¬ 
thing  French.  His  clothes,  linen,  jewel¬ 
ry,  and  furniture  were  all  sent  to  him 
from  Paris.  He  always  spoke  French  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  abso- 
lutely  unacquainted  with  that  language. 
The  favorite  maxim  of  Mirabeau,  “  La 
petite  morale,  c’est  I’ennemie  de  la 
grande,”  might  well  have  been  applied  to 
Kaunitz.  He  had  numerous  amours  while 
acting  as  Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris. 
Even  in  Vienna  he  frequently  drove  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  imperial  palace  with  wom¬ 
en  of  the  most  notorious  character  seated 
by  his  side.  Maria  Theresa  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
his  conduct,  on  which  he  promptly  an¬ 
swered,  ”  Madame,  je  suis  venu  ici  pour 
paricr  de  vos  affaires,  non  dcs  miennes.  ” 
His  religious  views  were  more  than  un¬ 
orthodox.  His  favorite  author  was  Vol- 
taire,  and  he  always  spoke  with  the  great¬ 
est  contempt  of  priests  and  priestcraft. 
Hut,  in  spite  of  these  characteristics, 
Kaunitz  was  far  too  able  a  servant  to  be 
dismissed  ;  and  Maria  Theresa,  like  George 
HI.  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
always  held  that  political  fidelity  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

The  exalted  position  which  Kaunitz  en¬ 
joyed  at  Vienna  made  him  extremely  over¬ 
bearing  in  bis  manner.  Mr.  Henry  Swin¬ 
burne,  an  English  traveller,  who  frequent¬ 
ly  met  him  in  Vienna,  relates  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  stories  about  his  rudeness.  If 
Kaunitz  dined  out  anywhere  everything 
meant  for  his  own  consumption  must  be 
sent  in  from  his  own  house  and  dressed 
by  his  own  cook.  To  the  guests  he  be¬ 
haved  like  the  president  of  an  Oxford  Col¬ 
lege  entertaining  a  party  of  undergradu¬ 
ates.  If  they  incautiously  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  a  dish  for  which  Kaunitz  had  a 
strong  penchant,  the  prince  became  furi¬ 
ous.  I f  they  bored  him,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  ask  the  hostess  why  she  had  invited 
such  dull  company  to  meet  him.  After 
dinner,  but  before  the  guests  had  risen 
from  the  table,  ho  used  to  take  out  from 
his  pocket  a  tooth-brush,  tooth-powder, 
and  looking-glass.  With  these  he  would 
proceed  to  wash  bis  teeth — ”  one  of  the 
most  nauseous  operations  I  ever  wit- 
Nkw  Hkhics. — Von.  L.,  No.  5. 


nessed,”  says  Swinburne,  ”  and  it  lasted 
a  prodigious  long  time,  accompanied  with 
all  manner  of  noises.”  His  caprices  were 
innumerable.  No  one  must  mention  the 
words  ‘‘  death”  or  ‘‘  small  pox”  before 
him  on  any  account  whatever.  He  had  a 
horror  of  fresh  air,  and  wherever  he  went 
the  doors  and  windows  bad  to  be  hermet¬ 
ically  scaled.  At  table  he  would  take 
upon  himself  to  direct  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  meal,  such  as  mixing  the 
salad,  and  drawing  the  wine  with  his  own 
hands,  generally  with  such  ill-success  that 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies  nearest  him  and 
his  own  clothes  were  covered  with  succes¬ 
sive  discharges  of  oil,  vinegar,  or  cham¬ 
pagne. 

Kaunitz  had  a  splendid  house  at  Vienna 
and  a  villa  at  I.iaxenburg.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  collection  of  pictures  and  en¬ 
gravings,  which  he  always  showed  to 
strangers.  Hut  the  papal  nuncio,  the  bit¬ 
ter  political  enemy  of  Kaunitz,  whose 
anti-clerical  views  were  well  known  at 
Rome,  once  slyly  whispered  to  Swinburne 
that  the  prince  had  been  grossly  swindled 
by  the  picture  dealers,  and  that  many  of 
the  gems  of  ait  in  his  gallery  had  been 
bought  at  street  corners  in  Rome  for  a 
few  bajocci  Kaunitz  was  a  great  {)atron 
of  art  and  letters.  He  delighted  in  the 
society  of  artists,  authors,  and  musicians. 
He  frequently  had  the  composer  (rluck  to 
dine  with  him.  The  latter,  however, 
sometimes  found  his  princely  entertainer’s 
insufferable  vanity  hard  to  swallow.  On 
one  occasion  Kaunitz  asked  Gliick  to  re¬ 
hearse  one  of  his  operas  before  him  (Kau¬ 
nitz)  alone.  Gliick  muttered  something 
about  an  audience  being  necessary.  The 
prince  promptly  interrupted  him,  ”  M. 
Gliick,”  said  he,  “  sachez  bien  que  la 
qualite  vaut  bien  la  quantity  ?  Je  suis 
moi  seui  une  audience.” 

From  a  purely  social  point  of  view,  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa  is  divided  into  two 
eriods  by  the  date  1765.  In  that  year 
er  husband  Francis  died  in  a  fit  of  apo¬ 
plexy  at  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol.  In  spite 
of  his  {tersistent  infidelity,  Maria  Theresa 
had  always  been  passionately  attached  to 
him.  His  sudden  death  left  her  prostrate 
with  grief.  From  the  day  of  his  death 
Maria  Theresa  not  only  always  wore  the 
deepest  mourning,  but  she  had  the  walls 
of  her  private  apartments  hung  with 
black.  The  anniversary  even  of  the  month 
in  which  he  died  was  always  kept  by  her  as 
38 
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a  time  of  prayer  and  fasting.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  liis  loss  left  a  strain  of  melancholy 
upon  her  character  which  deepened  as  she 
grew  older.  She  gave  up  attending  the 
court  balls  and  festivities.  .\s  time  went 
on,  the  empress-queen  degenerated  into  a 
solitary  and  gloomy  bigot.  She  l»egan  to 
contract  that  aversion  to  all  joyousness 
and  pleasure  which,  common  among  Eng¬ 
lish  dissenting  sects,  is  rarely  found  even 
among  the  most  devout  Catholics.  “  The 
court,”  says  Wraxall,  ”  became  gloomy 
and  joyless.”  On  one  occasion  the  em¬ 
press  queen’s  bigotry  caused  a  most  la¬ 
mentable  event.  Francis  had  died  with 
frightful  suddenness,  and  had  been  inca- 
pableof  receivingthe  last  sacrament.  Maria 
Theresa,  therefore,  felt  it  her  duty  to 
offer  up  constant  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  These  devotions  usually  took 
place  over  the  actual  tomb  of  Francis  in 
the  gloomy  vault  of  the  Capuchin  convent 
at  Vienna.  In  1767  the  beautiful  and 

{lopular  Archduchess  Maria  Josephs  had 
»een  betrothed  to  King  Ferdinand  IV.  of 
Naples.  Before  setting  out  for  her  new 
home,  Maria  Theresa  ordered  her  to  go 
down  into  the  vault  of  the  Capuchins  and 
offer  up  a  prayer  over  the  tomb  of  Fran¬ 
cis.  The  young  girl  implored  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  fiom  this  gloomy  office,  but  her 
mother  was  inexorable,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Josepha  was  let  down  into  the  vault 
in  fear  and  trembling.  Scarcely  four 
months  bad  elapsed  since  the  corpse  of 
her  sister  in-law,  the  second  wife  of  the 
Archduke  Joseph,  had  been  buried  in  the 
same  vault.  The  small-pox  of  which  the 
latter  had  died  had  been  so  virulent  as  to 
render  it  totally  impossible  to  embalm  the 
body.  The  smell  of  the  corpse  was  still 
perceptible  and  capable  of  communicating 
infection.  Shortly  after  her  return,  the 
young  archduchess  was  seized  with  the  first 
symptoms  of  small-pox.  The  dread  dis¬ 
ease  soon  declared  itself,  and  on  October 
1 6,  the  day  destined  for  her  departure  to 
Naples,  she  was  a  corpse. 

This  sad  event  excited  great  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  empress-queen’s  bigotry,  in 
fact,  was  intensely  unpopular  in  Vienna, 
where  Catholicism  never  as.sumed  so 
gloomy  a  tone  as  it  did  in  Spain.  Dr. 
Moore,  who  visited  Austria  in  1778,  writes 
at  great  length  on  the  singularly  pleasing 
aspect  of  religion  in  that  country. 

"  Many  of  my  female  acquaintance,”  says 
he,  “  have  embroidered  some  fanciful  piece  of 


superstition  of  their  own  upon  the  extensive 
ground  which  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
affords.  In  a  lady’s  house,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
happened  to  take  up  a  book  which  lay  upon 
the  table  ;  «  small  picture  of  the  V'irgin  Mary 
on  vellum  fell  out  from  between  the  leaves  ; 
under  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  there  was  an 
inscription,  which  I  translate  literally  :  *  This 

is  present^  by  -  to  her  dearest  friend 

- ,  in  token  of  the  sincerest  regard  and 

affection  ;  begging  that,  as  often  as  she  be¬ 
holds  this  figure  of  the  Blessed  V’irgin,  she 
may  mix  a  sentiment  of  affection  for  her  ab¬ 
sent  friend,  with  the  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  adoration  she  feels  for  the  mother  of  Je¬ 
sus.'  The  lady  informed  me,  that  it  was 
usual  for  intimate  friends  to  send  such  pres¬ 
ents  to  each  other  when  they  were  about  to 
separate,  and  when  there  was  a  probability  of 
their  being  long  asunder.” 

Another  extract  from  Dr.  Moore’s  writ¬ 
ings  will  show  that  the  insignia  of  religion 
were  sometimes  regarded  in  a  very  lively 
manner.  On  one  occasion  the  Doctor  was 
taken  by  M.  de  Breteuil,  the  French  am¬ 
bassador,  to  visit  a  monastery  on  Mount 
CalenWrg.  Some  noMe  ladies  from  Vien¬ 
na  were  of  the  party  and  had  obtained 
special  permission  to  view  the  monastery. 

"  One  lady  of  a  gay  disposition  laid  hold  of 
a  scourge  which  hung  at  one  of  the  father’s 
belts,  and  desired  he  would  make  her  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  it,  for  she  wished  to  use  it  when  she 
returned  home,  having,  as  she  said,  been  a 
great  sinner.  The  father,  with  great  gallan¬ 
try,  begged  she  would  spare  her  own  fair  skin, 
assuring  her  that  he  would  give  himself  a 
hearty  flogging  on  her  account  that  very  even¬ 
ing  ;  and,  to  prove  how  much  he  was  in  ear¬ 
nest,  fell  directly  on  his  knees  before  a  little 
altar  and  began  to  whip  bis  shoulders  with 
great  earnestness,  declaring  that,  when  the 
ladies  should  retire,  he  would  lay  it  with  the 
same  violence  on  his  naked  body  ;  for  he  was 
determined  she  should  be  as  free  from  sin  as 
she  was  on  the  day  of  her  birth.  This  melted 
the  heart  of  the  lady  ;  she  begged  the  father 
might  take  no  more  of  her  faults  upon  his 
shoulders.  She  now  assured  him  that  her 
slips  had  been  very  venial,  and  that  she  was 
convinced  that  what  he  bad  already  suffered 
would  clear  her  as  completely  as  if  he  should 
whip  himself  to  the  bone.” 

The  monks  had  previously  pledged  their 
visitors  in  bumpers  of  Tokay,  and  this 
probably  accounted  for  the  reverend  fa¬ 
ther’s  gallantry 

The  end  of  Maria  Theresa’s  life  was  a 
sad  spectacle.  In  personal  appearance  she 
had  much  changed  for  the  worse.  The 
beauty,  tenderness,  and  grace  which  had 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarian 
magnates  in  1741  were  all  gone.  The 
empress-queen’s  face  had  been  fearfully 
disfigured  by  an  attack  of  the  small-pox 
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Mild  by  an  accident  which  happened  to  one 
of  her  travelling  carriages.  Her  once 
graceful  form  had  hecuine  so  unwieldy  in 
its  hulk  that  machines  were  required  to 
move  her  from  one  floor  to  another.  The 
progress  of  state  affairs  was  not  to  her  lik¬ 
ing.  Her  son  Joseph  had  imbibed  all  the 
views  of  the  French  philosophers,  and  she 
knew  that  her  death  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  most  radical  changes  in  Church 
and  State.  By  the  autumn  of  1780  she 
had  Itegun  to  grow  very  weak.  In  spite 
of  this,  she  spent  her  whole  time  in  prayer 
and  meditation  over  the  tomb  of  Francis. 
At  last  dropsy  set  in,  and  after  a  few  days’ 
sutfering  she  expired  on  November  29th, 
1780.  The  name  of  her  husband  Francis 
was  the  last  on  her  lips. 

Her  eldest  son,  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
had  enjoyed  the  empty  dignity  of  German 
emperor  since  his  father’s  death,  in  1765. 
His  mother  had  also  given  him  the  title  of 
co-regent  in  her  own  dominions.  But 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  meant  little,  as  to 
the  day  of  her  death  Maria  Theresa  kept 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs  rigidly  in  her 
own  hands.  It  was  not  thus  till  1780, 
when  Joseph  was  already  in  his  fortieth 
year,  that  he  found  himself  actual  sover¬ 
eign  of  the  Austrian  states.  Numerous 
descriptions  of  Joseph  II. ’s  person  and 
character  have  been  given  by  tourists  who 
visited  Vienna  during  the  last  few  years 
of  Maria  Theresa’s  reign.  He  was  of 
middle  size,  with  a  slim,  well-built  figure  ; 
his  hair  was  long  and  fair,  his  eyes  blue, 
his  features  aquiline,  and  his  manner  quick 
and  determined.  In  imitation  of  his 
model,  Frederick  the  Great,  Joseph  always 
wore  a  military  uniform.  He  was  in 
tensely  desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
For  this  purpose  he  traveller!  much  and 
carefully  observed  the  condition  of  the 
various  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
He  used  to  engage  in  conversation  with 
any  men  of  light  and  leading  he  might 
happen  to  meet.  He  always  led  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  subject  in  which  they  were 
specially  skilled,  and  listened  attentively 
to  what  they  said.  In  order  to  put  people 
at  their  ease,  he  frequented  the  salcmt  of 
Vienna  just  like  a  private  person.  Swin¬ 
burne  frequently  met  the  emperor  at  pri¬ 
vate  parties,  and  noticed  with  astonish¬ 
ment  that  his  Majesty’s  entrance  made  no 
change  in  the  manner  or  attitude  of  the 
guests.  This  abandonment  of  ail  punc¬ 
tilio  in  his  presence  was  due  to  Joseph’s 


own  orders.  “  It  would  be  hard,”  he 
said  to  Dr.  Moore,  “  if,  because  I  have 
the  ill  fortune  to  be  an  emperor,  I  should 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  social  life 
which  are  so  much  to  my  taste.” 

Joseph’s  married  life  was  not  happy. 
His  first  wife  was  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Don  Philip,  the  Spanish  duke  of  Parma. 
The  young  girl — an  olive  skinned,  dark¬ 
eyed  brunette — had  been  secretly  attached 
to  a  page  at  her  father’s  court,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  affection  which  Joseph  lavish¬ 
ed  on  her,  she  was  never  able  to  feel  any 
love  for  her  Austrian  husband.  She  was 
always  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  her 
splendors,  and  was,  moreover,  oppressed 
by  the  forebodings  of  an  early  death.  She 
bore  Joseph  a  daughter  in  1761.  Two 
years  later  she  was  attacked  by  that 
scourge  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
small-pox.  She  died  on  November  27th, 
1763.  Joseph  had  attended  her  through¬ 
out  her  illness  with  the  most  loving  care. 
On  her  death  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of 
grief.  At  this  moment  his  sister  Chris¬ 
tina,  in  the  hope,  it  may  be  charitably 
supposed,  of  moderating  his  transports, 
revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  his  wife  Isa¬ 
bella  had  never  really  loved  him,  and  that 
her  affectionate  manners  had  only  been 
assumed.  A  more  heartless  proceeding 
cannot  be  imagined.  Joseph  never  got 
over  the  shock  of  this  revelation.  To  it 
is  due  the  cynical  bitterness  which  lies  like 
a  cloud  over  the  bright  aspirations  of  his 
future  life. 

Joseph’s  second  marriage  was  one  of 
policy  only.  The  wife  eventually  fixed 
on  for  him  was  Maria  Josepha,  sister  to 
Maximilian,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  This 
union  held  out  great  political  advantages, 
the  Bavarian  connection,  with  a  view  of 
ultimately  getting  Bavaria  exchanged  for 
the  Netherlands,  having  always  been  a 
central  point  of  the  Austrian  diplomacy. 
Joseph’s  second  wife  was  unprepossessing, 
unhealthy,  and  devoid  of  talent  Her 
husband  never  even  pretended  to  show  the 
slightest  affection  for  her,  and  she  always 
turned  pale  and  trembled  whenever  he 
came  into  the  room.  She  died  of  small¬ 
pox  in  1767.  Joseph  never  married 
again.  The  two  daughters  born  to  him 
by  his  first  wife  both  died  in  infancy,  and 
by  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
he  had  resigned  himself  to  look  on  his 
brother  Ijeo[>old  as  his  heir. 

The  Archduke  Joseph’s  earnestness. 
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Kimple  life,  and  evident  intention  to  carry 
out  extensive  reforms  had  aroused  the 
most  intense  excitement  at  Vienna.  On 
his  accession  the  popular  expectations 
were  in  no  way  disappointed.  Joseph’s 
watchwords  were  Reform  and  Economy. 
The  pompous  splendor  which  had  charac¬ 
terized  the  court  even  during  the  last 
years  of  Maria  Theresa  came  to  a  sudden 
end.  The  empress-queen's  expenses  had 
amounted  to  six  million  florins  a  year. 
Those  of  Joseph  II.  barely  touched  half  a 
million.  During  his  long  exclusion  from 
power  Joseph  had  contracted  a  bitter  de¬ 
testation  of  the  two  classes  of  men  who 
had  most  victimized  his  mother,  courtiers 
and  priests.  The  Tartuffes  were  driven 
from  the  palace.  The  number  of  court 
ofiices  was  nithlessly  cut  down.  All  the 
great  court  festivals  known  as  gala  days, 
then  forty  in  number,  were  abolished, 
with  the  single  exception  of  New  Year’s 
Day.  What  remained  of  the  old  Spanish 
costume  and  ceremonial  was  now  Anally 
swept  away.  The  emperor  appeared  on 
the  throne  of  his  fathers  attireii  in  a  sim 

f)le  military  uniform.  “  My  lord  chamber- 
ain,”  said  Joseph  with  a  grin,  will 
faint  when  he  sees  this.”  That  stately 
official  might  indeed  have  said  that  the 
glory  was  departed.  The  special  table 
maintained  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
staff  was  abolished,  and  the  under  cham¬ 
berlains  on  duty  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
palace  at  one  o’clock  and  get  their  dinner 
elsewhere. 

“  In  his  public  capacity  Joseph  worked 
as  hard  as  Frederick  the  Great.  In  sum¬ 
mer  he  rose  at  flve,  in  winter  at  six.  lie 
then  slipped  on  a  dressing  gown  and 
worked  through  piles  of  despatches  till 
nine  o’clock,  when  he  stopped  for  a  frugal 
breakfast.  He  then  dressed  and  went  to 
the  audience  chamber.  Not  only  was  he 
accessible  to  all,  but,  being  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  tyranny  of  the  court  under¬ 
lings,  he  used  to  go  into  the  corridor  out¬ 
side  the  audience  chamber  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  and  ask  who  wished  to  see  him. 
He  never,  says  Wraxall,  kept  any  one 
waiting  with  whom  he  had  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment.  At  about  twelve  the  emperor 
broke  up  the  levee  and  went  for  a  drive. 
He  usually  drove  himself  in  an  open 
caleche  drawn  by  two  English  horses. 
The  drive  flnished,  Joseph  returned  to  his 
dinner.  This  meal,  except  on  meagre 
days,  consisted  of  five  plain  dishes — a 


soup,  a  bonilli,  vegetables,  a  fricassee,  and 
a  loti.  These  were  brought  to  his  apart¬ 
ment  in  fire  deep  dishes,  placed  one  upon 
the  other  ;  they  were  laid  on  the  stove  in 
order  to  keep  them  warm  till  the  emperor 
was  ready.  The  dinner  was  ordered  for 
two  o’clock.  Joseph,  however,  on  re¬ 
turning  from  his  drive,  usually  looked 
over  any  important  despatches  which  had 
come  in  during  his  absence.  It  was  thus 
frequently  as  late  as  five  o’clock  before 
he  sat  down  to  table.  The  dinner,  which 
must  have  been  rather  flat  by  this  time, 
was  very  unceremonious.  In  Vienna  Jo¬ 
seph  always  dined  alone.  He  was  waited 
on  by  one  servant,  with  whom  he  used 
to  converse  during  the  meal.  In  the 
country,  however,  he  frequently  had 
guests  from  the  nobility.  When  on  his 
travels  his  secretaries  always  dined  with 
him. 

After  dinner  Joseph  enjoyed  an  hour’s 
music.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and 
sang  with  a  fine  bass  voice.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work,  at  which  he  continued 
till  about  seven  o’clock,  when,  if  not 
pressed  for  time,  he  alwajs  drove  to  the 
theatre.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  comic 
operas  and  broad  farces.  It  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him  that  he  went  to  the  theatre 
like  a  private  person,  and  always  refused 
to  occupy  the  imperial  box. 

Joseph,  though  not  a  libertine,  was  no 
woman-hater  like  the  old  cynic  of  8ans- 
Souci.  After  the  theatre  he  went  to 
some  reception,  where  he  finished  the 
evening  in  pleasant  conversation  with  a 
party  of  ladies.  Up  to  1777  Joseph’s 
favorite  resort  had  been  the  salon  of 
Countess  Windischgratz.  After  her  death 
in  that  year  he  spent  his  evenings  at  the 
Lichtenstein  Palace.  He  here  used  inva¬ 
riably  to  meet  a  chosen  coterie  of  five  great 
ladies — ‘‘  Les  cinq  dames  r^unies  de  la  so- 
ciete  qui  m’y  ont  toler6,”  he  called  them 
on  his  dcatn-bed.  English  visitors  who 
were  present  at  these  receptions  speak  of 
them  as  delightful.  Conversation  was  the 
only  recreation  allowed,  for  Joseph,  unlike 
his  father,  never  played  at  cards.  Be¬ 
tween  ten  and  eleven  Joseph  returned 
home.  He  at  once  went  to  his  study  and 
worked  often  till  long  beyond  midnight 
He  then  took  a  plate  of  soup  and  retired 
for  the  night.  His  bed  was  merely  a  sack 
filled  with  straw.  Only  just  before  his 
death  could  he  be  brought  to  use  a  mat¬ 
tress  stuffed  with  feathers. 
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The  foregoing  nketch  of  Joseph’s  daily 
routine  shows  that  the  life  of  a  really 
hard-working  and  conscientious  monarch 
is  one  of  the  hardest  in  existence.  The 
important  political  events  of  his  reign  are 
beyond  our  province.  It  therefore  mere¬ 
ly  remains  for  us  to  tell  very  briefly  the 
sad  story  of  his  end. 

The  severe  labors  to  which  Joseph  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  had  by  the  year  1787 
begun  to  tell  s«^rioiisly  upon  a  frame  which 
contained  the  seeds  of  consumption.  Ilis 
physical  weakness  was  aggravated  by  the 
failure  of  his  various  reforming  measures 
and  by  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  army 
in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1788.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  ecclesiastical  changes  had  brought 
down  upon  him  the  most  violent  denun¬ 
ciations  fr«)m  every  section  of  the  Austrian 
clergy.  The  nobility,  for  whose  insolence 
toward  the  lower  and  middle  classes  he 
felt  the  most  burning  indignation,  regard¬ 
ed  him  with  inveterate  hatred,  lie  had 
always  refused  to  acknowledge  the  claims 
of  birth,  and  had  presented  commoners  to 
episcopal  sees  and  to  high  posts  in  the 
civil  service.  Worse  than  this,  he  had 
l>estowed  patents  of  nobility  on  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  worthy  banker,  Joseph  Michael 
Arnstein,  who,  moreover,  was  a  Jew. 
Joseph  evidently  held  the  doctrine  that 
before  the  state,  as  represented  by  him¬ 
self,  all  men  were  equal.  When  a  noble¬ 
man  mildly  hinted  to  him  that  it  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  if  he,  JoK'ph,  were  to  consoitmore 
with  the  nobles,  his  equals,  and  less  with 
people  who  were  absolutely  of  no  birth  at 
all,  like  Mozart  for  instance,  who  was  only 
a  musician,  Joseph  turned  on  the  speaker 
and  retorted,  “  If  I  wished  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  only  with  my  equals,  1  should  have 
to  go  down  to  the  vault  in  the  Capuchins 
and  pass  my  days  among  the  coflins  of  my 
ancestors.” 

During  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1788 
Joseph  caught  a  bad  fever  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  marshes.  He  recovered  from  this 
first  illness,  but  the  end  was  evidently 
close  at  hand.  The  emperor  had  grown 
thin  and  pale,  his  voice,  once  so  strong, 
had  sunk  to  a  husky  whisper,  his  clear 
blue  eyes — ‘‘  imperial  ”  blue  as  his  friends 
had  fondly  called  them — had  become  weak 
and  watery.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  his  physicians,  he  still  continued  his 
labors  on  behalf  of  the  state.  Meantime 


his  political  troubles  grew  and  multiplied  ; 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  had  introduced 
extensive  reforms  with  the  view  of  uniting 
those  provinces  more  closely  to  the  central 
government  of  Vienna,  were  in  active  re¬ 
volt.  The  Hungarian  magnates,  furious 
at  his  generous  efforts  on  behalf  of  their 
miserable  serfs,  were  openly  threatening 
insurrection  At  last,  on  January  28th, 
1790,  Joseph  found  himself  compelled  to 
issue  the  celebrated  decree  by  which  he 
revoked  all  his  reforms.  From  this  blow 
he  never  recovered  ;  he  began  to  sink 
rapidly,  and  on  February  12th  his  chief 
physician  informed  him  that  there  was  no 
hope. 

Even  on  his  death-bed  more  troubles 
were  to  come  upon  him.  On  the  15th, 
after  saying  farewell  to  his  generals,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  take  leave  of  the  wife 
of  his  nephew  Francis,  Elizabeth  of  SVur- 
temberg.  The  latter,  a  pretty  and  engag¬ 
ing  princess,  had  always  been  a  favorite  of 
his,  and  her  affection  had  done  much  to 
brighten  the  last  sad  months  of  his  reign. 
The  princess  was  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy,  and  Joseph,  fearing  lest  his 
ghastly  appearance  might  cause  her  a  sud¬ 
den  shock,  bade  his  room  be  darkened, 
with  the  exception  of  one  taper  which 
stood  at  some  distance  from  his  bed. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  young  princess 
entered  the  gloomy  chamber  and  heard 
his  first  faltering  words  of  greeting  than 
she  fainted  away  and  had  to  be  carried 
out.  A  few  hours  after  she  was  seized 
with  the  pangs  of  labor,  and  was  deliv¬ 
ered  prematurely  of  a  child  amid  frightful 
sufferings.  By  the  dawn  of  February 
17th  she  was  dead.  The  lord  chamber- 
lain,  Count  Rosenberg,  had  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  news  of  this  sad  event  to  the  dy¬ 
ing  emperor.  On  hearing  it,  Joseph  cried 
out — 

“  0  Ijord  !  Thy  will  be  done  !  what  I 
suffer  no  tongue  can  tell  !  I  thought  I 
was  prepared  to  bear  all  the  agony  of 
death  which  the  Lord  would  vouchsafe  to 
lay  upon  me  ;  but  this  dreadful  calamity 
exceeds  everything  that  I  have  suffered  in 
this  miserable  world.” 

The  enjperor  remained  for  some  hours 
in  a  state  of  stupor.  He,  however,  rallied 
enough  to  add  a  few  codicils  to  his  will, 
leaving  legacies  to  old  servants  and  to  the 
widows  of  certain  deserving  officers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  Turkish  war.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  19th  the  emperor  made  his  peace 
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with  God,  and  in  the  early  morning  of 
February  20th  he  passed  away. 

Joseph  II.  was  succeeded  in  all  his  dig¬ 
nities  by  his  brother  Leopold,  a  ruler  who, 
though  a  dilettante  and  a  profligate,  pos¬ 
sessed  political  and  diplomatic  talents  of 
the  highest  order.  With  his  accession 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
Austria.  It  falls  to  the  imperial  house  of 


Hapshurg,  as  the  chief  representative  of 
the  old  regime,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
'fight  against  the  civil  and  military  propa- 
gandism  of  the  French  Revolution.  And 
as  that  event  is  usually  taken  as  setting  an 
end  to  the  shallow  yet  splendid  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  here  that  we  pro. 
pose  to  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  old 
court  of  Vienna. — Temple  Bar. 


ELEPHANT  KRAALS. 

BV  SIR  W,  II.  OREOORT. 


Os  arriving  at  Aden,  I  found  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  inviting  me 
to  make  no  arrangements  on  reaching  that 
island,  as  there  was  to  be  an  Elephant 
Kraal  early  in  February  at  a  place  about 
fifty  miles  from  Colombo.  This  was  very 
exciting  news  to  one  during  whose  govern¬ 
ment  of  nearly  six  years  in  Ceylon,  there 
had  not  been  a  single  kraal. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  private  concern 
got  up  by  certain  chiefs  of  the  Western 
Provinces  as  a  compliment  to  their  new 
governor.  They  took  the  entire  expense 
on  themselves  of  driving  in  the  elephants, 
and  of  erecting  some  very  pretty  and  com. 
fortable  houses,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
talipot  palm,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Governor  and  his  party,  and  of  the 
local  officials.  The  promoters  of  the  en. 
tertainment,  however,  expected  to  recoup 
themselves  for  their  outlay  by  the  sale  of 
the  captured  elephants,  but  the  sport  alone 
would  have  induced  them  to  undertake  it. 
It  seldom  comes,  it  is  true,  for  kraals  are 
not  an  every-day  occurrence.  In  1866 
one  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  another  in  1882  in  honor 
of  the  English  princes  ;  bnt  though  few 
and  far  between,  yet  tradition  keeps  alive 
the  story,  and  what  Epsom  is  to  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  or  a  “  corrida  de  Toros”  to 
Spaniards,  such  is  a  kraal  to  the  Singalese. 
They  will  go  any  distance  to  one,  and  are 
as  knowing  and  as  garrulous  about  ele¬ 
phants  and  their  doings  as  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  ”  Aficionado”  about  Manchegan 
bulls. 

After  a  pleasant  morning  drive  and  a 
subsequent  short  ride  along  a  bridle  path 
we  reached  our  destination,  and  found 
our  leaf  cottages  very  prettily  situated  in 
a  meadow  by  the  side  of  a  clear  stream. 


We  were  invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
Governor  in  this  pleasant  bivouac,  and 
much  enjoyed  the  hospitality.  The  kraal 
itself  was  about  three-ipiarters  of  a  mile 
away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  which 
ffanked  our  meadow.  It  was  constructed 
at  the  end  of  a  valley,  and  ran  up  the  side 
of  the  hill,  and  was  two  or  three  acres  in 
extent.  The  word  ‘‘  Kraal  ”  is  Dutch, 
and  is  identical  with  the  Spanish  “  Cor¬ 
ral  ”  or  enclosure  ;  and  the  present  en¬ 
closure  was  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
sunk  into  the  ground.  Cross-bars  lashed 
to  them  by  tough  creepers  from  the  jungle, 
gave  the  palisade  great  strength,  and 
peeled  pointed  sticks  were  arranged  along 
it  to  repulse  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  captive  elephants  to  break  out.  A 
grand  stand,  large  enough  to  hold  fifty 
persons,  was  erected  over  the  palisade  in 
a  position  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  kraal,  and  a  .small  kind  of  crow’s  nest 
was  placed  just  over  the  opening  through 
which  the  elephants  were  to  be  driven. 
From  that  post  the  Governor  and  a  few 
friends  would  be  able  to  see  the  first  rush 
of  the  huge  beasts  into  the  kraal  ;  and  we 
were  strictly  enjoined  when  the  time  ar¬ 
rived  not  to  speak  or  cough,  and  above  all 
things,  not  to  smoke,  lest  suspicion  being 
aroused,  the  elephants  should  turn  back. 

In  the  evening  the  Governor  invited  the 
two  native  chiefs  who  were  getting  up  the 
hunt  to  dinner.  They  informed  us  that 
the  herd  was  well  surrounded,  and  they 
hoped  to  drive  them  in  next  morning. 
We  had  much  elephant  talk,  and  broke 
up  full  of  expectation. 

The  morning  came,  but  with  it  the  ad¬ 
verse  news  that  the  herd  had  fallen  back, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  driving  in  that 
day  ;  but  in  order  that  time  might  not 
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han^  heavily  upon  us,  a  fish  kraal  was 
proposed  for  our  amusement  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  This  was  effected  in  a  lovely  spot 
where  a  iar^e  pool  of  a  couple  of  acres  in 
extent  was  hemmed  in  by  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
and  filled  hy  the  river  tumbling  through  a 
rocky  defile  above  it.  The  fish  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  pool  were  driven  into  a  corner 
by  nets  ;  in  it  were  placed  boughs  and 
logs  of  wood,  under  which  they  hid.  At 
length  the  net  completely  surrounded  the 
corner,  which  seemed  alive  with  fish. 
They  were  a  species  of  carp,  almost  all 
small — scarcely  any  reaching  2  lb.  in 
weight,  but  they  jumped  like  the  best 
Irish  steeplechasers.  The  net  was  raised 
about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  and  many  of  them  cleared  it  gallantly 
and  got  off  safely  into  the  open  water. 
A  prodigious  v]uantity  were  captured  at 
last  and  distributed  among  the  beaters, 
who  received  them  with  much  satisfaction, 
fish  curry  being  a  special  dainty. 

Next  day  good  news  arrived  that  though 
the  elephants  had  broken  through  the 
inner  circle  the  day  before,  yet  that  they 
had  l>een  driven  back  by  the  outer  cordon 
and  were  expected  to  enter  the  kraal  be¬ 
fore  noon.  In  elephant-catching  there 
are  two  cordons,  one  in  advance,  the 
other  some  distance  behind,  to  turn  the 
elephants  if  they  grow  restive  and  succeed 
in  breaking  back.  They  are  driven  very 
slowly,  only  a  few  miles  a  day.  There 
were  from  500  to  600  boaters  employed, 
who  were  relieved  by  a  succession  of  new¬ 
comers  from  the  villages  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  When  dusk  advances,  a  halt  is 
proclaimed  and  a  cordon  of  tires  in  a  con¬ 
stant  blaze  prevents  the  retreat  of  the  ele¬ 
phants  during  the  night.  Next  day  after 
breakfast,  we  went  up  to  the  kraal  and 
took  our  silent  untobaccofied  station  in 
the  crow’s  nest  over  the  entrance.  We 
heard  the  wild  cries  of  the  beaters  appar¬ 
ently  near,  louder  and  louder,  quicker  and 
quicker  came  the  shots.  We  knew  the 
great  l>ea8tH  were  close  at  hand,  all  at  once 
we  held  our  breath,  we  saw  the  jungle 
wave,  and  then  heard  the  crash  of  trees, 
and  on  rushed  headlong  into  the  kraal 
eleven  elephants,  bearing  down  everything 
before  them.  “  Now  we  may  light  our 
cigars,”  we  cried,  and  so  we  did.  In  an 
instant  the  palisades  in  the  space  left  open 
for  the  entry  were  securely  fixed  and  all 
hope  of  escape  impossible.  The  next  step 
was  to  beat  down  the  jungle  within  the 


kraal,  in  order  that  the  noosers  might  have 
every  opportunity  of  easy  approach.  An 
opening  was  made  in  the  enclosure,  and 
six  tame  elephants  stalked  into  it.  Two 
turned  tail  the  moment  the  wild  herd  ap¬ 
proached  them,  and  were  so  fri&rhtened  that 
they  would  do  nothing,  so  they  were  ig- 
nominiously  turned  out,  and  four  remained 
for  the  work  ;  two  of  them  gigantic  old 
tuskers  who  knew  their  business  and  never 
quailed.  The  poor  captives,  among  whom 
were  two  mothers  with  calves,  kept  con¬ 
stantly  together,  thinking  their  safety  lay 
in  union.  The  great  object  was  to  pen 
them  in  some  spot,  in  order  that  the 
noosers  might  get  to  their  feet  and  fix  the 
rope  upon  them.  It  was  a  most  striking 
scene,  the  rush  of  the  beasts  bearing  down 
everything  crashing  and  waving  before 
them,  and  all  at  once  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  by  the  sight  of  the  huge  tusker  step¬ 
ping  gravely  out  and  barring  the  way  with 
his  gigantic  head.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
perfect  symbol  of  the  .^Eschylean  inexor¬ 
able  resistless  fate,  something  treading 
slowly,  noiselessly,  bearing  with  it  utter 
irretrievable  ruin.  The  deliberation  and 
calmness  of  the  approach  was  a  terrible 
sight,  nothing  appeared  but  the  enormous 
head  and  the  trunk  which  touched  the 
ground,  and  the  bright  colors  of  the 
riders  ;  all  the  rest  was  hidden  in  the  foli¬ 
age.  The  poor  prisoners  halted,  gazed, 
knew  their  master,  and  bolted  another 
way  ;  to  be  again  encountered  by  his  com¬ 
rade.  At  last  a  roar,  or  rather  a  shriek, 
and  a  violent  trumpeting  denoted  that  a 
capture  had  been  effected.  The  rope  was 
fixed  on  the  leg  of  a  calf,  a  small  one,  but 
for  all  that  he  made  a  good  fight.  One  of 
the  large  elephants  dragged  him  down  by 
the  rope  to  a  tree  in  the  corner  of  the 
kraal  by  which  a  small  stream  was  running 
and  there  he  was  tied  up.  Both  on  this 
and  on  other  occasions  it  was  amusing  to 
see  the  good-natured  manner  in  which  the 
tame  elephants  handled  their  prisoners. 
They  pushed  them  to  the  very  spot  where 
they  wished  them  to  go,  and  when  there 
kept  them  perfectly  steady  till  the  tying- 
up  process  was  effected.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  beat  or  hurt  them.  They 
seemed  as  it  were  to  say  “  there  is  not  the 
slightest  use  in  resistance,”  and  the  cap¬ 
tives  after  a  very  short  struggle  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  that  view  of  the  case.  The 
noosing  and  tying- up  process  was  con¬ 
tinued  the  next  day,  but  we  were  obliged 
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to  leave  and  failed  in  consequence  to  see  a 
very  touching  episode.  The  calf  of  one 
of  the  cow  elephants  was  noosed,  the 
mother  did  her  l^st  to  save  it,  but  when 
it  was  dragged  away  by  the  huge  tame 
tuskers  she  gave  up  the  hopeless  struggle, 
and  retired  into  the  rank  of  the  still  free 
wild  ones.  The  young  elephant  was  tied 
to  a  tree  in  a  corner  of  the  kraal  within 
three  or  four  yards  of  the  largest  concourse 
of  spectators.  The  wild  elephants  being 
again  driven  round  the  kraal  passed  near 
the  spot,  and  this  time  the  poor  cow 
walked  deliberately  out  from  her  fellows 
and  came  down  to  her  calf,  with  whom 
she  remained  the  whole  day,  comforting 
and  petting  it  with  her  trunk,  and  not 
paying  the  slightest  heed  to  the  stones  and 
sticks  and  bad  language  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  hurled  at  her.  At  last  she  too 
submitted  to  be  tied  up  without  resistance. 
The  Governor’s  party  left  that  afternoon, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  remaining 
elephants  were  secured  without  loss  of  life 
or  accident. 

It  was  notified  to  me  on  my  arrival  by 
the  Kandyan  chiefs  of  the  North-Western 
Province  that  as  a  remembrance  of  the 
friendship  which  used  to  exist  between  us 
during  my  term  of  government,  they  were 
about  to  offer  me  the  compliment  of  a 
kraal  on  a  great  scale  in  the  wild  regions 
of  their  province. 

They  were  already  busily  engaged  in  a 
drive  of  the  elephants  which  al»ounded 
th(re,  and  were  employing  a  prodigious 
force  of  beaters,  from  1500  to  2000  men. 
It  is  probable  there  was  some  exaggeration 
in  the  number  ;  still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  vast  number  of  men  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
was  being  beaten  by  them  toward  one 
point  where  the  site  for  a  kraal  had  been 
selected.  News  reached  us  from  time  to 
time  of  large  herds  of  elephants  being  on 
the  move.  It  was  said  that  120  had  been 
counted  within  the  circle,  and  among  them 
a  large  and  formidable  tusker.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  liberality  of  our  enter¬ 
tainers  ;  they  had  erected  a  large  and 
tasteful  house  of  talipot  leaves  close  to  the 
kraal  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Gov. 
ernor’s  party  and  myself. 

The  Governor  at  first  did  not  intend  to 
be  present,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  change  his  mind,  much  to  my 
gratification,  as  I  again  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  society.  He  was  accompanied  by 
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Lady  and  Miss  Gordon,  which  made  the 
party  very  agreeable.  . 

We  received  notice  that  on  the  6th  of 
March,  the  elephants  would  be  close  to 
the  kraal.  Rumors  went  abroad  that 
about  sixty  elephants  were  l>eing  driven, 
the  rest  having  cither  escaped  by  their 
own  exertions,  or  having  been  allowed  to 
depart  as  the  number  was  unmanageable. 
On  the  6th  accordingly,  wo  all  departed 
from  Kandy  at  early  morn,  breakfasted  at 
his  beautiful  residence  near  Korunegala 
with  the  Government  agent  or  satrap  of 
the  North-Western  Province,  and  reached 
the  kraal,  which  lay  about  30  miles  due 
west  of  Korunegala,  at  about  6  o’clock  in 
the  evening. 

On  reaching  our  destination,  I  was  most 
astonished  at  the  scene  which  met  the  eye. 
A  considerable  town  of  leaf  huts  had  sud¬ 
denly  sprung  up,  and  the  high  road  was 
lined  with  shops  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
wares.  Further  down,  in  the  almost  dry 
bed,  and  by  the  banks  of  a  large  river, 
were  rows  of  bullock  carts,  each  of  them 
the  abode  of  visitors,  temporary  hotels, 
and  occupied  by  more  than  one  sleeper, 
while  there  was  just  enough  water  for 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  toilets.  Branch¬ 
ing  from  the  high  road  and  leading  to  the 
kraal,  was  a  by-road,  and  on  each  side  of 
it  were  constructed  houses  made  of  talipot 
leaves,  and  inhabited  by  members  of  the 
civil  service,  and  other  well-to-do  folk. 
They  seemed  to  be  filled  with  ladies  in  the 
gay  and  light  attire  of  tropical  costume. 
It  was  stated  that  there  were  6000  per¬ 
sons,  independently  of  the  beaters,  in  this 
temporary  camp,  over  which  a  week  pre¬ 
viously  nothing  had  been  passing  except 
wild  beasts.  On  reaching  the  precincts  of 
the  town,  we  were  welcomed  by  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  elephants,  and  marched  behind 
them  in  state  to  the  spacious  bungalow 
erected  by  the  Kandyan  chiefs  for  our 
reception.  It  was  very  prettily  arranged 
and  decorated,  with  about  ten  rooms,  and 
not  more  than  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
kraal. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  kraal. 
There  were  about  two  acres  of  ground  en¬ 
closed  by  a  strong  stockade,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  two-storied  grand  stand  had  been 
erected,  with  upper  and  lower  compart¬ 
ments,  from  which  all  the  operations  could 
be  well  seen. 

It  was  most  tastefully  decorated  with 
scarlet  and  white  drapery  ;  the  arms  of 
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the  Governor  and  of  myself  were  em¬ 
blazoned  on  it,  and  it  was  carpeted  like  a 
drawinjf-room.  We  were  in  great  hopes 
of  Iwiing  summoned  to  it  on  the  following 
day,  as  it  was  contidently  asserted  that  the 
elephants  were  close  to  the  river,  and  once 
they  were  over  it  all  the  rest  was  a  matter 
of  plain  sailing,  and  of  a  few  hours’  des¬ 
perate  driving.  But  the  next  day  came, 
and  then  the  next  day  and  the  next.  Each 
day  brought  with  it  its  own  tales  ;  one 
person  confidently  asserting  he  had  seen 
the  elephants  close  to  the  river  ;  another 
being  positive  he  too  had  seen  them,  but 
several  miles  away,  and  the  last  tidings 
bearer  was  right.  On  Sunday  we  had  di¬ 
vine  sendee  at  the  Governor’s  bungalow, 
and  the  Kev.  .Mr.  Ireland  Jones  preached 
to  a  larire  and  attentive  audience  of  Euro¬ 
peans  and  natives  an  admirable  sermon  on 
the  text,  “  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
mine,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.” 
Still,  the  l>easts  of  the  forest  would  not  or 
did  not  advance.  We  heard  rumors  of  a 
particularly  fierce  cow  elephant  with  a  very 
young  calf  at  her  feet,  disarranging  the 
line  by  desperate  attacks  on  the  beaters, 
who  could  only  repulse  her  by  firing  bul¬ 
lets  at  her  from  their  extraordinary  collec¬ 
tion  of  fire-aims  ;  and,  indeed,  such  mar¬ 
vellous  arms  could  never  have  been  seen 
elsewhere  :  Portuguese  and  Dutch  barrels 
adapted  to  Hint- locks,  old  Tower  muskets, 
huge  pistols,  blunderbusses.  They  all, 
however,  made  a  noise  and  frightened  the 
ele(>hants  ;  but  they  did  more  than  that  : 
they  killed  two  beaters  by  being  indiscrim¬ 
inately  discharged.  One  of  the  victims, 
a  pour  boy,  had  climbed  a  tree  to  see  the 
sport,  when  a  shot  fired  in  the  air  wounded 
him  so  severely  that  he  died  shortly  after- 
war<l. 

As  may  be  supposed,  time  began  to 
hang  heavily  ;  the  weather  was  very  hot, 
and  the  camp  being  surrounded  by  jungle, 
it  was  reached  by  little  air.  It  was  a 
mercy  that  we  were  not  all  attacked  by 
some  disorder.  No  exercise  was  possible, 
partly  from  the  thickness  of  the  covert  all 
around,  and  partly  owing  to  the  strict  in 
junctions  which  were  circulated  that  no 
one  was  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  ele¬ 
phants  for  fear  of  heading  them  back. 

There  were  not  many  episodes  to  be¬ 
guile  the  time  :  one  night  an  assault  was 
committed  by  a  wild  rogue  elephant, 
which  invaded  the  camp  and  attacked  and 
ill  treated  two  small  tame  elephants  on  the 


outskirts.  He  was  watched  for  next 
night,  but  departed  never  to  return  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  volley  from  some  sportsmen, 
who  failed  to  bring  in  his  tail.  Then 
there  were  horse  races,  and  much  hard  and 
dangerous  riding  in  them,  as  is  sure  to  be 
the  case  when  the  planters  gather  together. 
They  were  succeeded  by  elephant  races, 
and  very  grave,  grotesque  affairs  they 
were.  Whichever  got  the  lead  retained 
it,  as  in  the  best  part  of  the  course,  and 
especially  at  the  finish,  there  was  only 
room  for  one.  The  delays  and  the  ex¬ 
cuses  for  the  non  arrival  of  the  elephants 
continued  into  the  new  week,  and  at  last 
became  so  intolerable  that  we  all  deter¬ 
mined  to  depart,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
12th,  having  been  at  the  kraal  since 
Wednesday  the  6th,  we  revolted,  packed 
up  our  things  and  were  on  the  point  of 
starting  when  in  rushed  a  messenger  in 
hot  haste,  and  informed  us  that  the  whole 
herd  would  l>e  driven  in  within  five  min¬ 
utes.  And  sure  enough  we  heard  a  tre¬ 
mendous  outcry  close  at  hand,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  reports  of  ail  manner  of 
fire-arms.  W'e  arrived  in  time  to  see  the 
dash  in  of  the  huge  beasts,  who  tan  round 
the  stockade  seeking  an  exit,  but  in  vain. 
At  every  point  there  were  spearmen,  and 
the  open  space  by  which  they  entered  was 
instantly  closed  up.  It  was  difficult  at 
first  to  see  them  as  they  took  refuge  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  covert.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  beat  down  all  the 
brushwood,  to  enable  the  noosers  to  go  to 
work,  and  four  tame  elephants  marched  in 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  most  amusing 
to  see  the  perfectly  business-like  manner 
with  which  they  performed  their  task. 
They  soon  found  out  the  few  trees  which 
were  beyond  their  strength  and  they 
troubled  themselves  no  more  with  them. 
The  others  they  rocked  to  and  fro  till  they 
overthrew  them,  and  then  walked  along 
them  breaking  off  the  branches,  and  con¬ 
verting  in  a  short  time  that  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  a  thick  jungle  into  level  ground. 
One  large  dark-colored  elephant  showed 
remarkable  skill  and  sagacity,  and  we  were 
all  admiring  his  cleverness  as  he  worked 
away  just  under  the  stand  within  a  few 
yards  of  us.  All  at  once  a  frightful  oc¬ 
currence  took  place.  The  Mahout  sitting 
on  his  shoulders  dropped  his  goad,  and 
the  man  behind  him,  who  was  the  regular 
attendant  on  the  beast,  got  down  to  pick 
it  up.  In  an  instant  the  elephant  turned 
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on  him,  seized  him  with  his  trunk,  threw 
him«down,  knelt  upon  him  and  drove  his 
tush  (lower  tooth),  for  he  was  not  a  tusker, 
right  through  his  body.  The  tush  was 
broken  off  by  the  violence  of  the  blow. 
Ue  then  actually  mashed  him  with  his 
knees.  The  Mahout  kept  his  seat  all  this 
time,  but  vainly  urged  the  beast  to  rise. 
At  last,  having  satiated  his  revenge,  he 
got  up  and  allowed  himself,  all  dripping 
from  the  mouth  with  his  victim’s  blood, 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  enclosure  as  quietly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  was  a 
terrible  scene  close  under  the  eyes  of  a 
number  of  ladies,  who,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  men,  were  altogether  upset.  The 
Governor  at  once  ordered  the  proceedings 
to  be  stopped  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
oor  native’s  death  was  instantaneous,  for 
e  was  crushed  into  a  mass.  It  turned 
out  afterward  that  the  elephant  ought 
never  to  have  been  worked  that  day,  as 
he  had  given  unmistakable  signs  of  being 

in  must,”  and  had  always  been  more  or 
less  ill-tempered.  The  drivers,  however, 
had  no  misgivings,  and  so  the  owner  did 
not  interfere.  But  the  poor  man  who  fell 
a  victim  ought  to  have  had  every  cause 
for  misgiving,  as  the  elephant  had  an  old 
grudge  against  him  on  account  of  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  and  had  three  times  before  at¬ 
tempted  to  kill  him.  An  elephant  does 
not  forget  ill-treatment,  but  will  long  bide 
his  time. 

On  returning  to  the  kraal  the  process  of 
noosing  was  begun  and  was  most  admir¬ 
ably  carried  on.  At  the  former  kraal, 
owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  drivers  of 
elephants  coming  from  different  districts, 
there  were  constant  failures  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  even  when  a  noosing  was 
effected  the  ropes  seemed  continually  to 
break  like  pack-thread.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  the  enormous  weight  of  the  captured 
animal  and  the  strain  of  his  struggling  one 
way  and  the  tame  elephant  another  it 
seems  a  miracle  that  any  rope  can  stand  ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  they  did  their 
work  bravely.  They  were  said  to  be  made 
of  cowhide.  Two  of  the  largest  tamed 
elephants  were  furnished  with  these  ropes, 
which  were  about  forty  feet  long  and  fast¬ 
ened  round  their  shoulders.  When  a 
favorable  opportunity  occurred  and  the 
herd  of  wild  elephants  was  stopped  and 
mixed  in  together,  the  nooser,  rope  in 
hand,  entered  the  crowd  with  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  courage,  slipped  it  over  the 


6rst  hind  leg  that  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  then  with  one  tug  the  strug¬ 
gle  began.  One  man  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  ;  he  ran  in  front  of  the 
tame  elephant  to  which  he  l>elongcd, 
armed  only  with  a  s{>ear,  and  several  times 
turned  with  this  weapon  the  attack  of  wild 
ones  who  resented  his  approach. 

The  levelling  of  the  jungle  was  a  shorter 
job  than  it  seemed  likely  to  be.  The 
riishings  to  and  fro  of  a  herd  of  twenty- 
six  wild  elephants,  for  that  number  were 
enclosed,  soon  made  the  rough  places 
smooth,  and  the  noosing  proceeded  vigor¬ 
ously.  The  famous  cow  of  whose  fierce¬ 
ness  we  had  heard  so  much  was  one  of  the 
captives.  She  had  a  very  wee  elephant  at 
her  foot,  which  we  thought  would  every 
minute  be  smothered  in  the  thick  mud 
of  a  pond  within  the  kraal  which  the  cap¬ 
tives  had,  by  constantly  running  through 
it,  worked  up  into  a  tenacious  mass.  The 
little  fellow,  however,  struggled  manfully 
for  his  lil>erty  ;  but  the  poor  mother  had 
lost  her  courage,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
her  wounds,  and  soon  gave  in.  Indeed 
there  was  but  little  resistance.  Six  weeks’ 
continual  driving  had  taken  the  steel  out 
of  them.  They  looked  thoroughly  woe¬ 
begone  and  very  sorry  for  thetnselves. 
One  alone  fought  valiantly  for  his  libeity. 
He  was  a  large  dark  elephant  and  did  not 
generally  go  with  the  herd  but  by  himself. 
On  several  occasions,  as  the  row  of  three 
or  four  tame  elephants  advanced  toward 
him,  he  rushed  at  them — 

“  And  thrice  came  on  in  fnry, 

And  thrice  tamed  back  in  dread — " 

but  his  courage  failed  and  he  again  re¬ 
treated. 

At  last,  however,  he  got  his  chance  and 
did  not  miss  it.  Generally  the  pursuing 
elephants  had  a  larger  tusker  leading  by 
about  three  parts  of  a  length,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  worsting  him.  This  time 
a  small  one  took  the  lead,  it  was  less  in 
height  than  the  wild  one,  but  strong  and 
well  fed.  The  moment  the  captive  saw 
the  change  in  the  ranks  he  came  on  in 
right  good  earnest,  dashed  at  the  small 
one  and  gave  him  a  blow  with  his  trunk, 
a  tremendous  stroke  and  apparently  over¬ 
whelming  ;  but  the  little  fellow  stood  it 
manfully,  and,  charging  in  turn,  struck 
his  antagonist  with  his  forehead  just  in  the 
shoulder  and  knocked  him  right  back  and 
down  a  bank  near  the  scene  of  the  en- 
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counter.  The  wild  one  never  charged 
H^ain,  but  was  the  last  captured,  and  very 
dangerous  He  perfectly  under.stood  all 
that  was  going  on  and  made  little  of  the 
devices  to  catch  him.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  his  walks  he  always  pas.sed  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  tree  ;  in  this  a  native  was  perched, 
holding  a  rope  with  an  open  noose  which 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  which  was  covered 
with  leaves.  He  at  once  walked  up  to  it, 
pushed  the  leaves  aside,  took  up  the  nouse 
with  his  trunk  and  threw  it  out  of  his  way 
contemptuously.  He  at  la.«t  gave  in  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  kraal  was  over  I  asked  a  Singalese 
gentleman  whether  it  would  ever  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  train  such  a  large  and  fierce  animal  ? 

“  I  bought  him,”  said  this  gentleman, 
“  at  a  high  price,  and  he  walked  eff  two 
or  three  days  after  his  capture  to  my  estate 
about  50  miles  away.  He  was  in  charge 
of  two  tame  elephants.  He  is  a  most 
docile,  intelligent  fellow,  and  will  soon  Ire 
of  great  value.” 

The  Governor’s  party  left  that  evening, 
and  in  the  two  following  days  the  remain¬ 
ing  elephants  were  noosed,  sold,  and 
Kraaltuwn  relapsed  again  into  wilderness. 

A  great  deal  of  adverse  comment  has 
been  made  on  these  kraals.  It  is  said 
tliat  they  are  cruel  as  regards  the  peasants 
who  drive,  the  chiefs  who  are  at  expense 
in  getting  them  up,  and  the  elephants 
which  are  captured.  I  cannot  accept  any 
of  these  unfavorable  criticisms.  From  all 
I  can  hear,  both  the  peasants  and  the 
chiefs  are  greatly  pleased  at  the  rare 
chance  which  presents  itself  of  carrying 
out  a  kraal.  They  took  the  opportunity 
of  paying  me  the  compliment  of  oSering 
it  to  me,  and  I  believe  the  suggestion  was 
entirely  their  own.  It  may  look  as  if 
strong  compulsion  were  employed  to  keep 
from  1200  to  2000  men  constantly  beat¬ 
ing  for  six  weeks,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  men  were  near  their  vil¬ 
lages,  that  the  work  was  very  easy,  in 
fact  not  work  at  all,  and  that  the  strung, 
hardy  Kandyans  are  all  intensely  fond  of 
field  sports.  As  for  the  chiefs,  their  ex¬ 
penditure  wjis  but  small,  and  they  re¬ 
couped  much  of  it  by  the  sale  of  the  ele¬ 
phants.  There  was  no  mistake  as  to  their 
intense  enjoyment  of  it.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  great  Kandyan  magnate,  whom 
we  had  admired  the  day  before  in  his  im- 

1  losing  costume,  all  gold  and  color,  now 
le  was  half  naked,  tattered,  torn,  perspir¬ 


ing,  and  almost  hoarse  from  shooting,  but 
still  full  of  go  and  excitement.  As  I  said 
before,  the  kraai  is  their  great  fair,  their 
Derby,  and  they  and  all  the  population 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  another  some 
years  hence  when  an  opportunity  occurs. 
As  for  the  elephants,  if  they  had  tongues 
to  speak,  and  they  certainly  can  do  every¬ 
thing  but  speak,  I  am  confident  they 
would  say,  ‘‘  If  we  are  to  be  killed  for 
sport  or  captured  for  use,  let  us  by  all 
means  be  captured  by  a  kraal.  We  shall 
be  well  taken  care  of  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives,  get  a  treat  of  sugar  now  and  then 
which  we  dearly  love,  have  to  perform  a 
moderate  amount  of  work,  for  wc  are  the 
best  judges  as  to  what  we  can  do,  and  as 
for  kind  treatment,  leave  that  to  us  ;  we 
are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  if  ill-used  to  ‘  know  the  rea.son  why.’  ” 
It  is  true  that  about  one  in  five  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  die  of  those  captured  in  a  kraal, 
either  from  pining  or  from  wounds,  though 
I  did  not  hear  of  any  that  had  died  in  the 
kraal  just  described,  except  the  cow, 
which  had  been  grievously  wounded.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  elephants  which  are 
caught  by  licen.se  not  more  than  two  out 
of  five  survive.  They  are  caught  by 
trackers,  who  creep  after  them  in  the 
jungle,  noose  them,  and  tie  them  up  to  a 
tree.  Many  of  those  so  tied  up  are  left 
to  die  of  absolute  starvation,  while  the 
captors  are  hunting  others ;  and  many 
more  perish  by  the  wounds  they  receive 
in  their  struggles,  as  they  cannot  be  tied 
up  as  effectually  by  the  hunters  as  by  the 
aid  of  tame  elephants,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  increased  length  of  rope  there  are  in¬ 
creased  injuries  in  the  struggle.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  elephants  are  wanted  for  the  public 
service,  or  if  they  are  becoming  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  too  saucy  in  any  particular 
district  where  the  population  is  large 
enough  to  carry  out  a  kraal,  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  prefer  giving  permission  for  their 
capture  by  that  mode  rather  than  by 
license,  though,  of  course,  if  elephants 
must  be  caught  in  the  wild  and  uninhab¬ 
ited  districts  this  can  only  be  done  by 
hunters. 

And  now  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a 
few  words  about  my  poor,  huge,  affec¬ 
tionate,  useful,  clever  favorites  ?  I  have 
the  greatest  attachment  to  them,  and  have 
in  consequence  seen  much  of  them — or 
rather  1  should  say,  having  seen  much  of 
them,  I  have  conceived  a  great  attachment 
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to  them.  Some  of  them,  I  acknowledge, 
are  like  some  of  oar  friends — not  quite  as 
easy-going  as  they  ought  to  he  ;  some¬ 
what  capricious  in  temper,  and  too  easily 
pn)voked.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  if 
you  take  the  first  ten  men  you  meet,  and 
if  you  take  the  first  ten  elephants,  and  in¬ 
quire  carefully  into  the  dispositions  of 
each  hatch,  you  will  find  far  more  can- 
tan  kemusness  among  the  men  than  among 
the  boasts.  Now,  I  have  no  particular 
sentimentality  for  big  beasts — a  hippopot¬ 
amus  is  a  sensual,  unattractive  brute  with¬ 
out  affection  a  rhinoceros  is  a  malignant 
wretch,  “  monstnim  nullA  virtute  redemp- 
tnm,”  who  hunts,  and  would  gladly  kill 
the  keeper  who  feeds  him  daily  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  super¬ 
cilious,  dissatisfied,  ever-grumbling,  un¬ 
lovable,  and  unloving  creature  than  the 
camel.  I  acknowledge  that  the  way  to 
an  elephant’s  heart  is  through  his  stomach, 
but  once  touch  that  chord  by  means  of 
your  fruit-leavings — mango-stones,  pine¬ 
apple  rinds,  overripe  oranges,  etc. — and 
you  will  see  his  little  pig  eyes  gleaming  on 
you  with  melting  affection.  There  was 
an  elephant  named  Bombera  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  constructing  a  stone  dam,  in¬ 
tended  to  close  up  a  river,  and  thereby 
form  a  lake,  at  Newera  Eliya  in  Ceylon. 
To  watch  this  elephant  working  was  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  place.  He  first  of  all 
drew  down  from  the  quarry  the  huge  stone 
that  was  to  be  used  ;  he  then  undid  the 
chain  by  which  he  had  drawn  it.  He 
next  proceeded  to  roll  it  with  his  forehead 
along  the  narrow  stone  embankment,  or 
rather  wall,  till  he  fitted  it  exactly  into  its 
place.  On  one  side  of  the  wall  was  a 
precipice,  on  the  other  a  deep  lake.  As 
the  stone  was  being  pushed  by  his  fore¬ 
head,  it  would  at  one  time  incline  to  the 
lake,  at  another,  over  the  precipice  ;  but 
he  immediately  made  it  straight  again  with 
his  foot.  He  was  doing  as  much  work  as 
ten  men,  far  more  quickly  and  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  skilled  mason.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  several  friends  were  present  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings.  There  was  a  heavy 
sledge  hammer  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
some  one  asked  if  he  would  take  it  up  and 
break  a  very  large  rock  close  to  it.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  work  said  we  were 
asking  too  much,  but  the  Mahout,  who 
heard  the  conversation,  replied  gravely, 
“  Boml>era  can  do  and  will  do  everything 
he  is  asked  and  bo  said  something  to 


the  elephant,  who  took  up  the  sledge  as  if 
it  were  a  feather,  and  knocked  the  stone 
to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes.  **  Now  take 
your  pi{>e  and  smoke  it,”  said  the  Ma¬ 
hout  ;  upon  which  the  animal  stuck  the 
sledge  in  his  mouth  and  walked  off  with 
it  as  if  be  was  enjoying  a  moining  smoke. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  soon  ri|>ened 
into  deep  affection  on  both  sides.  When 
he  was  first  introduced  to  me,  he  was 
ordered  to  kneel  and  salaam  by  rubbing 
his  forehead  in  the  dust,  and  then  to  rise 
up  and  trumpet  his  greeting.  After  he 
had  gone  through  his  salutations,  I  gave 
him  a  basket  full  of  fruit-leavings.  The 
same  proceediirgs  took  place  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days,  and  after  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  heard  the  bells  of  my  ponies, 
nothing  would  restrain  him  ;  off  he  came 
to  greet  me,  prostrated  himself  at  my 
feet,  rubbed  his  forehead  in  the  dust,  and 
trumpeted  vigorously  for  his  fruit.  It 
was  at  first  rather  formidable,  the  charge 
of  such  a  huge  monster  right  down  upon 
one  ;  but  there  was  no  danger.  He  used 
generally  to  remain  by  my  side  while  I  was 
looking  at  the  work,  and  more  than  once 
I  have  felt  something  like  a  leaf  touching 
my  ear,  and  on  looking  up  found  that 
Bombera  had  advanced  quite  noiselessly, 
and  was  gently  holding  it  in  bis  trunk  as 
a  token  of  his  love. 

One  of  the  first  questions  I  asked  on 
arriving  subsequently  in  Ceylon  was  about 
my  dear  friend  Bombera,  and  I  heard  with 
much  regret  that  he  had  died  some  time 
ago  of  some  internal  complaint  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five,  universally  loved  and 
regretted. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  down  in  the 
eastern  province  and  was  delighted  with 
the  intelligence  and  gentleness  of  a  huge 
female  elephant  who  was  working  at  a 
new  bridge.  She  really  seemed  able  to 
do  everything  but  speak,  and  was  a  thor¬ 
ough  favorite  of  the  whole  pioneer  force 
stationed  on  the  spot.  The  officer  in 
chai^  of  the  work  told  me  a  enrious 
story.  Some  three  or  four  years  previ¬ 
ously,  this  elephant  had  a  young  one — a 
very  rare  occurrence  among  elephants  in 
captivity.  She  was  perfectly  devoted  to 
her  calf  ;  but  it  died  and  she  was  incon¬ 
solable.  and  from  being  the  gentlest  creat¬ 
ure  she  became  irritable  and  even  danger¬ 
ous.  One  morning  it  was  announced  to 
the  young  officer  that  she  had  broken  the 
chain  which  had  confined  her  and  had  es- 
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caped  intoth«  forest.  Trackers  were  sent 
out  in  every  direction,  but  as  wild  ele* 
phants  were  in  abundance  all  around  it 
was  impossible  to  trace  her.  The  loss  of 
such  an  animal  was  a  heavy  one,  the  works 
were  much  retarded,  and  there  was  gen* 
etal  tribulation  in  consequence.  <lne 
night,  about  ten  days  after  the  escape,  the 
otticer  ill  question  went  out  to  lie  in  wait 
for  bears  at  a  pond  in  the  jungle  some  dis¬ 
tance  off.  As  he  and  his  native  attendant 
were  returning  early  in  the  morning  the 
native  silently  nudged  him,  and  they  saw 
in  the  dim  gray  light  an  elephant  with  her 
calf  making  her  way  along  the  newly 
formed  road  toward  the  camp.  They 
both  sprang  behind  trees  and,  when  the 
elephants  passed,  the  native  insisted  that 
it  was  their  old  friend.  They  hurried 
back  as  fast  as  they  could  and  found  the 
camp  in  a  ferment.  Sure  enough  the 
truant  had  returned,  and  she  appeared  to 
be  quite  as  joyful  as  the  rest  of  the  as¬ 
semblage,  going  from  one  to  another  and 
touching  them  with  her  trunk,  and  as  if 
she  were  exhibiting  her  adopted  child. 
There  was  a  very  pretty  little  elephant  in 
the  camp  which  used  to  run  in  and  out  of 
our  hut,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  one 
which  she  had  either  begged,  borrowed, 
or  stolen  during  her  absence.  Her  good 
temper  and  usual  docility  completely  re¬ 
turned  at  once. 

In  the  year  1874,  Princes  Augustus  and 
Philip  of  Saxe- Coburg  paid  a  visit  to 
Ceylon  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  ele¬ 
phants  working.  There  were  none  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Works  at  Kandy, 
wiiere  they  were  staying  ;  but  the  guardian 
of  the  temple  lent  a  couple  of  the  ele¬ 
phants  belonging  to  it.  They  did  every¬ 
thing  they  were  ordered  to  do  with  their 
usual  intelligence,  carrying  large  stones 
wherever  they  were  told  to  place  them, 
fixing  the  chains  to  the  stones  and  unfixing 
them  ;  but  one  of  them,  a  tusker,  on  that 
occasion  performed  an  act  entirely  of  his 
own  accord  which  greatly  struck  me.  He 
was  carrying  a  long  and  very  heavy  stone 
down  a  steep  declivity.  The  stone  was 
suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  chain,  and 
as  the  chain  was  somewhat  long  the  stone 
struck  repeatedly  against  his  knees.  He 
stopped,  made  what  sailors  call  a  bight  of 
the  chain,  gave  it  a  roil  round  his  tusk, 
and  having  thus  shortened  it  carried  the 
stone  to  its  destination  without  further 


discomfort  to  his  knees.  What  the  Ma¬ 
hout  said  to  him,  or  whether  he  said  any¬ 
thing,  1  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  difiicult 
to  imagine  that  out  of  the  eighty  phrases 
which  a  very  highly  educated  elephant  is 
supposed  to  understand  there  would  have 
been  one  framed  for  such  an  emergency 
as  this,  and,  if  there  was  not,  surely  it 
was  the  clearest  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculty  pun  and  simple  which  prompted 
this  act. 

Many  were  the  tales  of  strange  and 
laudable  doings  by  elephants  which  I 
h  .‘ard  from  credible  witnesses,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  my  heart  softened  toward 
them,  and  that  I  determined  to  put  a  stop 
as  far  as  I  could  to  the  indiscriminate  and 
wanton  slaughter  of  these  useful  and  wor¬ 
thy  animals  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  right  to  kill  tres¬ 
passers  in  crops,  and  still  more  to  kill 
rogue  elephants  whose  ferocity  and  cun¬ 
ning  rendered  them  a  pest  in  whatever 
district  they  took  up  their  quarters.  Hut 
the  days  have  passed  when  a  slayer  of  ele¬ 
phants  was  a  benefactor  of  a  district,  a 
second  Hercules  or  Theseus  in  driving 
away  wild  beasts.  In  those  days  the  na¬ 
tives  had  no  fire-arms,  so  the  beasts  had 
much  the  be.st  of  it  and  ra\i^ed  the  crops 
with  tolerable  impunity.  The  slayers  of 
them  therefore  were  universally  revered, 
a  reward  was  given  for  each  tail,  and  men 
were  spoken  of  as  100  tail,  200  tail  men  ; 
indeed,  the  famous  Major  Rogers  is  said 
to  have  slain  over  1200  elephants.  Hut 
now  things  are  very  different.  Most  na¬ 
tives  have  some  kind  of  fire-arm  ;  and  the 
elephants,  who  are  extremely  timid,  rarely 
make  a  foray  on  cultivated  lands,  but  have 
retired  into  the  depths  of  wild  jungles, 
where  they  cannot  do  the  slightest  harm. 
I,  therefore,  while  encouraging  the  de- 
stniction  of  rogues  by  liberal  rewards, 
placed  a  heavy  fine  on  the  slaughter  of  in¬ 
offensive  beasts  without  a  license,  which 
license  had  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
(Governor,  No  so  called  sport  can  be  more 
degrading,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  butch¬ 
ery  of  poor  harmless  cow  elephants  and 
their  little  calves  which  play  round  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  mothers  till  they  too 
are  shot  down.  They  have  no  ivory,  they 
are  not  good  to  eat,  they  are  inoffensive, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  risk  is  about 
as  great  as  going  among  a  herd  of  short¬ 
horns  and  shooting  them  right  and  left. 
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It  18  earneBtly  to  be  hoped  that  future  in  the  hope  of  enllRting  sympathy  in  their 
Governors  of  Ceylon  will  have  some  regard  fate  that  I  have  written  this  paper. — Mur- 
for  this  noble  and,  for  tropical  work,  in-  ray’s  Magazine. 
valuable  race  of  animals — and  it  is  mainly 
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Part  I. — Lying. 

Thk  history  of  Russian  civili»ition  will, 
when  written,  furnish  the  must  striking 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  theory  ad¬ 
vanced  by  certain  modern  thinkers,  that 
the  loftiness  or  baseness  of  the  ethical  code 
of  a  people  bears  a  strict  relation  to  the 
degree  of  their  intellectual  enlightenment ; 
morality  l>eiiig  the  ethical  equivalent  of  a 
nation’s  mental  attainments.  For  the 
theory  of  right  conduct  universally  accept¬ 
ed  and  acted  upon  in  Russia  may  be  truly 
affirmed  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  egotistic 
principles  or  instincts  which  determine  the 
unheroic  actions  of  the  average  man  and 
woman — which  is  another  way  of  declar¬ 
ing  it  devoid  of  ideals.  And  that  this  low 
level  of  morality  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  cra»s  ignorance  and  brutalizing  super* 
stition  in  which  the  masses  are  still  hope¬ 
lessly  plunged,  is  abundantly  evident  to 
all  who  possess  even  a  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
Moreover,  the  efforts  that  have  occasion, 
ally  succeeded  to  an  appreciable  extent  in 
raising  the  standard  of  morality  in  certain 
circumscribed  districts  of  the  empire,  owe 
whatever  success  they  have  had  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  the  fluctuations  of  the  intellectual 
level  having  always  made  themselves  im. 
mediately  felt  in  the  moral  sphere.  In 
this  Russians  admirably  exemplify  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  that  inteidependence  which  is  no 
less  a  law  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  than  of  our  physical  senses  ;  and 
it  is  not  more  natural  that  the  color  which 
produces  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
sight  should  at  the  same  time  heighten  the 
intensity  and  increase  the  delicacy  of  our 
hearing,  touch,  and  taste,  than  that  the 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  apathy  which 
cloud  the  intellect,  should  keep  down  the 
standard  of  right  living  to  their  own  low 
level.  What  is  more  surprising,  however, 
and  not  explicable  by  the  operation  of  any 


known  law,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
lower  classes  of  Russians  are  mostly  found 
to  be  bereft  of  those  ethical  qualities 
which,  although  of  the  essence  of  all  true 
morality,  yet  have  no  traceable  connection 
with  pure  intellect  ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
sensibility  to  the  appeal  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  or  that  fervid  enthusiasm  which  is 
the  chief  ingredient  of  heroism. 

I  may  state  here,  what  should  bo  c'bvi- 
oils  enough  without  any  express  tleclara- 
tion,  that  neither  these  general  assertions 
nor  the  facts  that  I  shall  presently  bring 
forward  to  illustrate  and  support  them, 
imply  anything  in  the  nature  of  censure 
or  reproach.  To  blame  a  people  for  habits 
which  are  the  outcome  of  conditions  over 
which  they  had  practically  no  control, 
would  argue  ignorance  of  their  history 
and  of  the  nature  of  morality  itself.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  condemn 
the  moth  for  eating  woollen  stuffs,  or  to 
wax  indignant  at  the  depravity  of  those 
female  spiders  of  certain  species  of  Epei- 
ridcs,  who  coolly  devour  the  males  as  soon 
as  the  latter  have  discharged  their  natural 
functions,  as  to  allot  praise  or  blame  for 
conduct  and  principles  which  are  practi¬ 
cally  as  independent  of  the  will  of  the  na¬ 
tion  as  its  physical  type.  One  should 
bring  to  the  study  of  the  way4  and  habits 
of  men,  no  less  than  of  animals,  if  the  re¬ 
sults  are  to  he  worth  having,  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
telligent  curiosity  equally  free  from  prej¬ 
udice  and  passion.  When,  therefore,  I 
affirm  that  a  careful  survey  of  the  facts  of 
Russian  social  life  warrants— nay,  impera¬ 
tively  calls  for — the  employment  of  a 
standard  of  judgment  widely  different 
from  that  which  we  arc  wont  to  apply  to 
other  European  people — the  Russians  be¬ 
ing,  as  Burke  would  say,  still  in  the  gris¬ 
tle,  not  yet  hardened  in  the  bone  of  man¬ 
hood — I  merely  state  a  fact  which  can  at 
worst  discredit  their  spiritual  or  political 
guides,  if  proved  to  be  the  result  of  their 
negligence  or  malice.  And  even  a  slight 
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ncquHintance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  an  abyss  divides 
Kussian  civilization  from  that  of  Western 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  this  is, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  result  of 
what  may  be  termed  artificially  arrested 
development  on  the  other. 

Hy  nature  the  Kussians  are  richly  en¬ 
dowed  ;  a  keen,  subtle  understanding ; 
remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  a 
sweet,  forgiving  temper  ;  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  animal  spirits  ;  a  rude  persuasive 
eloijuence,*  to  which  may  be  added  an 
imitative  faculty  positively  simian  in  range 
and  intensity,  constitute  no  mean  outfit 
even  for  a  people  with  the  highest  desti¬ 
nies  in  store.  But  these  giBs,  destined 
to  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  are  turned  into  curses 
by  political,  social,  and  religious  condi¬ 
tions  which  make  their  free  exercise  and 
development  impossible,  and  render  their 
possessors  as  impersonal  as  the  Ecyptians 
that  rjiised  Cheops  or  the  coral-reef  build¬ 
ers  of  the  Pacific.  In  result  we  have  a 
good-natured,  lying,  thievish,  shiftless, 
ignorant  mass  whom  one  is  at  times 
tempted  to  connect  in  the  same  isocultural 
line  with  the  Weddas  of  India  or  the 
Bangala  of  the  Upper  Contjo,  and  who 
differ  from  West  European  nations  much 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  vegetating  “  crea¬ 
tures  of  mere  existence”  differ  from 
“  things  of  life.”  For  most  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  life,  dwarfed  to  its  narrowest  con¬ 
ceivable  limits,  is  void  of  meaning. 
Hopes,  fears,  love,  sorrows  (wholesome 
hatred  has  no  place  in  their  composition), 
are  all  compressed  into  the  narrow  com¬ 
pass  of  their  relations  to  the  various  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  tyrannical  will  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  most  healthy  moral  in¬ 
stincts,  those  that  are  usually  marked  by 
enduring  vitality,  are  utterly  crushed  out 
in  the  process.  The  following  incident, 
illustrative  of  a  whole  category  of  such,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  not 
only  moral  instincts  but  plain  common 
sense  arc  absorbed  by  that  brutalizing  awe 


*  The  celebrated  Danish  lUterateur  (Jeorg 
lirandes  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Russian 
eloquence  at  its  best — when  inspired  by  gen¬ 
uine  enthusiasm.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
question  of  personal  appreciation  ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  the  perception  of  which  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Russian  tongue  is 
indispensable,  and  everyone  possessed  of  this 
qualification  knows  that  the  Russians  are  nat¬ 
urally  eloquent. 


of  the  authorities  which  is  ever  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  hypnotizing 
and  deadening  them  to  every  human  in¬ 
stinct,  and  which  the  Russian  Government 
is  assiduously  striving  to  perpetuate  and 
develop.  In  the  village  of  Stepantsy  (dis¬ 
trict  of  Kanevsky)  a  peasant  hanged  him¬ 
self  last  April — a  merciful  death  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  which  would  have  other¬ 
wise  ended  his  sufferings.  At  the  inquiry 
made  into  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
it  was  elicited  that  hunger  and  want  were, 
as  usual,  the  motives.  The  evidence 
given  by  some  friends  of  the  suicide  who 
discovered  him  a  second  or  two  after  he 
had  tied  the  fatal  knot  is  instructive  be¬ 
cause  eminently  characteristic.  I  trans¬ 
late  a  portion  of  it  literally  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian.  “  Now  he’s  stark  and  cold,”  one 
witness  remarked,  “  but  when  we  first 
came  up  and  saw  him  hanging,  he  was 
warm  enough  ;  and  he  dangled  his  legs 
about  a  good  deal,  'f  here  was  plenty  of 
life  in  him  then,  and  for  a  good  while 
after  too.  It’s  gone  now.”  Q.  “Why 
did  you  not  cut  him  down  at  once  ?”  A. 
“  Cut  him  down,  is  it  ?  Well,  at  first  we 
were  going  to  do  it.  But  then  we  said, 

‘  Best  let  him  take  the  road  he  chose  for 
himself  ;  for  if  we  cut  him  down  and  save 
him,  we  gkall  /ifliie  <o  answer  to  the  author¬ 
ities.’  So  we  let  him  hang  there.  And 
he’s  as  cold  as  a  stone  now.  ”  •  There  are 
numbers  of  Russians  whom,  in  similar 
circumstances,  fear  of  being  answerable  to 
the  authorities  w’ould  keep  from  saving 
their  own  fathers.  That  same  awe  of  the 
authorities  ^is*  firmly  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  ed¬ 
ucated  classes,  for  whom  no  infamy  is  too 
enormous,  if  commanded  or  desired  by 
the  Government ;  and  it  is  developed  in 
them,  and  as  fruitful  of  results,  as  that  fear 
of  God  and  awe  of  their  own  consciences 
which  was  the  guiding  principle  of  English 
Puritans.  “  What  is  your  view  of  the 
immortality  «f  the  soul,  gentlemen  ?”  the 
Russian  satirist,  Schtschedrin,  makes  a 
police  official  inquire  of  two  highly  edu¬ 
cated  Russian  Liberals  who  are  disciplining 
themselves  and  qualifying  for  the  degree 
of  “  loVal  ”  men.  “  In  order  to  solve 
this  problem  in  a  perfectly  adequate  man¬ 
ner,”  is  the  orthodox  reply,  “it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  first  of  all  to  consult  the 
sources.  That  is,  to  discover  whether  we 


*  Cf.  Russian  newspapers  of  5th  April  last. 
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can  lay  onr  fin^r  upon  any  paragraph  of 
the  law,  or  even  upon  any  command  issued 
by  the  authorities,  in  virtue  of  which  we 
are  authorized  to  hold  the  soul  immortal ; 
if  so,  then  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt, 
we  are  bound  to  act  in  strict  accordance 
therewith  ;  but  if  the  laws  and  precepts 
contain  no  such  paragraph,  then  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  await  further  orders 
thereunto  appertaining.”  *  This  is  as 
true  and  accurate  an  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  minds  of  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  are  hypnotized  by  the  central  power, 
as  if  it  had  appeared  in  a  sober  history  in¬ 
stead  of  a  biting  satire. 

Veracity,  which  has  been  justly  called 
the  vital  force  of  human  progress — the 
one  thing  needful  in  the  journey  onwards 
and  upwards  ad  tnajora — is  precisely  that 
quality  in  which  Russians  are  most  hope¬ 
lessly  deficient.  Indeed,  in  that  respect 
they  may  without  exaggeration  be  said  to 
outdo  the  ancient  Cretans  and  put  the 
modern  Persians  to  shame.  They  seem 
constitutionally  incapable  of  grasping  the 
relation  of  words  to  things,  between  which, 
to  their  seeming,  the  boundary  is  shadowy 
or  wholly  imaginary  ;  and  they  lack  in 
consequence  that  reverence  for  facts  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  char¬ 
acter.  A  Russian  can  no  more  bow  to  a 
fact,  acknowledging  it  as  final  and  deci¬ 
sive,  than  he  can  to  a  personal  appreciation 
or  a  mere  opinion  founded  upon  insuffi¬ 
cient  or  no  grounds  ;  he  is  ever  ready  to 
act  in  open  defiance  of  it ;  and  the  most 
serious  statesman,  the  most  sober  thinker, 
will  eagerly  start  a  discussion  on  such 
topics  as  the  geographical  position  of  Java, 
Borneo,  or  Madagascar,  with  the  same 
trustful,  childlike  expectation  of  seeing 
entirely  new  light  thrown  upon  it,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or 
Kant’s  theory  of  time  and  space.  A 
lengthy  and  lively  conversation  was  lately 
begun  between  two  Russian  statesmen  by 
the  question  put  by  one  of  them,  a  man 
who  bad  governed  bis  country  for  half  a 
generation  :  “  Why  do  you  suppose  that 
the  Caroline  Islands  are  not  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  f”  and  the  •  discussion  continued 
quite  as  long,  and  was  to  the  full  as  lively, 
as  if  it  were  upon  some  obscure  question 
of  metaphysics  ;  nor  did  it  once  occur  to 
either  of  the  disputants  to  consult  a  trust¬ 
worthy  map.  This  same  airy  indepen- 

*  Cf.  A  Modem  IdyU,  p.  34. 


dence  of  facts  is  visible  like  a  white  thread 
on  a  black  ground  in  all  departments  of 
Russian  life,  public  and  private.  As1c  a 
peasant  how  many  miles  you  have  to  walk 
to  the  next  village,  and  if  you  look  foot¬ 
sore  and  weary  he  will  tell  you  three  or 
four.  Let  your  friend,  looking  blithe  and 
gay,  put  the  same  question  to  him  five 
minutes  later,  and  he  will  answer  fifteen. 
Facts  to  him  are  purely  subjective,  and  he 
arranges  them  to  bis  taste,  which  is  often 
capricious,  and  according  to  circumstances 
which  are  ever  varying.  ”  You  lie,”  is 
a  most  common  expression  in  the  mouth 
of  one  gentleman  to  another  whom  he  sus¬ 
pects  of  dealing  arbitrarily  with  the  facts, 
whether  deliberately  or  inadvertently  ;  and 
the  answer  of  the  corrected  party  is  not 
unfrequently,  ”  Yes,  I  do  lie  ;  it  is  as  you 
say.’”  Instead  of  correcting  himself  by 
saying,  ”  I  am  mistaken,”  a  Russian,  who 
is  relating  an  incident  and  has  inadver¬ 
tently  misstated  some  trivial  fact,  will 
gravely  say,  “  I  am  lying  to  you  ;  it  was 
not  so,  it  was  otherwise.” 

It  is  quite  natural  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  comparatively  little  attention 
should  be  paid  to  words  as  exponents  of 
facts,  that  solemn  assurances  should  be 
disbelieved,  promises  distrusted,  and  cal¬ 
umnies  be  almost  powerless  for  evil  ;  nor 
can  one  feel  astonished  at  that  strongly 
marked  tendency  to  exaggeration  which 
disgusts  the  newly  arrived  Englishman  in 
Russia.  Russians  lack  the  delicacy  of 
perception  requisite  to  discriminate  the 
degrees  that  separate  extremes,  and  the 
consequences  of  this  defect  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  in  everything  they  put  their 
hands  to  :  three-fourths  of  the  address  on 
an  envelope  are  underlined  ;  half  a  book 
is  printed  in  italics  ;  in  conversation  state¬ 
ments  about  the  veriest  trifles  are  empha¬ 
sized  by  tone,  pitch,  gesture.  People  pas¬ 
sionately  appeal  to  their  Creator  in  corrob¬ 
oration  of  the  assertion  that  there  were 
more  gnats  last  year  than  this,  or  that  the 
hat  you  wore  on  your  birthday  fifteen 
years  ago  was  trimmed  not  with  blue  rib¬ 
bon  but  black.  Y our  ears  constantly  tingle 
with  the  stereotyped  oath  “  Yay-ee-bo- 
ffoo''  uttered  by  the  costermonger,  the 
goods- clerk,  the  tradesman,  solemnly  tak¬ 
ing  Almighty  God  to  witness  that  the  rib¬ 
bon  for  which  you  offer  him  sixpence  cost 
him  tenpence  half-penny  ;  and  if  you  are 
a  new-comer  in  the  country  you  are  con¬ 
siderably  startled  to  find  half  a  minute 
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later,  as  yon  are  leaving  the  shop,  that  he 
lets  you  have  it  at  your  own  valuation, 
and  if  you  indignantly  refuse,  even  for 
less. 

A  celebrated  Russian  General,  almost 
as  well  known  in  this  country,  where  he 
has  some  enthusiastic  admirers,  as  in  his 
own,  whose  name  has  gradually  grown 
synonymous  with  that  of  liar  par  excel¬ 
lence,  is  erroneously  looked  upon  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  Munchausen,  the  embodiment 
of  a  grotesque  exaggeration  of  the  least 
veracious  of  his  countrymen,  whereas  in 
sober  reality  he  is  merely  the  sublimated 
expressi(m  of  all  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  average  Russian.  His  verilied  sayings 
would,  perhaps,  if  collected  and  published, 
successfully  compete  with  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  book  of  Mark  Twain  or  the  “  Danbury 
Newsman,”  and  deservedly  take  a  high 
place  in  that  equivocal  class  of  literature, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  the 
statements  of  the  American  humorists 
were  made  to  amuse,  while  those  of  the 
Russian  statesman  were  intended  to  mis- 
lead.  ‘‘  Why  do  you  abstain  from  wine. 
General  ?”  asked  the  host  one  day  at  din¬ 
ner,  seeing  this  Russian  diplomatist  per¬ 
sist  in  filling  his  glass  with  water.  “  Be¬ 
cause,”  interposed  one  of  the  guests,  in  a 
somewhat  loud  aside,  vino  veritas.” 
There  is  a  respectable,  but  what  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  would  term  ”  shod¬ 
dy”  family  in  St.  Petersburg,  consisting 
of  two  elderly  ladies  and  a  brother  [the 
Netschaieff-MaltsefTs],  who  having  spent 
the  best  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  suddenly  inherited  an  immense  fortune 
and  straightway  abandoned  tranquillity 
and  the  province  for  fashionable  life  in  the 
capital,  where  their  simple,  artless  ways 
and  their  profound  veneration  for  the 
aristocracy  are  unfailing  sources  of  delight 
to  the  blcui  princes  and  princesses  who  en¬ 
joy  their  hospitality  and  their  naivete  with 
equal  gusto.  The  General,  questioned  one 
day  why  he  never  appeared  at  their  din¬ 
ners  and  balls,  replied  in  a  tone  of  engag¬ 
ing  confidence  that  the  fortune  they  had 
lately  inherited  belonged  of  right — moral 
and  legal — to  him,  and  that  they  knew  it. 
He  scorned,  however,  to  take  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  recover  it,  and  his  kindliness 
and  gentlemanly  feeling  forbade  him  to 
awake  in  them  or  intensify  by  his  presence 
those  qualms  of  conscience  which  must, 
he  knew,  be  destructive  of  all  peace  of 
mind.  Hence  he  systematically  kept  out 
New  Seeieb.— Vou  L.,  No.  6.  39 


of  their  way.  And  he  tells  this  story  with 
such  bland,  childlike  simplicity  and  can¬ 
dor,  that  some  persons  are  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  still  persuaded  of  its  truth.  It  is 
perhaps  superfluous  to  remark  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  General  has  as  much 
right — moral  or  legal — to  the  property  in 
question  as  the  Tichborne  claimant  or 
Buffalo  Bill,  and  that,  not  being  of  insane 
mind,  he  knows. 

Some  people  maintain  that  faces  never 
lie.  The  clearness  or  muddiness  of  the 
eye,  the  tell-tale  shade  of  expression,  the 
unmistakable  accents  of  sincerity  or  pre¬ 
varication  combine,  they  say,  to  stamp 
every  statement  with  its  true  moral  value. 
To  this  one  can  only  reply  that  the  physi¬ 
ognomists  who  think  thus  would  do  well 
to  come  to  Russia  to  study  faces.  There 
the  most  damnable  lie,  the  lie  that  blasts 
and  kills,  is  sometimes  uttered  with  appar¬ 
ent  reluctance,  with  visible  pity  clothed 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  compassion — a 
voice  that  seems  to  come  from  the  heait 
and  to  go  straight  to  the  heart,  pleading, 
as  it  were,  for  the  wretched  creature  it 
dooms  to  ruin.  The  features  of  the  speak¬ 
er  are  open,  manly,  noble  ;  his  expression 
angelic  ;  Carlo  Dolci  would  have  been 
proud  to  transfer  his  face  to  canvas  ;  and 
yet  his  soul  Dante  would  have  bad  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  burying  in  the  nethermost 
pit  of  hell.  I  once  had  dealings  with  a 
favorable  specimen  of  the  Russian  peasant 
— at  least  be  was  recommended  to  me  as 
such — a  class  of  men  whom  until  a  few 
months  ago  Panslavists  and  Liberals  vied 
with  each  other  in  idealizing,  and  who  are 
still  regarded  by  most  educated  Russians 
as  inarticulate  Homers,  potential  Napo¬ 
leons,  undeveloped  Chailegmagnes,  ob¬ 
scure  Bayards — a  view  which  I  cannot 
term  utterly  groundless.  He  was  a  giant 
in  size  and  an  angel  in  look,  and  his  feat¬ 
ures  seemed  of  pellucid  crystal  through 
which  his  soul  shone  visible  and  pure. 
The  late  Edward  FitzGerald  would  have 
called  him  ‘‘a  grand,  tender  soul  lodged  in 
a  suitable  ‘carcass.”  He  was  a  member 
of  an  artel — a  sort  of  Russian  trades-union 
-  -to  which  I  had  entrusted  the  removal  of 
some  personal  property  to  a  distant  city. 
After  a  few  conversations  he  charmed  me. 
So  much  practical  wisdom,  such  perfect 
tact  and  nobility  of  soul  in  one  so  untu¬ 
tored,  seemed  like  the  realization  of  ?  mir¬ 
acle.  I  could  not  look  upon  him  without 
comparing  him  with  a  huge  uncut  dia- 
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inond  of  untold  price.  I  soon  learned  to 
trust  him  as  a  brother,  and  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  hill  for  payment,  though  I 
winced  on  seeing  so  many  extras,  I  paid 
the  money  unhesitatingly  and  without  re¬ 
mark.  Emboldened  by  this  he  went  on 
to  mention  in  a  very  casual  manner  an  item 
of  £30  insurance  money  which  he  had  for¬ 
gotten,  he  said,  to  include  in  the  estimate 
or  mention  in  the  contract.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  1  drew  the  line  and  flatly  refused  to 
pay,  my  belief  in  his  honesty  Incoming 
mere  notional  assent.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  long  time  in  silent  sadness,  Uien 
tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  faltered  and 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  Goliath  that  he 
was  wept  like  a  helpless  child  for  nearly 
half  a  day,  bitterly  bewailing  his  impend¬ 
ing  ruin  and  that  of  his  large  family  in  the 
picturesque  and  forcible  language  of  a 
child  of  nature.  The  servants  involunta¬ 
rily  wept  with  him  ;  perfect  strangers 
espoused  his  cause  and  joined  in.  I 
thought  myself  that  I  felt  something  like 
a  film  gathering  over  my  own  eyes  at  last. 
I  had  already  paid  more  than  1  was  bound 
to  pay  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and 
£30  more  seemed  a  large  sum  to  throw 
away,  as  it  were.  Yet  1  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  contribute  to  ruin  an  unoffending 
man  with  a  large  family,  merely  l^ecause 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  oversight  in  my 
favor  and  to  his  own  prejudice.  So  I  fi¬ 
nally  handed  him  the  money  in  return  for 
a  receipt.  A  week  later  I  learned  that 
not  an  article  had  been  insured  by  him  ; 
two  months  afterward  I  discovered  that 
this  angel  in  human  form  had  fleeced 
quite  a  flock  of  easy-going  persons  who 
In-lieved  in  undeveloped  Charlemagnes 
and  peasant  Bayards  ;  that  he  was  a  reg¬ 
ular  embezzler,  an  inimitable  comedian, 
who  could  draw  tears  from  a  stone  and 
money  from  a  miser. 

Apart  from  cases  of  this  kind,  which  in 
commercial  dealings  are  extremely  fre¬ 
quent,  a  Russian,  it  should  be  remembered 
in  mitigation,  is  not  conscious  of  guilt 
when  telling  a  deliberate  untruth.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether,  even  in  such  aggra¬ 
vated  instances  as  the  above,  be  is  really 
conscious  that  be  is  violating  any  law  hu¬ 
man  or  divine.  For  it  should  not  l>e  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  is  suffering  from  complete 
anaesthesia  of  that  moral  faculty  which  in 
more  or  less-developed  peoples  is  so 
prompt  to  condemn  lying.  To  a  Russian 
words  are  bis  own,  and  be  simply  does 


what  he  likes  with  them,  thus  exercising 
an  indefeasible  right  which  he  freely  con¬ 
cedes  to  others.  Being  su(>erstitious  and 
impressionable,  he  attaches  great  weight 
to  religious  and  other  ceremonies  ;  and 
the  complicated  fonualities  with  which  an 
oath  is  sometimes  administered — formal, 
ities  occasionally  as  soiemn  as  those  that 
accompanied  Harold's  oath  to  William  of 
Normandy — will  at  times  determine  a  man 
to  change  a  specious  and  elaborate  lie  into 
a  simple  statement  of  facts.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  however,  perjur}’  is  extreme¬ 
ly  rife  in  Russia  ;  indeed.  1  fear  that  the 
facts  which  will  be  set  forth  in  another 
paper  will  show  it  to  be  an  acknowledged 
and  indispen.sable  institution  in  the  social 
life  of  the  country  as  now  constituted, 
regularly  and  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
discharging  certain  functions  fur  which  no 
other  machinery  at  present  exists.  “  You 
can  get  as  many  witnesses  as  you  like,” 
we  are  gravely  informed  by  the  most  ac¬ 
credited  organs  of  the  Russian  press,  “  for 
a  measure  of  vodka  ;  witnes.ses  who  will 
go  anywhere  and  testify  to  anything  you 
tell  them.”  *  “  In  Lodz  an  admirably 

organized  band  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
Waring  false  witness,”  says  the  journal 
Sveti.  “  The  affairs  of  this  gang  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition  ;  for  those  classes 
of  the  population  which  have  need  of  their 
services  remunerate  the  members  of  this 
curious  institution  on  a  liberal  scale.  The 
chief  of  the  gang  has  drawn  up  a  tariff  : 
for  evidence  in  a  case  of  slander  three 
roubles  (about  six  shillings)  ;  |  in  cases  of 
violence  to  the  person  from  five  to  fifty 
roubles,  and  so  on.”  t  ”  If  I  wanted 
three  or  four  perjurers,’’  said  a  friend  of 
mine  once  to  me  when  speaking  on  this 
question,  ”  I  am  acquainted  with  two  law¬ 
yers  of  whom  I  might  bespeak  them,  with¬ 
out  euphemistic  paraphrase  or  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  failure.”  The  journal  Sveti, 
which  has  devoted  so  much  of  its  space 
from  time  to  time  to  show  up  this  strange 
state  of  things,  for  which  the  Government 
is  mainly  responsible,  is  yet  highly  indig¬ 
nant  whenever  criminal  judges  of  the 


•  Cf.  araschdanin,  April  15th,  1889. 

Labor  is  comparatively  cheap  in  Uussia. 
tivelt,  5th  February,  1889.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  journal  is  describing  not 
something  that  has  been  and  is  now  no  more, 
but  a  phenomenon  that  still  exists  and  is  de¬ 
veloping,  and  is  one  of  the  complex  forces  of 
modem  social  life  in  Buasia. 
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Liithernn  persuaMon,  accnstomeii  to  a  high 
standard  of  truth,  express  doubts  of  the 
veracity  of  witnesses  belonging  to  the 
orthodox  Church.  Whether  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  case  the  hesitation  of  the  judges  or  the 
wrath  which  it  roused  in  the  Svelt  is 
more  intelligible  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  A  person  occu¬ 
pying  a  responsible  position  in  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  prosecuted 
a  servant  for  theft  and  incivility,  and  pro¬ 
duced  two  witnesses — members  of  the 
orthodox  Church — to  prove  the  charges. 
Haring  heard  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
the  judge  declared  that  he  felt  unable  to 
act  upon  the  testimony  of  the  two  Russian 
witnesses,  and  dismissed  the  case  ;  nor  did 
he  reopen  it  until  a  fresh  witness — a  Lu¬ 
theran — was  produced,*  when  the  prisoner 
was  condemned  and  punished.  For  Lu¬ 
theran  judges — Finnish  and  Gennan — have 
been  taught  by  long  experience  that  aver¬ 
age  Russians,  like  the  prophet  Jeremiah’s 
beloved  people,  “  bend  their  tongues  like 
their  bow  for  lies,”  and  are  ‘‘  not  valiant 
for  the  truth  upon  earth.” 

Whatever  blame  may  appear  to  attach 
to  this  wholesale  deinoralieation  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  capable  of  quite  other  things  should 
fall  almost  entirely  upon  the  Government, 
which,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  directly 
and  deliberately  encouranes  and  fosters 
this  nnveracity  ard  makes  itself  answer- 
able  for  the  result.  Unfortunately  the 
very  Bayards  and  Washingtons  of  Russia, 
those  guiding  spirits  who  serve  as  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  tire  by 
night  to  the  people  wandering  wearily 
through  the  wilderness  of  despotism  and 
ignorance,  even  they  are  deeply  marked 
with  this  national  trait.  Born  into  the 
world  tainted  with  this  original  sin,  it 
never  wholly  leaves  them,  but  breaks  out 
at  unexpected  seasons  and  in  unforeseen 
ways  to  the  amazement  of  Europeans,  who 
are  at  a  lose  to  account  for  the  mystery. 
What,  for  instance,  would  be  said  and 
thought  in  Pmgland  of  a  gentleman  of  cul¬ 
ture,  a  scholar,  a  university  professor,  a 
modem  Samuel  chosen  from  among  mil¬ 
lions  to  instil  principles  of  truth  and  hon¬ 
esty  into  the  tender  mind  of  his  future 
emperor,  who  systematically  lied  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  imaginable  ;  who  in 
a  text-book  on  civil  law  written  for  his 
students,  deliberately  ignored  the  vast 


judicial  reforms  which  constitute  one  of 
the  most  durable  and  solid  services  that 
the  late  Emperor  rendered  his  subjects  ; 
and  this  simply  because  be  disapproved 
them  f  Suppose  a  work  were  written  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1884  on  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  English  law  courts,  to  serve  as 
a  text-book  for  students,  in  which  the 
author  purposely  omitted  to  treat  the  Ju¬ 
dicature  Acts,  passed  during  the  Chancel¬ 
lorship  of  Lord  Selbome,  as  accomplished 
facts,  out  of  prejudice  against  the  party 
to  which  Lord  Selborne  belonged  ;  spoke 
of  the  old  system  of  pleading,  procedure, 
and  api>eal  as  still  in  existence  ;  cited 
earlier  and  now  obsolete  statutes  as  still  in 
force,  and  allowed  his  book  to  fj/o  thronyh 
three  editions  in  the  space  of  several  years 
without  changing  an  iota,  knowing  that  it 
was  being  made  practically  obligatory  for 
all  students  in  the  Empire  ;  what,  I  ask, 
would  be  said  and  thought  of  such  a  man 
in  England  t  In  Russia  he  was  first  made 
tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial,  now  the 
Czar  Alexander  III.,  and  then  appointed 
virtual  head  of  the  orthodox  Church, 
OlKjr-trocuror  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod, 
for  the  gentleman  in  question  is  M.  Pobc- 
donohtseff.*  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  scholar  carries  his 
dislike  of  the  reforms  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror,  and  his  forgetfulness  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  truth,  I  may  mention  that  he 
gravely  declares  that  according  to  the  laws 
in  force  in  the  year  1883,  a  man  or  wom¬ 
an  may  be  still  disposed  of  by  testament 
or  by  deed  of  sale.f 

hlxamples  of  this  systematic  unveracity 
are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  ; 
there  is  an  emburras  de  riehtsse.  They 
may  be  conveniently  summed  up  in  the 


*  “  According  to  the  laws  now  in  force 
every  actnal  possession  of  real  estate,  even 
thongh  illegal,  is  deemed  nndispnted,  and  is 
protected  by  the  law  against  violence,  until  a 
claim  is  preferred  or  a  suit  begun,  and  the 
estate  adjudged  to  belong  to  another.”  [Here 
follow  citations  from  old  obsolete  statutes.] 
— t'onrse  of  <HvU  Late,  by  K.  Pobedonostseff, 
3d  edition,  1883,  p.  168,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  but 
one  of  innumerable  instances. 

t  In  the  following  passage,  for  instance  : — 
”  Things  capable  of  being  possessed  are  :  1st, 
Documents  testifying  to  the  entry  into  pos¬ 
session,  if  the  thing  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  be  delivered  up  otherwise  than  by  doc¬ 
ument,  even  thongh  it  be  personal  estate,  as  a 
ship,  a  sea-faring  vessel,  serfs  teho  have  no 
land.” — Course  of  Citil  Law,  3d  edition,  1883, 
Ist  Part,  p.  44. 


•  »Ml,  20th  June,  1889. 
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laying  of  the  Rutwian  poet  TestKlieff  : 

The  thought  expreascd  is  already  a  lie.” 
TurghenitS  was  in  most  respects  one  of 
the  most  typical  of  educated  Russians, 
gifted  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the  good 
qualities,  and  not  lacking  those  of  the  bad 
which  distinguish  his  countrymen,  and 
which  a  life-long  sojourn  among  cultured 
foreigners  did  not  suiCce  to  rub  off.  One 
or  two  instances,  therefore,  of  the  value 
which  he  was  wont  to  set  upon  bis  pledged 
word,  bis  solemn  promise,  will  do  more  to 
give  English  readers  an  insight  into  the 
Russian  theory  and  practice  on  this  sub* 

f'nct  than  whole  pages  of  careful  psycho- 
ogical  analysis.  The  great  Russian  nov¬ 
elist  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Con¬ 
temporary — a  Russian  monthly  magazine 
— and  once,  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy,  the  novelist  l>eing  in  pressing 
need  of  money,  asked  the  editor  for  an 
advance  of  2,000  roubles.  The  editor 
hesitated,  was  about  to  refuse,  but  the 
contributor  clenched  the  matter  by  say¬ 
ing  :  ”  I  am  in  sore  need  of  this  sum  ;  if 
you  do  not  let  me  have  it,  I  shall  l>e  com¬ 
pelled,  to  iny  great  regret,  to  go  ^d  tell 
mytelf  to  the  Memoirt  of  the  Fatherland 
(a  rival  review),  and  yon  will  not  soon 
get  any  of  my  productions  again.”  This 
threat  worked.  The  editor  obtained  the 
money,  we  are  told  by  the  eye-witness 
who  tells  this  story,  ‘‘  through  my  inter¬ 
vention  and  under  my  giiaiantee.”  Soon 
afterward  Turgbenieff,  who  had  solemnly 
promised  to  send  a  story  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  issue  of  the  review,  failed  to  keep  his 
word,  and  bad  not  come  to  the  office  for 
a  whole  week  previous  to  the  latest  day 
fixed  for  sending  it,  though  he  was  wont 
to  come  every  day  and  dine  or  take  tea  at 
the  office.  The  editor  grew  nervous  ; 
drove  over  twice  to  see  him,  but  not  find¬ 
ing  him  at  home,  forwarded  him  a  note, 
imploring  him  to  send  the  manuscript 
without  delay.  Turgbenieff  came,  and 
walking  into  the  office  said,  ”  Abuse  me, 
gentlemen,  as  badly  as  you  like  ;  I  know 
that  I  have  treated  you  very  scurvily,  but 
what  could  I  do  f  An  unpleasant  thing 
has  happened  to  me  .  .  .  and  I  cannot 
give  you  the  story  that  I  promised.  I’ll 
write  another  for  the  following  number.” 
This  statement  took  away  the  breath  of 
the  two  editors  Nekrasoff  and  Punaieff. 
At  first  they  were  silent — lost  in  amaze¬ 
ment— ;then  they  bombarded  him  with 
questions  ;  ”  I  was  ashamed  to  show  my¬ 


self,”  he  explained,  “  but  I  deem  it  pue¬ 
rile  to  deceive  you  any  longer,  and  thus 
delay  the  printing  of  the  review.  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  insert  something  else. 

I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will 
write  something  for  the  following  num¬ 
ber.  ”  ”  Why  1  why  f”  asked  the  editor. 

‘‘  Will  you  first  promise  not  to  reproach 
me  if  1  tell  you  f”  ‘‘  Yes,  yes  ;  we 
promise  ;  say  on.”  ‘‘  Well,  I  loathe  my¬ 
self  for  what  I  have  done.  I  have  sold 
the  story  that  I  promised  you  to  the 
Memoirt  of  the  Fatherland.  Now  execute 
me.  I  was  in  sore  need  of  500  roubles. 
It  would  have  been  impolite  to  come  to 
ask  you  for  the  money,  as  I  have  done 
too  little  fur  the  2,000  roubles  you  lately 
gave  me.”  ‘‘  Is  your  manuscript  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Memoirt 
of  the  Fatherland  f'  was  Nekrasoff’s  next 
question.  ”  Not  yet,”  was  Turghenieff’s 
reply.  Nekrasoff’s  countenance  suddenly 
beamed,  and  opening  his  desk,  he  took 
500  roubles  from  one  of  the  drawers  and 
handed  them  to  Turgbenieff,  saying, 
”  Here,  take  this,  and  write  him  a  letter 
of  apology.”  The  novelist  hesitated,  but 
at  last  said,  ”  Gentlemen,  you  are  placing 
me  in  a  stupid  position.  ...  I  am  a 
miserable  man.  ...  I  deserve  a  Hog¬ 
ging  for  my  weak  character.  Let  Nekra¬ 
soff  wiite  a  letter  of  apology.  ...  I 
will  copy  it  and  send  it  with  the  money.” 
Then  to  Nekrasoff  :  “  Smear  Kraieffsky’s 
(the  editor  of  the  rival  review)  lips  with 
the  honey  of  promises.  Tell  him  I  shall 
soon  write  another  story  for  him.  I  can 
well  picture  to  myself  his  black  disappoint¬ 
ed  face  when  reading  my  letter.”  * 

Another  habit  of  Turghenieff's  was  to 
invite  friends  to  dinner  and  be  absent  when 
they  came,  not  deliberately  of  set  purpose, 
but  because  of  the  little  value  be  set  on 
his  pledged  word,  and  the  very  faint  im- 

fression  it  used  to  make  upon  his  mind, 
le  once  invited  the  famous  critic  Belinsky 
and  five  others  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  country,  where  be  had  a  chef 
de  cuitine  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  gen¬ 
ius.  ”  I  will  organize  a  banquet  for  you, 
the  like  of  which  you  never  dreamed  of.” 
lie  fixed  the  day,  and  made  each  perton 
give  hit  word  of  honor  that  he  would  come. 
‘‘  Don’t  fear  for  us,”  remarked  Belinsky. 
‘‘  We  shall  be  there  without  fail  ;  but  you 


*  C(.  Hittorioal  Mettenger  (a  monthly  re¬ 
view),  Hay,  1889. 
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muflt  not  repeat  the  trick  that  you  played 
upon  us  last  winter,  when  you  asked  us  to 
dine  and  were  not  at  home  when  we  came  ; 
hut  lest  you  should  forget  your  invitation, 

I  shall  write  to  you  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
of  our  arrival.”  It  was  a  sultry  day 
when  the  whole  six  of  us  set  out  for  Par- 
golovo  in  an  open  caldche  at  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,”  says  one  of  the  persons 
invited.  ‘‘We  were  thoroughly  fatigued 
by  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  road.  Arrived 
at  Tiirgheniell’s  country  house  we  alighted 
with  joy  in  our  countenances,  but  we  were 
all  struck  with  the  circumstano*  thatTurg- 
henieff  did  not  conic  out  to  meet  us.  We 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  glass  terrace. 
The  silence  of  death  reigned  in  the  house. 
All  our  faces  grew  visibly  longer.  ‘  Can 
TurgheniefI  have  played  the  same  trick  as 
last  winter  1  ’  exclaimed  Belinsky.  But 
we  all  calmed  him,  saying  that  we  prob¬ 
ably  arrived  earlier  than  we  were  expected. 

‘  But  I  wrote  to  him  that  we  should  be 
here  at  one  o’clock,’  objected  Belinsky, 

‘  what  can  it  mean  f  If  they  would  only 
admit  us  into  the  room  we  could  wait,  but 
here  we  are  scorched.’  At  length  a  boy 
came  out  of  the  door  and  we  all  plied  him 
with  <|uestions.  His  master  had  gone  off, 
he  said,  and  the  chef  dt  cuisine  was  in  some 
public-house.  We  gave  the  urchin  mon¬ 
ey,  sent  him  to  fetch  the  chef  who  should 
let  us  in,  and  meanwhile  we  sat  down  on 
the  steps  of  the  terrace.  We  waited  long 
in  vain.  Belinsky  wanted  us  to  return, 
but  uur  hired  coachman  refused  to  take  us 
back  until  the  horses  had  had  a  long  rest. 
So  we  sat  on,  hungry  and  hut.  Panaieff 
went  to  the  public-house  to  see  if  anything 
eatable  could  be  procured,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  had.  ...  At  last  the  chef 
made  his  appearance.  ‘  Where  is  your 
master  ?  ’  cried  Belinsky.  He  did  nt>t 
know.  ‘  Did  not  your  master  order  a 
dinner  for  us  to  day  i  ’  insisted  the  critic. 
‘  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,’  was  the 
reply.  Amazement  and  terror  were  de¬ 
picted  on  all  faces.  Belinsky  flamed  up, 
and  looking  at  us  in  his  signifleant  way, 
exclaimed,  ‘  Turghenieff  has  indeed  given 
us  a  banquet !  ’  ”  * 

These  things — which  are  but  samples 
and  not  by  any  means  the  worst — need  no 
comment.  Taken  absolutely  they  indicate 
the  width  of  the  gulf  that  divides  the  views 


*  Cf.  Historical  Messenger,  February,  1889, 
and  Novoye  Vremya,  12th  Miu-ch,  1889. 


on  veracity  in  particular  and  morality  in 
general,  which  are  current  in  this  country 
from  those  prevalent  in  Russia,  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  genuine  characteristics  of  a 
man  of  Turghenieff’s  truly  excellent  dispo¬ 
sition  and  noble  aspirations,  they  amply 
couflrni  Pascal’s  thesis  that  morality — and 
the  great  novelist  was  from  a  Russian  point 
of  view  a  highly  moral  man — changes  its 
aspects  with  the  climates  in  which  it  is 
cultivated.  This  fact  has  never  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  fully  and  frankly  enough  by 
those  who  sit  in  judgment  on  foreign  men 
of  note,  and  are  wont  to  look  upon  Mrs. 
Grundy’s  maxims  as  the  only  standpoint 
whence  everything  and  every  one  should 
be  judged  without  appeal.  Does  the 
weeping  willow  violate  a  law  of  nature  in 
growing  downward  or  Australian  cherries 
in*wearing  their  stones  on  the  outside  f 
Was  Epictetus  depraved  because  he  made 
no  attempt  to  realize  certain  of  the  ideals 
put  forward  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
or  Julian  the  Philosopher  immoral,  be 
cause  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
he  shaped  his  course  by  the  light  of  the 
stars  f 

Whatever  the  causes  of  this  un veracity 
— and  they  are  numerous  and  complicated 
— it  has  struck  deep  roots  in  the  Russian 
character,  and  it  would  need  the  Hercu¬ 
lean  labors  of  many  generations  of  earnest 
men  to  eradicate  it.  If  a  prophet,  as  in 
olden  times,  were  to  rise  up  among  the 

f>eople,  and  show  them  whither  this  was 
eading  them  ;  were  he  furthermore  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  inspire  them  with  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  of  mending  their  ways,  they 
are  and  would  necessarily  remain  power¬ 
less  to  carry  out  their  wish  as  long  as  those 
who  govern  them  pursue  a  policy  which 
is  avowedly  dependent  for  success  on  the 
crassest  ignorance  of  the  masses  and  the 
absence,  in  their  intellectual  outflt,  of  a 
rudimentary  sense  of  duty.  As  the  Rus¬ 
sian  satirist  Schtschedrin  said  :  “  It  has 
been  ordained  on  high,  by  the  powers 
that  be,  that  if  a  man  is  uneducated  he  is 
bound  to  work  with  his  hands  ;  and  if  a 
man  is  educated,  his  duty  is  to  take  pleas¬ 
ant  walks  and  to  eat.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  a  revolution.”*  No  man, 
whatever  his  calling,  whatever  his  relig¬ 
ious,  political,  or  social  convictions,  can 
at  present  live  and  prosper  in  Russia  with¬ 
out  constantly  paying  a  heavy  tribute  to 


*  A  Modem  Idyll,  p.  28. 
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the  father  of  falsehood,  the  patron  of  the  and  martyrs,  or  for  those  rain  creatures 
Empire.  Take  a  journalist,  for  instance,  who  deem  the  donbtful  good  which  their 
He  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  an  words  can  effect  cheap  at  the  price  of  daily 
atmosphere  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit  which  hypocrisy.  One  is  naturally  astonished  at 
would  prove  quickly  fatal  to  the  toughest  the  Escobar-like  immorality  of  Diderot, 
moral  nature  of  the  west.  Ibsen’s  Hov-  who,  with  perfect  coolness  and  composure, 
stad  and  Billing  of  the  People' $  Meuenger  swore  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  coinpo- 
are  models  of  fidelity  to  principles,  posi-  sition  of  X\\o  Lettern  to  the  Blind,  of  which 
live  angels  of  integrity,  in  comparison  ho  was  the  sole  author.  This,  however, 
with  the  average  editor  of  a  Russian  jour-  was  an  exceptional  occurrence  in  that  phi- 
bhI,  and  this,  though  the  latter  does  not  losopher’s  life,  and  an  oath,  it  should  be 
cease  to  retain  and  develop  those  other  remembered,  was  no  more  to  biro  than  a 
moral  qualities  which  favorably  distinguish  simple  afiirmation.  But  in  Russia  there 
him  from  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  are  journaliats  who  insert  theological  ser- 
Suppose  this  Russian  journalist  publishes  roons  unabridged  in  their  newspapers,  and 
an  article  with  the  Censor’s  imprimatur,  profess  firm  belief  in  the  truths  they  con- 
If  it  possesses  any  real  merit,  it  is  almost  tain,  and  yet  regard  such  hateful  prevari- 
certain  to  be  denounced  by  a  zealons  ofli-  cations  and  never-endirrg  tissues  of  lies  as 
eial,  a  mischievous  busybe^y,  or  an  envi-  part  of  their  daily  work  which  they  ask 
ous  rival,  who  writes  to  some  one  in  au-  God  to  bless  and  their  fellow-citizens  to 
thority,  attributing  a  bidden  meaning  to  admire. 

it.  The  Minister  at  once  calls  the  Cen-  Journalists,  however,  are  not  alone, 
aor  General  to  account,  who  in  his  turn  There  is  scarcely  a  human  being  in  all 
aummons  and  censures  his  subordinates.  Russia  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  consist- 
The  official  who  signed  the  imprimatur  is  ently  shape  his  living  and  working  in  ac- 
dismissed  or  aeverely  reprimanded,  and  cordance  with  the  elementary  principles 
the  writer  of  the  obnoxious  article  is  sent  of  morality.  A  hero,  no  doubt,  could  ac- 
for  and  treated  more  like  a  dog  than  a  complish  it  ;  a  John  the  Baptist,  a  Fabri- 
human  being.  He  gladly  draws  up  a  doc-  cius,  a  Kegulus  ;  but  heroes  are  uncom- 
nment,  solemnly  assuring  the  authorities  monly  scarce  in  the  empire  of  the  Czars, 
that  not  one  of  the  obvious  meanings  of  where  autocracy,  like  a  scythe,  has  been 
the  passages  objected  to  was  his,  and  that  for  ages  occupied  in  cutting  down  every 
nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  bead  that  presumed  to  raise  itself  al>ove 
than  to  insinuate  that  anything  in  the  ad-  the  low  level  of  the  common  herd.  The 
ministration  needed  improvement.  The  average  man  makes  no  effort  to  be  consist- 
next  day  he  publishes  an  article  embody-  ent.  The  conception  of  the  unity  of  hu- 
ing  his  recantation  and  branding  the  prin-  man  life  is  unknown  there,  existence  being 
eiples  laid  down  in  the  obnoxious  paper  as  but  an  amalgam  of  fragments,  beteroge- 
infamous.  And  a  month  afterward  he  neous,  accidental,  mutually  inimical,  the 
returns  to  bis  old  sins  of  suggestion,  in-  ever-varying  combination  of  which  deter- 
ainnation,  and  writing  between  the  lines,  mines  the  man’s  chaiacter  at  a  given  mo- 
which  may  possibly  again  pass  unnoticed  ment.  Thus  there  are  nominal  memWrs 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  unfortunate  of  theOithodox  Russian  Church  who  have 
journalist  is  compelled  daily,  nay  hourly,  no  more  faith  in  the  truth  of  its  doctrines 
to  sell  bis  soul  that  his  body  may  not  per-  or  the  efficacy  of  its  sacraments  than  in 
ish — if,  indeed,  that  be  the  summing  up  the  stoicism  of  Epictetus  or  the  teaching 
of  his  life’s  purpose- -or  that  he  may  do  of  Laou  Isze  :  some,  because  they  have 
aome  little  good  to  bis  fellow  men,  if,  as  lost  faith  in  the  supernatural  ;  others,  Ite- 
one  may  charitably  hope,  that  is  his  ob-  cause  they  are  at  heart  Jews,  Catholics, 
ject  in  doing  and  suffering.  Under  such  Lutherans,  Dissenters.  Yet  they  arc  one 
circumstances  political  and  religious  apos  and  all  compelled  to  stretch  their  con- 
ta.sy  is  of  every-day  occurrence  ;  nor  does  sciences  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  ortho- 
it  take  moral  rank  among  crimes  or  sins  ;  doxy,  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  most  of 
it  is  a  result  of  the  law  of  political  gravi-  them  comply  with  but  the  ghost  of  a 
tation,  to  which  all  Russians  are  subject  struggle.  Many  of  them  receive  the  sac- 
alike,  everything  drawing  the  journalist  to  raments  of  confession  and  communion 
the  side  of  power  ;  life,  on  the  other  side,  from  the  Orthodox  popes,  thus  committing 
being  only  for  the  extinct  race  of  heroes  an  act  of  sacrilege — one  of  the  most  hei- 
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DOU8  sins  in  the  long  catalogue  of  religions 
crimes,  which  it  is  their  constant  en¬ 
deavor  to  avoid.  Jews,  for  instance,  are 
positively  driven  in  thonsands  **  into  the 
true  fold”  by  measures  which  Julian 
would  have  scorned  to  employ,  and  which 
even  the  popes  who  maintained  must  zeal¬ 
ously  Holy  Cross  Day  in  Rome,  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  countenance.  They 
have  to  blacken  their  souls  with  falsehood, 
bowing  down  and  worshipping  strange 
guds  in  whom  they  believe  not.  1  am 
personally  acquainted  with  several  young 
men,  once  honest  Jews  and  now  spurious 
Christians,  whose  sentiments  toward  their 
adopted  Church  resemble  those  which  a 
young  healthy  man  might  be  supposed  to 
entertain  toward  the  corpse  strapped  on 
his  back  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Even  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra’s  ”  Song  of  Death” 
is  too  feeble  to  adequately  express  the 
boundless  hate  and  unutterable  loathing 
which  they  feel  for  their  new  spiritual  and 
old  political  guides.  It  is  thus  no  uucom 
mon  thing  for  a  man’s  life  to  l>e  turned 
into  one  continue*!  abominable  lie  ;  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  extremely  uncommon 
for  any  one  to  think  a  bit  the  worse  of  him 
on  that  account ;  whether  the  proximate 
cause  of  this  profanation  be  dire  necessity 
or  mere  avarice.  When  a  forest  is  being 
hewn  down,  says  a  Russian  proverb,  the 
chips  dy  about  in  abundance  ;  nor  does 
any  one  stop  to  inquire  from  which  of  the 
trees  they  are  fallintr. 

Since  M.  Pobedonostseff  has  taken  up 
the  reins  of  Church  government  in  Russia, 
unrecognized  talents,  slighted  merits,  de¬ 
served  misfortune,  all  are  wont  to  seek, 
and  generally  to  find,  in  religion,  not  a 
spiritual  consolation  for  the  rebuffs  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  a  vulgar  stepping-stone  to  ad¬ 
vancement  I  have  known  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  which  was  about  to  disappear 
for  want  of  subscribers,  to  fall  back  upon 
religion  as  a  last  resource.  Nor  was  his 
faith  belied  by  the  results.  He  had  tried 
that  other  salable  commodity,  loyalty  ; 
but  there  was  quite  enough  of  it  to  Ite  had 
for  the  asking,  and  when  be  requested  a 
subsidy  from  the  Minister  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  zealous  aud  indefatigable  in 
defending  the  good  and  bad  measures  of 
the  Government,  the  late  Count  Tolstoy 
significantly  dared  him  to  do  otherwise. 
He  then  returned  unabashed  to  his  native 
city,  took  to  attending  divine  service  every 
morning,  taking  up  an  ostentatious  posi¬ 


tion  before  two  rich  and  bigoted  imr- 
chants,  beating  the  ground  with  his  fore¬ 
head,  injuring  his  knees  with  genuflexions, 
watering  his  handkerchief  with  tears,  and 
in  various  other  ways  behaving  like  a 
penitent  of  the  early  churches.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  verbatim,  the  sermons  of  all  Church 
dignitaries  in  the  diocese  ;  bared  his  head 
before  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  ;  and 
was  before  long  caressed  by  the  bishops, 
and  received  large  subsidies  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  witnessed  his  devotions. 
His  paper  is  now  flourishing  and  his  finan¬ 
cial  condition  highly  satisfactory.* 

Another  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am 
also  personally  acquainted,  who  is  well 
known  to  certain  special  circles  outside 
Russia,  had  to  abandon  his  religion  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  position  which  his 
education  and  peculiar  studies  admirably 
fitted  him  to  fill.  He  joined  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  received  the  post.  Soon  af¬ 
terward  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
order  to  qualify  for  another  situation, 
which  he  also  obtained,  holding  it  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  first  and  unhesitatingly 
avowing  his  sordid  motives.  He  had  not 
yet,  however,  discovered  the  truth ;  he 
was  only  drawing  near  to  it  by  easy  stages. 
He  at  last  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Orthodoxy  to  qualify  for  another  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  here  his  religious  Odyssey 
came  to  an  end  ;  for  out  of  the  Orthodox 
Russian  Church  as  out  of  the  Orthodox 
Hell  there  is  no  redemption.  No  man  or 
woman  who  has  once  belonged  to  it  can 
ever  again  leave  it.  This  gentleman, 
known  by  name  probably  to  many  read¬ 
ers  of  this  paper,  boasts  an  excellent  edu¬ 
cation  and  considerable  special  acquire¬ 
ments,  which  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
say  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  ethics  ;  and, 

*  This  paper  was  already  finished  when  an¬ 
other  striking  instance  of  the  practical  uses  of 
“religion”  in  Russia  under  the  present  em¬ 
peror  was  announced  in  the  Russian  Govem- 
ment  Mesaen/jfr — the  appointment  of  M.  Ter- 
tius  Philippoff  to  the  high  post  of  Controller- 
General,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  M.  Pobedonostseff,  the  other  great  light 
of  the  Russian  Church.  For  M.  Philippoff  is 
known  chiefl.v  as  a  theologian,  an  indomitable 
champion  of  Russian  Orthodoxy,  and  as  such 
was  appointed  to  the  honorary  post  of  Guard¬ 
ian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  Mo- 
liere  might  have  profitably  cultivated  the  ao- 
qiiaintance  of  this  gentleman  before  he  wrote 
Tartufff,  and  Dickens  would  have  been  delight¬ 
ed  to  know  him  when  drawing  the  portniit  of 
the  ”  sleek,  smiling  surveyor  of  Salisbury.” 
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what  will  seem  atiangest  of  all  to  an  Eng- 
lialiman,  he  ia  highly  respected.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  leatn  such  a  man’s  view 
of  truth  ;  but  whether  he  deems  it  abso¬ 
lute  or  relative,  he  would  no  doubt  heart¬ 
ily  agree  with  Lessing  that  it  is  far  more 
profitable  to  pass  ouc’s  life  in  seeking  for 
it  and  groping  after  it  than  to  discover  it 
off- hand. 

Thus  religious  belief,  which  might  be¬ 
come  in  the  Empire  of  the  North  what  it 
has  occasionally  been  in  other  countries — 
a  germ  of  true  progress,  an  unfailing  source 
of  inspiiation,  a  temporary  substitute  for 
that  positive  knowledge  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  true  morality — is  deliberately  trans¬ 
formed  in  Russia  into  an  efficient  instru¬ 
ment  of  demoralization.  Genuine  faith, 
as  distinguished  from  blind  superstition, 
is  rare  ;  yet,  whenever  and  wherever 
manifested,  it  is  ruthlessly  crushed  unless 
it  assumes  the  form  of  belief  in  the  talis- 
manic  power  of  hollow  forms  and  unintel¬ 
ligible  ceremonies.  The  dragonnades  in 
which  Louis  XIV.  gave  vent  to  his  Chris¬ 
tian  zeal  are  occasionally  rehearsed  in  Rus¬ 
sia  with  variations  suited  to  the  country 
and  the  time,  as  M.  Makoff,  the  late  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior,  could  testify.  But 
they  are  enacted  in  silence  and  in  grim 
earnest.  The  outer  world,  like  the  spec¬ 
tators  in  a  theatre,  rarely  learns  anything 
but  the  final  results,  set  forth  in  short,  dry 
paragraphs,  or  in  flowery  official  reports 
suggestive  of  Bertrand  Barere’s  master- 
piec<-8  of  state  rhetoric.  “  So  and  so 
many  Catholics  of  the  United  Russian 
Church  have  humbly  petitioned  the  Most 
Holy  Synod  to  ree.eive  them  into  the  true 
fold  of  the  Orthodox  Communion,  and 
their  prayers  have  been  most  graciously 
accorded:”  such  is  the  pithy  account  that 
usually  finds  its  way  into  the  newspapers  ; 
hut  thereby  always  hangs  a  tale,  and  in¬ 
variably  a  woful  one,  strongly  suggestive 
of  that  appalling  story  of  unparalleled  bar¬ 
barity  which  was  euphemistically  wrapped 
up  in  the  decent  historical  formula, 
”  Order  is  restored  in  Warsaw.”  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  somewhat  closely 
the  machinery  employed  in  bringing  about 
these  conversions,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
the  details  are  sickening.  If  conversion 
to  the  Russian  Church  meant  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  a  veritable  millennium,  even  for 
such  a  boon  the  price  exacted  would  seem 
exorbitant.  A  whole  parish  or  an  entire 
village  retires  to[rest  Catholic,  and  awakes 


at  cock-crow  to  learn  that  it  has  denied  its 
religious  faith,  and  is  severely  punished  for 
taking  the  well-beaten  road  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church  instead  of  the  unfrequented  path 
to  the  Oithodox  chapel.  Agents  had  per¬ 
suaded  the  |>easant8  to  sign  a  paper  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
his  Majesty  or  some  member  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  family,  but  which  was  really  a  peti¬ 
tion  asking  for  admittance  into  the  ”  true 
fold.”  At  other  times  a  Roman  priest 
secretly  secedes  to  the  Orthodox  Com¬ 
munion,  and  transfers  the  allegiance  of  bis 
flock,  who  have  not  the  faintest  inkling 
of  his  intentions,  a  procedure  the  more 
feasible  that  the  ceremonies  and  liturgy  of 
the  United  Catholic  Church  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Russia.  When  the  trick  is  discovered 
there  is  no  remedy.  Many  of  the  peasants 
prove  refractory  and  are  deported  to  Si¬ 
beria  or  to  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea. 
The  remainder  are  awed  but  nut  convinced, 
and  gradually  take  to  a  life  of  hypocrisy, 
openly  worship  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 
privately  receive  the  Sacrament  in  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  or  in  holes  and 
comers  visited  by  priests  of  that  commun¬ 
ion  ;  marry  secretly  according  to  their  old 
customs,  and  consent  to  have  their  wives 
publicly  treated  as  concubines  and  their 
children  handicapped  as  bastards.* 

In  no  other  country  of  the  world — ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  the  Paraguay  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cia — are  the  functions  of  the  legislator  so 
entirely  merged  in  those  of  the  moralist. 
Nowhere  else  could  the  standard  of  right 
living  be  so  rapidly  and  so  considerably 
raised,  or  the  whole  social  state  so  readily 
remoulded  by  the  law-maker  as  in  Russia  ; 
and  yet  in  no  other  country  is  be  so  reluc¬ 
tant  to  make  any  better  use  of  the  sublime 
office  which  he  exercises  than  that  of 
prostituting  it  to  the  most  ignoble  ends. 
The  result  of  this  gross  neglect  of  duty 
upon  the  masses  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion  ;  it  is  writ  large  and  legible  in  the 
history  of  the  country  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  whose  thoughtless,  shiftless, 

*  Such  marriages  are  perfectly  valid  in  Rus¬ 
sian  law,  though  of  course  unlawful.  The 
punishment  decreed  against  those  who  contract 
them  is  sufficiently  severe  to  outweigh  all  or¬ 
dinary  considerations,  and  it  is  at  least  intel¬ 
ligible  that  simple  peasants  should  expose 
their  offspring  to  the  painful  treatment  which 
the  Russian  law  reserves  for  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  rather  than  be  separated  from  them  for 
ever  and  sent  into  life-long  exile. 
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trusting  nature  has  l»een  rendered  utterly 
unfit  fur  an  encounter  with  a  strung  blast 
of  bitter  experience  ;  their  morale  being 
as  morbid  and  unequipped  for  the  trials, 
temptations,  and  ordinary  duties  of  every¬ 
day  life  as  their  over-sensitive  bodies — 
made  delicate  and  effeminate  by  the  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  of  rooms— are  for  the  fresh 
breezes  of  spring.  A  Russian  has  no  la¬ 
tent  power  of  reaction  stored  up  within 
him  to  enable  him  to  recover  from  the 
mural  shocks  and  blows  which  await  him 
at  every  step  in  life  ;  and  so  crude  and 
undeveloped  is  his  sense  of  the  relation 
of  things  to  one  another  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  given  him  for  some  other  world 
than  ours.  His  lying  and  all  the  other 
immoral  habits  of  which  it  is  the  taproot, 
are  unaccompanied  by  even  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  consciousness  of  guilt  ;  for  he 
suffers  from  complete  ana‘Hthesia  of  that 
moral  faculty  by  which  in  other  people 
these  habits  are  prevented  or  condemned. 
The  following  incident  may  help  to  illus- 
tratc  my  meaning  and  to  throw  a  side-light 
on  the  peasant’s  views  on  the  relations  of 
things  to  each  other,  and  his  idea  of  ver¬ 
acity.  In  the  Government  of  Kieff  some 
time  ago  the  inhabitants  of  thirty-six  vil¬ 
lages,  after  due  deliberation,  decided  that 
no  public-houses  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks  should  be  opened  in  any  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  whose  representatives  took  part  in 
the  deliberation.  All  peasants  who  were 
of  age  voted  for  the  measure,  and  each 
village  feed  a  public  writer  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  the  Government  asking  that 
the  decision  be  registered  and  sanctioned. 
Thirty  five  petitions  were  rejected  by  the 
Ministry,  and  the  kaltakt  duly  opened  in 
the  villages,  the  thirty-sixth  was  favorably 
received,  and  the  publicans  excluded.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  success  of  the 
thirty-sixth  petition  was  the  eloquence  and 
force  with  which  the  public  writer  put  the 
case  ;  and  on  learning  this,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fortunate  village,  disappointed  that 
their  kabak»  were  closed,  though  at  their 
own  request,  condemned  the  writer  of  the 
petition  for  excess  of  zeal  and  superfluous 
eloquence  to  be  Hedged.  And  he  was 
duly  Hogged.* 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  acts  of  the 
authorities  have  not  at  all  times  that  ten¬ 
dency  to  demoralize  which  is  their  usual 

*  Kievtloie  Slovo,  July  16,  1887,  and  Odessa 
Mtssemjer,  July  18,  1887. 


characteristic  ;  they  are  occasionally  even 
salutary,  and  one  would  be  glad  to  give 
the  government  credit  for  those  motives 
which  are  at  once  the  most  obvious  and 
most  honorable,  were  it  not  that  the  real 
reasons,  which  no  effort  is  made  to  con¬ 
ceal,  are  wholly  foreign  to  considerations 
of  morality.  Russian  newspapers,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  seem  to  make  a  special¬ 
ity  of  lying,  and  apparently  thrive  upon 
it.  Of  course  the  inventive  or  mythopaeic 
faculty  of  the  pressmen  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  employed  upon  the  affairs  of  foreign 
countries  ;  for,  like  Ilovstad,  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Messenger,  they  “  have  learned  from 
experienced  and  thoughtful  men  that  in 
purely  local  matters  a  paper  must  observe 
a  certain  amount  of  caution.”  An  un¬ 
suspecting  foreigner  is  thus  sometimes 
puzzled  to  discover  how  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper  with  fifteen  hundred  or  only  a  thou¬ 
sand  readers  can  keep  special  correspond¬ 
ents  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  world, 
and  pay  for  whole  columns  of  costly  tele¬ 
grams.  The  secret  was  officially  disclosed 
a  few  weeks  since,  when  the  Government 
ordered  all  the  editors  of  the  city  of 
Odessa  to  cease  publishing  foreign  tele¬ 
grams  from  our  own  correspondents,” 
without  first  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  local  censors  that  they  were  bond  Jide 
telegrams  and  not  paragraphs  fabricated 
at  the  office.  The  result  was  immediate 
and  striking  :  silence  fell  upon  the  special 
correspondents  —  as  deathlike  and  pro¬ 
longed  as  that  with  which  the  Delphic 
oracle  was  struck  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
One’s  satisfaction  at  this  laudable  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Government  is  considerably 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  determined  upon  on  purely  political 
grounds,  several  forged  ‘‘ foreign”  tele¬ 
grams  being  gross  calumnies  upon  foreign 
governments,  whose  representatives  were 
instructed  to  protest. 

Wholesale  lying  of  this  kind  would  pre¬ 
sumably  cause  a  bloody  revolution  in  this 
enlightened  country,  judging  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  shock  which  public  opinion  sustained 
here  some  time  ago  on  learning  that  Mr. 
Parnell  endeavored  by  an  exaggeration  in 
terms  to  deliberately  mislead  the  House 
of  f'ommons.  What  would  be  said,  or 
rather  done,  by  such  virtuous  public  opin¬ 
ion,  were  the  elaborate  defence  of  lying 
lately  published  in  all  seriousness  by  the 
editor  of  an  official  journal,  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  London  instead  of  St  Peters- 
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bui);  ?  In  a  leading  article  upon  the  death 
of  the  late  Crown  Prince  of  Austria,  writ¬ 
ten  before  the  melancholy  circumstances 
of  his  death  were  fully  known,  the 
Oratchdanin  bitterly  lamented  the  decay 
of  lying  in  a  strain  worthy  of  a  Jeremiah 
bewailing  his  country’s  fate.  “  If  he  real¬ 
ly  put  an  end  to  his  life,”  says  this  mor¬ 
alist,  whom  the  Government  subsidizes  to 
spread  the  light,  ”  is  it  possible  that  there 
was  not  a  single  individual  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  family,  the  dynasty, 
and  the  throne,  to  insist  upon  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  of  suicide  and  to  hush 
up  the  details  of  it,  leaving  no  trace  dis¬ 
coverable  f  What  would  be  easier  than 
to  conceal  the  suicide,  if  it  really  took 
place  f  ‘  lie  was  toying  with  a  revolver,’ 
one  might  say,  ‘  when  it  caught  the  but¬ 
ton  of  his  uniform,’  or  a  number  of  other 
very  natural  and  likely  statements  might 
have  been  put  forward,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  people  would  have  believed 
them  much  more  readily  than  the  story  of 
suicide.”  *  On  the  other  hand,  that  same 
journal  and  others  of  its  way  of  thinking, 
or  rather  writing,  are  at  a  loss  for  words 
emphatic  enough  to  adequately  express 
their  indignation  whenever  this  convenient 
principle  is  acted  upon  by  others  in  a 
manner  injurious  or  displeasing  to  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  in  the  Novoye  Vretnya,  the 
Russian  telegiaphic  agency  is  plumply  ac¬ 
cused  of  svstematically  communicating  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Omsk  false  statements 
conceining  the  prices  of  the  shares  of  vaii- 
ous  banks,  now  immoderately  exaggerat¬ 
ing,  now  lowering  their  real  value  on  the 
exchange.  Thus,  on  the  1 8th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  last  year,  the  shares  of  the  Volga-Kam 
Bank  were  quoted  by  that  news  agency  at 
600  roubles,  whereas  in  reality  they  stood 
at  645  roubles,  a  difference  of  about  £15 
sterling  per  share  ;  the  shares  of  the  Si¬ 
berian  Bank  were  given  at  645  roubles, 
whereas  they  were  only  460  roubles,  that 
is,  about  £19  difference  on  each  share. 
”  Such  garbled  figures,”  exclaims  the 
writer,  “  are  tystematically  repeated  every 
day.  Fancy  the  predicament  of  those 
who  purchase  shares  of  the  above-named 
companies  on  the  basis  of  the  telegrams  of 
this  agency  !”  f  These  things,  it  should 


*  Oratchdanin,  February,  1889.  Cf.  also 
Ifovoati,  19th  February,  1889. 

t  Novoye  Vremya,  6th  November,  1888.  This 
is  one  of  numerous  such  acoasations  against 
the  same  agency.  It  is  not  my  wish  or  pur- 


be  borne  in  mind,  are  confined  to  no  one 
portion  of  Russia,  to  no  particular  class 
or  classes  of  the  population  ;  they  are  uni¬ 
versal,  pan  Russian,  inborn  in  every  indi¬ 
vidual  like  a  species  of  original  sin  inherit¬ 
ed  from  forgotten  ancestors  and  deliber¬ 
ately  perpetuated  by  present  sponsors.  If 
moral  blame  attaches  to  any  one,  it  can 
only  be  to  the  Government  and  the  Church 
in  the  past  and  to  the  press  of  very  recent 
years.  The  masses  are  wholly  blameless. 
To  them  lying  has  ever  been  as  natural  as 
singing.  It  is  as  old  and  as  respectable 
as  the  universe.  ‘‘  Lying  began  with  the 
world,”  says  one  of  their  proverbs,  ‘‘  and 
with  the  world  it  will  die.”  What  force 
of  expression,  lucidity,  eloquence  is  to 
our  speech,  lying  is  to  iheiis.  ‘‘  Rye 
beautifies  the  field,”  says  another  Russian 
proverb,  “  and  a  lie  beautifies  speech.” 
And  again,  ”  A  palatable  lie  is  better  than 
a  bitter  truth.”  But  even  had  mendacity 
been  foreign  to  their  nature,  the  practical 
experience  of  a  generation  or  two  of  vera¬ 
cious  men  acquired  under  the  Government 
and  in  the  Church  of  any  of  the  past  nine 
centuries  of  Russian  history  would  have 
amply  sufficed  to  teach  this  docile  people 
that  unblushing  falsehood  is  the  only  coin 
that  passes  current  in  their  native  country. 
The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  vouched 
for  by  history  ;  it  is  confirmed  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  themselves  embodied 
in  their  countless  proverbs,  which  consti¬ 
tute  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  spoken 
language  of  the  uneducated.  ”  Do  nut 
mourn  for  truth  :  make  terms  with  false- 
hood.”  Or,  “  It  is  by  falsehood  that  men 
live  :  it  is  not  meet  that  we  should  die.” 
Not  only  have  they  everything  to  gain  by 
deceiving  and  cheating  their  fellow- men 
and  those  unprincipled  slavemasters  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  maleficent  deities,  but 
they  have  no  penalty  to  undergo  in  the 
sha{>e  of  remorse  here  or  hell  fire  here¬ 
after.  If  detection  is  not  followed  by 
physical  punishment,  there  is  no  cause  for 
apprehension.  ”  Lying,”  according  to 
another  proverb,  ”  is  not  like  chewing 
dough  :  it  won’t  choke  you.”  It  is  not 
that  they  do  not  honor  and  revere  truth 


pose  to  discuss  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
accusations  of  deliberate  lying.  They  may  be 
cases  of  inadvertent  errors.  A  Russian  prov¬ 
erb  truly  says,  **  We  cannot  creep  into  an¬ 
other’s  soul”  to  learn  his  intentions.  Cf., 
however,  Oratchdanin,  8th  August,  1889,  and 
Novoye  Vremya,  3d  August,  1889. 
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for  itself,  whenever  they  hear  of  it ;  but 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  s^trt  of  Xounienon 
far  too  precious  for  this  sinful  phenomenal 
worhl  of  ours — a  holiday  (;annent  for  the 
soul  to  be  worn  in  the  Elysian  fields  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  an  indulgent  Creator 
after  they  have  lhorou};hly  cleansed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  hath  of  death.  “  Truth  is 
sacred,”  says  a  Uiissian  proverb,  “  but  we 
mortals  are  sinful.”  Or  in  a  variant  which 
is  also  explanatory,  ”  Sacred  truth  is  good, 
but  not  for  mortals.”  What  it  is  good 
fur  is  made  clear  in  another  proverb, 
‘‘  Truth  is  not  good  for  being  put  in  ac¬ 
tion  :  it  should  be  put  in  an  tcon-g!ass  case 
and  prayed  to.” 

One  of  the  disadvantages  inseparable 
from  an  attempt  to  prove  a  comprehensive 
thesis  by  a  series  of  particular  instances  is 
the  danger  of  the  conclusion  being  held  to 
be  a  wholly  unwarranted  or  a  greatly  ex- 
aggerated  generalization.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  iny  earnest  endeavor  to 
state  the  case  as  moderately  as  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  a  due  regard  for  incontrovertible 
facts  ;  and  English  travellers  in  Russia 
who  may  still  feel  inclined  to  make  excep¬ 
tions  from  the  general  rule  in  favor  of  such 
apparently  trustworthy  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  government  institutions,  ministries, 
statistical  bureaus,  and  the  like,  would  do 
well  to  act  only  on  good  cause  shown,  tak¬ 
ing  with  them  the  prudence  of  the  serpent 
and  leaving  at  the  frontier  the  simplicity 
of  doves.  A  few  months  ago  a  case  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  necessity  for  this  precaution 
was  published  in  the  Russian  newspapers, 
not  as  a  matter  of  wonder,  but  merely  as 
an  ordinary  stop-gap  to  till  in  the  frag, 
ment  of  a  column.  The  occasion  was  the 
rca<ling  before  the  Governor  of  Baku  of 
tile  otticial  report  of  the  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Baku  on  crime  in  that  district 
during  the  year  1888.  It  was  then  sol¬ 
emnly  atlirmed,  with  all  the  aplomb  which 
objective  science  and  professional  assidu¬ 
ity  can  inspire,  that  there  were  but  three 
cases  of  highway  robbery  and  two  mur¬ 
ders  during  twelve  months — a  remarkably 
clean  bill  of  moral  health  for  such  a  dis¬ 
trict.  Now  the  subject  of  the  report  was 
very  simple,  one  would  imagine.  Appar¬ 
ently  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  deliber¬ 
ately  lying  in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
of  the  very  district  of  which  it  was  ques¬ 
tion,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  officials  pro¬ 
vided  with  excellent  means  of  testing  every 
statement.  And  least  of  all  would  one 


suspect  a  statistical  department  of  being 
foolish  enough  to  attempt  such  a  thing, 
seeing  that  its  only  raiton  d'itre  is  the  is¬ 
sue  of  trustworthy  reports  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence.  What  actually  hap¬ 
pened  is  this  :  the  governmental  attorney 
(procurer),  who  was  attentively  listening 
to  the  report,  quietly  remarked  that  to  his 
personal  knowledge,  which  may  have  been 
incomplete,  there  had  been  not  tens  but 
hundreds  of  murders  and  robberies  com¬ 
mitted  in  that  district  during  the  year 
1888.*  The  statistics  of  education  are  j 

rich  in  equally  eloquent  illustrations  of  the 
same  inborn  aversion  of  the  Russian,  even  j 

though  educated  and  trained  to  better  | 

things,  to 

“  let  trnth’s  lamp  rot  stagnant  for  the  lack 
Of  a  timely  helpful  lie  to  leaven  it.’‘ 

Thus,  among  the  schools  which  figured  in  i 

the  official  list  of  educational  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  government  of  Kherson  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  years,  is  has  now  been 
disclosed  that  two  humired  and  seventeen 
(217)  arc  mere  figments  of  the  brain  of 
some  unduly  zealous  official,  they  never 
having  had  an  objective  existence. I  Ilow  | 

many  such  paper  schools  there  are  in  other  | 

governments  of  Russia,  no  man  knows. ^  ^ 

Certain  persons  with  broad  views  on  the  I 

doctrine  of  compromise  and  accommodat¬ 
ing  readiness  to  subordinate  ethics  to  the  | 

t>ractical  exigencies  of  daily  life  may  per-  j 

laps  be  tempted  to  explain  all  these  symp-  I 

toms  as  merely  the  result  of  a  passing  ‘ 

moral  aberration  such  as  we  observe  in  1 

one  form  or  another  in  most  nations  and 
epochs,  rather  than  as  indications  of  a 
specific  difference  of  moral  code.  To 
these  large-minded  moralists  a  convincing 
reply  within  the  limits  of  a  review  article  j 

would  be  impossible.  I  would  ask  them, 
however,  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
following  fact  and  to  draw  a  mental  pic-  ! 

ture  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  alone  I 

such  a  state  of  things  is  possible.  A  well-  I 

known  journalist  of  Odessa  (Dulsky  by  I 

name),  who  himself  some  time  since  oc¬ 
cupied  an  editor’s  arm  chair  in  the  office  | 

of  the  Odesiky  Listok,  published  a  very  , 

*  Graschdanin,  April  16,  1889. 

{Novoye  Vremya,  Angust  31,  1888. 

These  and  a  hundred  similar  instances 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  travel¬ 
lers  like  Mr.  Land^ell  and  others  whose  faith 
in  Russian  official  statements  is  Tertullian-like  | 

in  its  ravenous  appetite  for  the  wildest  and 
most  indigestible  assertions. 
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curious  letter  some  months  ago  in  which 
he  laughs  to  scorn  the  editor  of  another 
journal  (7'Ae  New  Russian  Telegraph) 
whom  he  had  been  deliberately  and  sys¬ 
tematically  deceiving  for  several  years. 

As  1  had  complete  control  of  the  depot 
for  intelligence  of  all  kinds,”  this  high 
piiestof  modern  journalism  frankly  writes, 
”  in  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  most 
of  the  items  of  news  published  in  the  New 
Telegraph  were  forg^  in  my  lodgings  and 
at  my  dictation,”  Yet  this  gentleman  is 
still  an  active  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  daily  newspaper  in 
all  South  Russia,  and  is  highly  respected 
— as  respect  goes  in  those  parts — in  the 
social  circles  in  which  he  moves.  Nor  is 
this  indulgent  treatment  the  result  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  a  firm  resolve  to  amend  in 
future  ;  for  not  only  does  this  prophet  and 
guide  publicly  avow  acts  which  in  western 


climes  would  be  branded  as  infamous  by 
the  least  pharisaical  of  journalists,  but  he 
positively  glories  in  them  as  if  he  could 
possess  no  better  titles  to  public  esteem. 
Nay,  be  does  not  hesitate  to  humbly  im¬ 
plore  the  assistance  of  God  to  enable  him 
to  lie  and  mislead  with  as  much  success 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  ”  So  matters 
have  gone  on,”  he  writes.  ‘‘  for  the  space 
of  four  or  five  years,  and  I  shall  not  hide 
from  you  that  with  God’s  help  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  this  harmless  occupation  until  I  grow 
tired  of  it”  * 

[This  paper  is  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  similar  studies  on  Russian  Characteris¬ 
tics  and  Civilization,  the  authors  of  which 
are  desirous,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  least  attentive  reader,  of 
merging  their  signatures  in  that  of  the 
first. — Euitok.]  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  atmospheric  vicissitudes  of  this 
showery  summer  have  often  recalled  to 
our  mind  a  name  never  to  be  remembered 
without  gratitude  by  the  lover  of  Nature, 
— that  of  John  Ruskin.  It  was  by  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  his  first  work  that  many  an  eye, 
suddenly  opened  to  the  scenery  of  the  sky, 
was  taught  to  linger  with  delight  in  re¬ 
gions  previously  visited  merely  by  some 
hasty  glance,  given  with  no  higher  objeet 
than  the  desire  to  escape  a  wetting. 
What  do  we  not  owe  to  the  man  who  has 
taught  us  to  look  at  the  clouds  !  To  have 
enriched  our  walls  with  a  noble  picture 
would  less  have  enlarged  our  wealth  of  ac¬ 
cessible  beauty.  The  Claude  or  the  Tur¬ 
ner  shows  a  single  aspect  of  Nature  ;  but 
the  pictures  we  may  watch  from  our  win¬ 
dow,  as  we  read  or  write,  are  not  mere 
pictures  ;  they  symbolize  in  their  silent 
beauty  all  that  is  most  dramatic  in  the 
changes  of  human  life.  See  that  battle¬ 
field  for  the  armies  of  the  glory  and  the 
gloom  :  no  campaisrn  was  ever  fuller  of 
unexpected  turns  of  good  or  evil  fortune. 
The  page  grows  dark  ;  we  look  up  and 
see  preparations  for  a  storm  ;  the  dark 
squadrons  are  hurrying  up  into  the  sky  ; 
the  blue  shrinks,  vanishes  ;  the  gather, 
ing  contingents  have  formed  a  coi^act 
army  ;  the  sky  is  a  single  cloud.  Then 
suddenly  some  potent  ally  seems  to  have 


reinforced  the  powers  of  light  ;  we  see 
glimpses  of  sky  beyond  the  clouds,  and 
soon  rich,  heaped  masses  spread  their  glit¬ 
tering  d<»mes  against  the  unveiled  azure, 
while  far  l»ehind  them,  pale  flakes  of 
stratified  vapor  reveal  another  stage  of 
aerial  distance.  Nothing  is  seen  of  the 
dark  army  but  broken  fragments,  and  these 
fugitives  seem  forced  against  their  will  to 
mirror  the  splendors  of  their  foe.  Turn 
again  to  the  interrupted  employment,  fin¬ 
ish  the  page,  close  the  letter,  and  all  is 
changed  once  more.  The  flying  squadrons 
have  rallied,  have  combined  ;  we  watch 
the  darkening  landscape  instead  of  the 
closely  covered  sky,  till  the  concentrated 
masses  choose  their  ground,  and  we  see 
an  advancing  shadow,  blurring  half  the 
landscape,  and  touching  with  delicate 
pencil  every  hedgerow,  only  to  blot  it  out 
the  next  minute  in  the  volleying  rain  that 
soon  shuts  us  in,  and  releases  us  from  the 
importunate  drama  of  the  heavens  for  our 
interrupted  employment.  These  fitful 
visitants  are  forever  baffling  our  anticipa¬ 
tions,  and  though  their  movements  always 
suggest  those  of  an  army,  no  array  has 
fortunes  sufficiently  various  for  their 
changes.  They  seem  to  represent  in  tbeir 

*  Cf.  Northern  Messenger  (monthly  review), 
February,  1889,  pp.  67,  68. 
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shadow  world  the  unexpected  moods  to 
which  it  is  due  that  — 

“  not  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh.” 

Every  change  of  mood,  from  monotonous 
gloom,  through  gentle  melancholy,  to  joy¬ 
ous  brightness,  seems  expressed  more  defi¬ 
nitely  in  their  varied  infiuence  than  by 
any  words. 

The  clouds  in  another  respect  mirror  the 
influences  of  human  companionship, — they 
go  with  us  everywhere  ;  we  do  not  quit 
them  as  we  turn  to  realms  given  up,  ex¬ 
cept  for  their  bright  presence,  to  hopeless 
ugliness.  As  we  pace  dreary,  monotonous 
streets,  or  squalid  alleys,  we  may  lift  our 
eyes  to  their  pearly  shadows  and  amber 
lights,  and  follow  their  invitation  into  the 
far  above  and  the  far  Iteyond  which  they 
express  and  suggest.  They  do  not  call  us 
away  from  earth, — in  the  crowded  haunts 
of  men,  indeed,  all  they  can  do  is  to  invite 
us  to  soar  above  what  is  unlovely — but  give 
them  only  space  to  work  on,  and  they  turn 
a  mere  stretch  of  tillage  or  pasture  into  a 
succession  of  pictures.  The  gleam  which 
they  pursue  seems  to  bring  Art  into  Na¬ 
ture,  for  it  invests  the  commonplace  with 
that  expression  of  sympathy  which  is  of 
the  very  soul  of  Art.  “  There,  there,” 
the  hurrying  sunbeam  calls  to  us  ;  look 
at  these  despised  meadows,  these  uninter¬ 
esting  middle  aged  trees,  that  new,  dull 
fann,  that  every  day  haystack  ;  look  at 
everything  you  quit  in  order  to  hunt  the 
picturesque  in  Switzerland  or  Italy,  and 
see,  fora  moment,  its  beauty  and  charm.” 
lianish  these  limiting  shadows,  let  the  sun¬ 
beams  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  you 
need  an  artist  to  show  you  all  that  you 
were  forced  to  see  when  sudden,  transient 
brightness  touched  this  and  that  point  in 
the  landscape,  and  by  the  mere  magic  of 
selection  banished  the  commonplace  from 
Nature.  An  empty  sky  is  almost  as  un- 
picturesque  as  one  completely  covered  ; 
before  we  can  see  a  picture,  some  influence 
must  make  a  selection  for  us,  and  no  mere¬ 
ly  natural  scene  so  much  seems  to  copy — 
or  might  we  not  rather  say,  to  suggest  ? — 
the  sympathetic  touch  of  an  artist,  as  the 
fitful,  evanescent  glimpses  of  landscape 
shut  in  by  the  shadows  of  the  clouds.  The 
traveller  to  Southern  lands  knows  best  the 
charm  only  he  can  lose  ;  he  learns  to  loathe 
the  monotony  of  blue  above,  of  dazzle 
everywhere  ;  but  now  and  then,  even  in 


our  watery  England,  a  few  weeks  of  sum¬ 
mer  approach  the  lesson  of  the  tropics. 
“  Another  blue-sky  day,”  the  artist  sighs 
as  he  opens  his  eyes  on  the  fine- weal  her 
horizon  so  dear  to  children,  and  feels  his 
powers  wane  apart  from  the  inspiration  of 
Nature’s  fitful  suggestions  and  varying 
moods.  None  of  those  moods  can  be  re¬ 
corded  without  creating  a  picture  ;  never 
can  a  picture  charm  the  eye  of  an  artist 
without  some  such  record.  Careful  por¬ 
traiture  of  an  Alpine  valley  gives  less  pleas¬ 
ure  than  hasty  suggestion  of  a  suburban 
common,  if  the  first  lack  all  impression  of 
a  passing  gleam  or  gloom,  and  the  second 
mark  its  influence.  Where  the  pencil  has 
failed  to  fix  some  record  of  what  is  tran¬ 
sient,  there  the  characteristic  charm  of  Art 
is  lacking. 

We  see  this  charm  of  the  transient  most 
commonly  in  pictures  of  twilight.  Such 
a  one  hangs  before  our  eyes  as  we  write, 
painted  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Wright  of 
Derby  for  a  friend.  Nothing,  probably, 
would  be  less  picturesque  than  the  scene, 
if  you  were  to  look  at  it  under  a  noonday 
sun.  A  steep  hill  shuts  in  the  spectator 
so  closely  that  the  bushes  at  the  top  are 
clearly  seen  ;  an  eight-roomed  house,  in 
sutticiently  good  repair  to  be  taken  for 
one’s  summir  lodgings,  stands  at  its  foot, 
— that  is  all  ;  not  a  single  picturesque  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  seen.  Uniform  dark-brown  be¬ 
low  meets  uniform  pale-gray  above  ;  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  exceptional  is  present  in  earth 
or  sky.  Vet  the  picture  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  all  that  gives  a  picture  charm. 
It  expresses  that  vague  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  repose  in  the  coming  darkness 
that  Wordsworth  has  given  in  more  than 
one  of  his  sonnets,  and  which  the  poetic 
Scotch  tongue  gathers  up  in  a  single  word, 
— it  paints  the  “  gloaming.”  We  have 
not  yet  the  twilight  commemorated  in  the 
poet’s  stately  verse,  twilight  ‘‘  studious  to 
destroy  Day’s  mutable  distinctions  ;”  we 
look  into  the  lingering  clearness  that  just 
precedes  that  obliteration,  when  the  ad¬ 
vancing  darkness  has  washed  out  color, 
while  it  still  spares  form,— an  interval  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  artist  and  the  poet,  al¬ 
though  many  persons  pass  their  lives  with¬ 
out  feeling  more  about  it  than  that  it  is 
time  for  the  candles  to  come  in.  The 
painter,  with  the  temperance  of  true  art, 
trusts  to  the  faithful  expression  of  a  fleet¬ 
ing  phase  of  every  day’sdecline,  and  gives 
us  nothing  that  we  might  not  see  for  our- 
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selves  every  twenty-four  hours,  if  we  had 
eyes  to  look  for  it.  One  passes  the  pic¬ 
ture,  for  the  hundredth  time,  with  a  sort 
of  fresh  surprise  to  see  that  the  twilight 
holds  out — that  we  can  still  so  easily  make 
out  tirose  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry,  when 
manifestly  in  a  few  minutes  one  will  have 
difficulty  in  picking  one’s  way  along  the 
muddy  road.  The  impression  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  is  all  there  is,  but  it  is  all  we  want. 

The  evening  of  the  year  is  a  subject  no 
less  dear  to  artists  than  the  evening  of  the 
day,  and  although  the  russet  and  orange 
of  autumn  may  seem  enough  to  justify 
their  choice,  yet  in  truth  those  glowing 
hues  would  lose  half  their  charm  if  they 
were  permanent.  “  October’s  workman¬ 
ship  to  rival  May”  touches  us  all  as  with 
a  sense  of  music, — we  feel,  as  it  were,  the 
dominant  chord,  seeking  its  resolution. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  wonderful  power  of 
music  has  this  among  other  elements  of 
its  mystic  charm, — that  it  addresses  itself 
to  the  time-sense  in  us,  that  the  voice 
which  in  twilight  and  autumn  whispers 
softly,  “  Passing  away,”  here  attains  its 
full  scope,  and  breathes  a  meaning  from 
the  suggestion  of  which  all  other  art  takes 
its  purest  charm.  At  any  rate,  what  may 
be  called  the  musical  element  in  Nature 
and  in  Art  is  inseparable  from  the  sense 
of  Time.  Trite  words  touch  the  spring 
of  tears  if  they  do  but  bring  the  far  near  ; 
and  a  vivid  then  makes  poetry,  as  a  vivid 
there  makes  a  picture, — indeed,  we  cannot 
have  the  one  without  the  other. 

The  poetic  affinities  of  the  mere  thought 
of  Time  must  have  been  brought  home  to 
our  readers  of  late  by  the  various  speci¬ 
mens  of  inscriptions  on  sun  dials  contained 
in  these  columns,  and  the  discovery  how 
little  is  needed  to  make  such  an  inscription 
poetic.  Take  one  of  the  last  given  us  by 
a  correspondent  : — 

**  L'ombre  passe  et  repasse, 

£t  sans  repasser  I’honjme  passe." 

There  we  have  a  mere  truism,  and  there 
we  have  poetry.  The  writer  of  our  most 
graceful  ver$  de  eociele — Mr.  Austin  Dob¬ 
son — has  rendered  the  same  thought  in 
some  poetic  lines,  the  point  of  which  is 
given  in  these  two, — 

*  ‘  Time  flies,  we  say — ah  no ! 

Alas  !  Time  stays  ;  we  go 

— and  probably  we  could  fill  many  pages 
with  citations  which  told  no  more  than 
this,  and  yet  should  be  felt  to  say  much. 


The  tranquil  rhythm  of  this  fair  Nature, 
the  hurrying  throb  of  the  human  interests 
it  measures,  there  is  the  eternal  poem  of 
human  life.  It  is  already  familiar  in 
Homer  ;  it  is  not  stale  after  the  two  and 
a  half  millenniums  by  which  we  arc  divid¬ 
ed  from  him  ;  and  when  an  equal  space 
divides  our  descendants  from  us,  it  will, 
we  believe,  keep  all  its  freshness.  For  it 
depends  on  principles  deeply  rooted  in  the 
permanent  part  of  our  nature,  and  which 
no  advance  of  civilization  can  tender  ob¬ 
solete. 

How  shall  we  explain  this  mystic  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  sense  of  Time  and  all 
that  is  most  catholic  in  Poetry  and  Art  f 
It  results,  we  believe,  from  man’s  craving 
for  the  Eternal.  Dur  nature  discovers 
everywhere  the  throb  of  rhythmic  vibra¬ 
tion  that  demands  opposites,  and  which¬ 
ever  element  of  the  contra.st  be  suppressed, 
that  which  is  left  loses  half  its  meaning. 
When  the  Kveilasting  loses  its  awfulness, 
then  the  fleeting  wili  lose  its  pathos. 
”  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting 
sun”  will  cease  to  take  their  coloring 
from  an  eye  “  that  hath  kept  watch  o’er 
man’s  mortality.”  The  thought  of  man’s 
mortality,  when  it  is  dissociated  fiom  that 
of  his  immortality,  will  become  a  fact  of 
science,  and  lose  all  connection  with  the 
ideas  of  poctrv.  The  transient  lights  that 
flit  across  the  landscape  will  lose  the  sym¬ 
bolism  by  which  they  associate  themselves 
with  fleeting  dreams  ;  for  if  everything  be 
transient,  it  is  all  one  as  though  nothing 
were  so.  But  what  are  we  imagining  ? 
Our  theme  recalls  us  to  the  world  of  real¬ 
ity.  These  vapors  veil  and  hide  the  orb 
to  which  they  owe  their  existence  ;  but 
without  them  his  powers  would  lack  half 
their  manifestation  ;  his  eifiilgence  is  man¬ 
ifested  to  our  eyes  mainly  through  their 
splendor.  The  hidden  sun  glows  in  the 
visible  cloud,  and  in  the  daily  drama  of 
the  sunset  and  the  dawn,  the  changeless 
and  the  changing  meet  in  an  embrace  as 
old  as  Time  itself, — an  embrace  recorded 
in  the  first  legends  of  our  race,  and  hymn¬ 
ed  in  the  songs  that  our  Aryan  ancestors 
knew  before  they  left  Jtheir  Asiatic  home. 
We  and  they  look  on  the  same  sun,  and  no 
one  looks  twice  on  the  same  cloud  ;  yet, 
as  we  gaze  upward  and  around,  it  were 
impossible  to  separate  the  influence  of 
either.  So  inseparable,  we  believe,  is  the 
influence  of  the  Eternal,  from  the  play  of 
art,  the  melody  of  words  and  of  music. 
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They  wither  in  its  eclipse,  and  our  hope  mony  to  truths  which  they  can  never  es- 
for  its  re-emergence,  if  it  could  need  such  tablish,  which  they  always  ignore,  and 
secondary  reinforcement,  would  be  ade-  which  at  times  they  may  appear  to  deny, 
qiiately  supported  by  their  indirect  testi-  — Spectator. 


IN  SEABCH  OF 

BY  W.  8. 

Temperley.  I  am  very  glad  yon  have 
looked  in  upon  me  this  morning,  Grim- 
ston.  I  am  expecting  our  friend  Luxmore, 
whom  I  have  asked  to  come  and  assist  me 
in  a  somewhat  difficult  matter.  But  your 
aid,  too,  will  be  welcome.  Ah,  here  be 
is  ! 

Luxmore.  Yes,  here  he  is  ;  delighted, 
as  always,  to  be  of  use  to  you,  Temperley, 
if  he  can.  A  pile  of  letters,  I  see.  Some¬ 
thing  for  Grimston  and  me  to  advise 
upon  i 

Temperley.  Well,  I  did  not  expect 
Grimston,  but  I  am  glad  he  has  come.  I 
shall  ask  him  to  take  the  part  of  Devil’s 
Advocate  in  our  conversation.  It  is  a  part 
not  unfamiliar  to  him,  nor,  if  1  may  say 
so,  altogether  distasteful. 

OrimttoH.  Thanks.  It  is  always  a  rule 
of  mine  to  interpret  in  a  complimentary 
sense  anything  that  admits  of  it.  Yes,  I 
Hatter  myself  that  I  am  one 

of  those  honest  few 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  doe. 

I  accept  the  brief  ;  and,  whatever  the 
matter  at  issue  may  be,  1  do  not  doubt  of 
being  able  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  his 
Satanic  Majesty. 

Temperley.  Well,  the  matter  is  this. 
Last  year,  while  I  was  travelling  in  India, 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  singularly 
interesting  Hindu  gentleman,  who  has  ever 
since  kept  up  a  somewhat  brisk  correspond¬ 
ence  with  me.  These  papers  are  letters 
from  him,  with  memoranda,  and  in  some 
cases,  drafts  of  my  answers.  He  is  a  man 
of  good  family,  of  considerable  fortune, 
and  very  highly  educated.  English  is  as 
familiar  to  him  as  his  own  vernacular 
Tamil.  He  is  an  excellent  Sanscrit  scholar, 
reads  Greek  and  Latin  easily,  knows  Ger¬ 
man  fairly,  and  French  very  well. 

Luxmore.  Your  correspondence  with 
him  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  volu¬ 
minous,  to  judge  from  this  pile. 

Temperley.  Yes.  My  friend  Dorasaw- 
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my  is  in  search  of  a  religion,  and  thinks 
that  I  can,  perhaps,  help  him.  Certainly 
I  can  enter  into  his  difficulties  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  them.  But  to  point  to  ”  the 
path  of  release”  is  another  matter. 

Grimston.  Why  does  he  not  betake 
himself  to  one  or  other  of  the  noble  army 
of  missionaries  kept  up,  at  such  vast  ex¬ 
pense,  to  attend  continually  upon  this  very 
thing. 

Temperley.  He  has  done  that,  but  to 
small  purpose.  He  wrote  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  ”  The  arguments  with  which 
these  reverend  gentlemen  attack  the  relig¬ 
ious  of  India  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
directed  as  effectively  against  their  own  ; 
while  with  the  objections  current  in  Eu¬ 
rope  against  Christianity  they  seem  ill  ac¬ 
quainted.” 

Grimston.  I  can  understand  that.  The 
reverend  gentlemen  usually  know  as  little 
of  what  they  seek  to  convert  the  Oriental 
from,  as  of  what  they  seek  to  convert  him 
to.  And  I  suppose  that  the  conversion  of 
a  really  educated  native  of  India  is  almost 
as  rare  as  the  conversion  of  a  Jew.  By 
the  way,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  gone 
into  the  Hgures  carefully,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the  average  cost  of  a  He¬ 
brew  proselyte,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
is  1,001/.  0«.  Id. 

Luxmore.  It  is  impossible — at  least,  so 
I  find  it — not  to  sympathize  with  the 
good-will,  the  generosity,  the  self-denial 
of  those  who  keep  up  the  great  missionary 
societies  of  this  country.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  deny  that  those  societies  are 
ghastly  failures. 

Temperley.  I  saw,  the  other  day,  an 
ativertisement  which  tickled  me  amazingly. 
It  was  on  this  wise  :  ”  Help  !  help  !  help  ! 
923,350,000  of  heathen  waiting  to  be 
converted.  Pray  assist  the  Little  Ped- 
dlington  Missionary  College  to  send  out 
one  more  evangelist.” 

Grimston.  Good,  very  good.  One 
would  be  inclined  to  say  ”  an  enemy  hath 
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done  this,”  if  one  did  not  know  how 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  the  absurd  these  good 
people  generally  are.  And  what’ an  evan¬ 
gelist  when  you  get  him  ! 

Luzviore,  Well,  well  :  up  to  their  lights 
these  Exeter  Hall  missionaries  are  good 
men. 

Orimtlon.  Good  gigmen  :  veritable 
apostles  of  gigmanity.  But  that  ”  one 
more  evangelist  ”  is  really  very  iunny. 
At  the  last  census  in  France,  if  the  official 
figures  are  to  be  trusted,  out  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  thirty-seven  millions,  some  eight 
millions  returned  themselves  as  being  ”  of 
no  religious  belief.”  The  enemy  is  com¬ 
ing  in  like  a  flood  at  one  gate  ;  at  the 
other.  Little  Peddlington  sends  forth 
“  one  more  evangelist.” 

Tempfrley.  Certainly,  Christianity  does 
not  seem  to  be  making  up  in  the  E^t  for 
its  losses  in  the  West.  The  latest  re¬ 
turns  which  I  have  seen — I  take  them 
from  the  Imperial  OazetUer  of  India  — 
give  the  total  number  of  Christians  in 
India  at  a  little  under  a  million  and  a  half, 
of  whom  325,000  are  described  as  ”  Prot¬ 
estants,  baptized  and  unbaptized.” 

Luzmore.  What  is  meant  by  an  unbap¬ 
tized  Protestant  Christian  f 

Orimstoa.  O  sweet  simplicity  !  An 
unbaptized  Protestant  Christian  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  follows  the  not  very  laborious 
vocation  of  religious  inquirer.  He  often 
makes  a  good  thing  of  it.  But  go  on  with 
your  statistics,  Temperley. 

Temperley,  I  was  going  to  add  that  to 
these  325,000  baptized  and  unbaptized 
Protestants,  about  700  clergy  men  and 
some  4,000  “  other  agents”  minister,  at 
an  annual  cost  set  down  at  300,000/.  odd. 
The  expense  is,  however,  a  great  deal 
more,  unquestionably,  for  these  figures  do 
not  profess  to  include  all  special  funds,  or 
funds  subscribed  in  India.  But  missionary 
finance  is  very  puzzling  ;  ”  non  menda- 
cium  sed  mysterium,”  we  will  charitably 
believe. 

Orimeton. 

We  have  but  faith  ;  we  cannot  know, 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see. 

The  supporters  of  the  missionary  societies 
must  indeed  be  strong  in  faith.  It  seems 
pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  average 
cost  of  the  clei^ymen  sent  out  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  is  500/.  a  year, 
the  Society  considerately  providing  for 
what  Voltaire  calls  the  beeoins  naturels  of 
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its  evangelists,  by  liberal  allowances  for 
their  wives  and  children. 

Temperley.  WeP,  certain  it  is  that  the 
married  Protestant  missionary,  with  his 
creature  comforts  about  him,  does  not  im¬ 
press  very  vividly  the  Oriental  mind,  which 
regards  asceticisur  and  miraculous  power 
as”  notes”  of  a  divine  commission.  The 
one  great  instance  of  missionary  success 
in  modem  India  is  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
who  lived  like  an  Indian  fakir,  walking 
from  place  to  place  barefooted,  his  food 
roasted  rice,  which  he  begged  as  he  went 
along,  and  sleeping  on  the  gn>und,  a  stone 
his  pillow.  Miracles  were  profusely  at¬ 
tributed  to  him— raising  the  dead,  among 
other  prodigies.  I  don’t  know  if  he  him¬ 
self  laid  claim  to  supernatural  power. 

Orimtlon.  There  is  another  reason,  not 
generally  appreciated,  for  the  failure  of 
Christian  missions  in  India.  It  is  that  the 
missionaries  are  so  unfairly  liandicappctl 
by  the  Bible  Society.  Can  there  be  a 
less  hopeful  mode  of  inducing  the  Hindu 
or  Mohamme<lan  to  embrace  Christianity, 
than  to  place  in  his  hands  the  Bible 
‘‘  without  note  or  comment”  !  He  makes 
his  own  notes,  and  supplies  his  own  com¬ 
ments,  his  endeavor  being  to  read  the 
Scripture  ”  like  any  other  book,”  as  Mr. 
Jowett  recommended  us  to  do,  in  a  once 
famous  essay.  The  intelligent  Oriental’s 
notes  and  comments  would  very  much  as¬ 
tonish  Exeter  Hall. 

Temperley.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
troth  in  what  you  say.  The  educated 
Hindu  naturally  ciiticises  our  canonical 
Scriptures  as  unreservedly  as  the  Christian 
evangelist  criticises  the  Qu'rdn,  or  the 
Purdnae  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  much  more 
intelligently.  When  1  was  in  India,  a 
quiek-witted  Brahmin  remarked  to  me, 
after  a  controversial  bout  with  a  mission¬ 
ary  :  ”  The  gentleman  takes  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  like  the  perspiration 
that  stood  upon  the  brow  of  Brahma,  and 
fell,  to  become  the  Ganges.”  And  I  re¬ 
member  Dorasawmy  calling  my  attention 
to  a  paper  of,  I  think,  Dr.  Bain’s,  where 
mention  is  made  of  ”  an  eminent  man,  a 
citizen  of  Edinburgh,”  who  was  a  believer 
in  Christianity  until  he  became  acquainted 
with  geology,  when,  finding  himself  un¬ 
able  to  reconcile  the  first  chapter  of  Gen¬ 
esis  with  the  facts  of  science,  he  applied 
to  the  whole  Bible  the  rule  faltus  in  uno, 
falsus  in  omnibue,  and  straightway  aban¬ 
doned  bis  religion. 
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Orimtton.  Yes  :  instead  of  reraoring 
mountains,  faith  is  now  breaking  its  neck 
among  geological  strata. 

Luxmore.  That  citizen  of  Edinburgh 
was  suuiewhat  hasty,  or,  as  the  Vulgate 
has  it,  excessive  :  J)ixi  in  excestsu  meo. 
But  I  suppose  the  religious  traditions 
amorg  which  be  had  grown  up  in  “  broad 
Scotland,  Bible-loving  Scotland,"  were 
more  to  blame  than  he.  In  the  famous 
Swiss  Declaration  of  1675,  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  declared  to  be  inspired  in 
their  consonants,  in  their  vowels,  and  in 
their  points — or  at  least  in  the  substance 
of  their  points — in  their  matter  and  in 
their  words  ;  and  thus  to  constitute,  to> 
gether  with  the  New  Testament,  for  which, 
of  course,  an  equally  far-reaching  claim  is 
made,  the  single  and  uncomipted  rule  of 
faith  and  life.  And  1  suppose  that  such 

is,  or  at  all  events  was,  until  lately,  the 
orthodox  I’rotestant  view.  Even  now,  five 
out  of  every  six  religiously- minded  Eng. 
lishmen  whom  you  meet,  hold  Chilling- 
worth’s  dictum,  "  The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,  the  religion  of  Protestants," 
to  be  the  root  of  the  matter.  That  in  the 
canonical  books — that  is,  practically,  in 
the  English  version  of  them — there  is  a 
perfect  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will,  per 
fectly  intelligible  to  every  one  who  can 
read,  so  plain,  to  use  a  favorite  expression, 
that  "  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
shall  not  err"  in  interpreting  it,  is  what  is 
called,  “  the  open  Bible  theory." 

Temperley.  It  is  a  curious  superstition. 
Considering  how  extremely  miscellaneous 
in  their  character  are  the  writings  included 
in  the  canon  of  the  Bible,  how  far  re¬ 
moved  from  our  ways  of  life  and  habits  of 
thought,  how  full  of  difficult  problems, 
historical,  metaphysical,  and  philological, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  expo¬ 
sition  is  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  in 
the  world — a  task  for  which  the  ordinary 
Englishman  who  so  confidently  undertakes 

it.  is  about  as  well  fitted  as  he  is  for  lec¬ 
turing  upon  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  or 
for  settling  nice  points  of  Hindu  law. 

Grimuton. 

Hio  liber  est  in  quo  qnierit  sna  dogmata 
qoisque, 

Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  qnisqne  sua. 

Or  take  a  free  English  translation  of  it  : 

One  day,  at  least,  in  every  week. 

The  sects  of  every  kind 
Their  doctrines  here  are  sure  to  seek. 
And  just  as  sure  to  find. 
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Temperley.  My  friend  Dorasawray 
writes  of  a  certain  missionary  to  whom  I 
introduced  him  in  India  :  "  Mr.  Smith  is 
an  excellent  man  :  a  truly  kind-hearted  ; 
but  what  a  wooden  head  !  I  was  talking 
to  him  the  other  day  about  the  Bible,  and 
stated  to  him  one  or  two  simple  objections 
from  science  and  history.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  he  put  forward  all  his  dialecti¬ 
cal  skill — which,  to  be  sure,  is  nut  vast — 
to  tamper  with  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  words,  in  order  to  save  their  historical 
and  scientific  accuracy.  I  did  not  pursue 
the  subject.  Of  what  good  ?  It  would 
have  been  merely  to  slay  the  dead  over 
again.  ‘  Voltaire  suffit,’  as  Renan  says." 

Orimtton.  Very  interesting.  And  that 
brings  us  back  to  Dorasawmy.  Your  mildi 
Hindu,  who  quotes  Voltaire  and  Kenan,, 
is  hardly  likely  to  figure  in  the  missionary 
reports  as  "  a  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning  Voltaire  who  gave  the  coup  de 
grAce  to  the  religion,  and  Renan  who  is 
writing  its  epitaph.  But  tell  us  more 
about  your  Hindu  ;  I  like  that  extract 
from  his  letter. 

TemperJLey.  He  goes  on  :  “  We  then 
fell  to  talking  about  miracles.  I  said, 
why  don’t  you  work  them  ?  I  find  them 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  as 
‘  the  signs  following,’  by  which  the  word 
was  confirmed.  But  they  do  not  follow 
to  confirm  your  word.  You  do  not  speak 
with  new  tongues,  unless  you  have  learned 
them,  like  any  one  else.  You  would  not, 
for  your  life,  take  up  a  cobra  ;  you  would 
run  away  from  him.  And  if  you  were  to 
lay  your  hand  upon  the  sick,  do  you  think 
they  would  recover  ?  You  might  try.  But 
I  foigut.  The  dorisani  *  would  not  like 
you  to  touch  the  sick,  lest  the  sickness 
should  be  infectious." 

Orimtton.  The  missionaries  must  have 
a  lively  time  with  Dorasawmy.  But  really 
the  Little  Peddlington  people  should  send 
that  "  one  more  evangelist  ’  ’  to  take  a 
few  lessons  from  Maskelyne  and  Cook. 
Good  legerdemain  would  impress  the  Oii- 
ental  much  more  than  bad  controversy. 

Luxmore.  My  dear  Grimston,  spare  us 
any  more  of  Little  Peddlington.  And, 
Temperley,  pray  tell  us  something  further 
of  your  Hindu  friend’s  actual  position  in 
matters  pertaining  to  religion.  I  suppose 
that,  like  almost  all  Hindus  who  have  been 
brought  under  Western  influences,  he  has 
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no  faith  in  his  ancestral  Brahmanism.  But 
whore  is  he  in  the  world  of  speculative 
thought  ? 

Temperley.  It  is  not  easy  for  me,  well 
as  I  know  his  mind,  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  one  word.  You  say  very  truly  that 
the  influence  of  Western  thought,  in  the 
East,  has  been  chiefly  dissolvent.  But  I 
think  we  very  generally  overrate  the 
amount  of  the  influence  which  it' has  ex¬ 
erted  upon  higher  minds.  I  take  it  that 
the  respect  shown  by  such  to  the  deities 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  has  ever  been  little 
more  than  conventional.  They  have  man¬ 
ifested  a  decent  regard  for  the  rites  of 
their  hereditary  religion,  which  are  so 
closely  bound  up  with  social  and  domestic 
life  in  India.  They  have  not  felt  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  protest,  even  against  its 
grosser  superstitions.  They  hare  exhibited 
toward  it  the  indulgent  toleration  which 
Plato  exhibited  toward  the  popular  myths 
and  cults  of  Hellas.  Were  not  the  last 
words  of  Socrates  an  injunction  to  sacrifice 
a  cock  to  ^sculapins  I  I  don’t  suppose 
his  own  personal  faith  in  .^Esculapius  was 
very  vivid.  In  India,  as  in  Greece,  phil¬ 
osophy  has  been  the  real  spiritual  teacher. 
Religions  have  been  what  Schopenhauer 
calls  them,  the  philosophies  of  the  vulgar. 

Grimston.  And  now,  I  take  it,  the 
better  educated  in  India  are  forsaking  their 
metaphysical  dreams  for  the  truths  of  sci¬ 
ence,  are  putting  aside  Vy&sa  and  K4pila 
for  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  Huxley. 

Tfniperley.  You  could  not  make  a 
greater  mistake.  Tiie  Hindu  mind  has 
extremely  small  leaning  toward  physical 
science.  It  is  essentially  metaphysical. 
In  this  respect  there  is  the  greatest  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Aryans.  The  Positivism — I  use  the  word 
in  its  lar^st  sense — which  has  so  largely 
influenced  contemporary  European  thought 
IS  utterly  uncongenial  to  the  Hindu  mind. 
I  remember  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  some¬ 
where  speaks  of  “  la  dure  intelligence 
des  Am^ricains  du  Nord.”  No  doubt 
there  is  a  touch  of  exaggeration  about  the 
phrase.  Still,  it  expresses  just  that  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Americans  which  leads 
them  to  salute  Herbert  Spencer  as  “  the 
philosopher”  of  these  days.  The  keen 
and  subtle  Hindu  intellect,  more  at  home 
in  the  abstract  than  in  the  concrete,  in 
the  ideal  than  in  the  real,  would  not  ac¬ 
count  a  system  of  speculative  physics,  like 
Herbert  Spencer’s,  to  be  philosophy  at  all. 


Luxmore.  Well,  then,  your  friend  Do- 
rasawmy  is  not  a  Positivist  or  a  Material¬ 
ist.  May  we  call  him  a  Theist  or  a  Pan¬ 
theist  f 

Temperley.  Pantheist  is  a  very  vague 
word.  Theist  is  not  much  more  precise. 
You  remember — of  course  you  do — 
Goethe’s  marvellous  verses  where  Faust 
replies  to  Margaret’s  question,  ‘‘You  do 
not  believe  then  ?”  ‘‘So  glaubst  du 
nicht  ?”  He  confesses  the  Deu$  Imma¬ 
nent — “  der  Allumfasser,  dcr  Allerhalter” 
— as  the  first  of  realities.  But  who  can 
name  Him  f  he  asks.  ”  Wer  daif  ihn 
nennen  f”  Assuredly,  my  friend  Dora- 
sawmy  believes  in  that  Deity  :  believes  in 
Him  as  the  Eternal  Self-conscious  Reason. 
W'hether  Christianity  is,  in  any  sense,  and 
if  so  in  what,  a  revelation  of  that  Being, 
is  the  problem  now  chiefly  occupying  his 
mind. 

Luxmore,  W’ell,  Christianity  in  all  its 
forms,  as  we  all  know,  claims  to  be  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  :  not, 
of  course,  a  perfect  and  complete  revela¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  revelation  “  per  speculum  et 
in  aenigmate.”  I  gather  from  what  you 
have  read  from  your  Hindu  friend’s  let¬ 
ters,  that  his  difficulties  about  the  claims 
of  Christianity  arise  chiefly  in  connection 
with  its  miracles  and  its  Sacred  Books. 
It  appears  to  me  that  these  difiiculties  are 
not  insurmountable  ;  nay,  that  on  careful 
examination  they  become  in.significant.  I 
can  well  understand,  however,  that  the 
way  in  which  they  are  treated  by  Protest¬ 
ant  missionaries  is  not  calculated  to  satisfy 
your  friend.  Miracles,  for  example.  Rele¬ 
gate  them  to  the  dim  antiquity  of  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  Protestantism 
will  perhaps  tolerate  them,  under  condi¬ 
tions.  Instance  them  as  matters  of  mod¬ 
ern,  of  contemporary  history,  and  Prot¬ 
estantism  will  explain  them  away,  referring 
them  to  imposture,  or  at  the  best  to  hallu¬ 
cination. 

Temperley.  The  Catholic  position  in 
this  matter  is  certainly  the  more  consist¬ 
ent  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Protestants  involve  themselves  in  a  mani¬ 
fest  contradiction  when  they  admit  the 
miraculous  stories  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  reject  the  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar  legends  to  be  found  on  every  page  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  Biblical  mira¬ 
cles  and  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  hang 
together,  so  to  speak  ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  prodigies  related  in  the  Ada 
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Sanctorum  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
historical  criticism,  much  l>etter  estab¬ 
lished  than  the  like  occurrences  in  the 
Bible. 

Luxmore.  With  Catholics  it  is  of  faith 
that  miracles  have  never  ceased.  They 
appertain  to  the  |;ift  of  sanctity,  which  is 
a  “  note”  of  the  Church.  The  truth  of 
particular  miracles  is  a  question  of  evi¬ 
dence.  And  I  must  say  that  in  some 
cases  which  1  have  carefully  investigated  the 
evidence  seems  to  me  overwhelming. 

Grimtton.  The  faith  that  could  move 
mountains  is,  apparently,  not  a  thing  of 
the  past.  But  seriously,  my  dear  fellow, 
do  you  ask  Temperley  and  me,  in  these 
closing  years  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
to  believe  in  miracles  ? 

Luxmore.  My  demand,  for  the  present, 
shall  be  more  modest.  I  will  only  ask  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  a  miraole. 

Orimtlon.  Well,  I  will  answer  with 
Kenan,  Le  miracle  e»t  Vinexpliqui. 
“  What  a  pother  to  make  about  a  piece 
of  pork  1”  said  the  conscience- stricken 
Hebrew,  when  a  thunder-storm  disturbed 
his  furtive  enjoyment  of  a  ham  sandwich. 
Such  an  explanation  of  electrical  phe¬ 
nomena  is  out  of  date,  because  we  now 
understand  their  laws. 

Luxmore.  I  will  reply  to  that  presently. 
I  see  Temperley  has  taken  down  a  book. 

Temperley  It  is  a  volume  of  Coleridge’s 
Literary  Remaint.  Ah  !  here  is  the 
passage  : 

An  effect  presented  to  the  senses,  without 
any  adequate  antecedent,  tjundem  generis,  is  a 
miracle,  in  the  philosophical  sense.  Thus  the 
corporeal  ponderable  hand  and  arm,  raised 
with  no  other  known  causative  antecedent  but 
a  thought,  a  pure  act  of  an  immaterial,  essen¬ 
tially  invisible,  imponderable  will,  is  a  miracle 
for  a  reflecting  mind.  Add  the  words  praeler 
experienUam,  and  we  have  a  miracle  in  the 
popular,  practical,  and  appropriated  sense. 

Luxmore.  They  are  not  altogether  bad 
dehnitions  ;  but  Kenan’s  is  too  brief,  and 
Coleridge’s  is  not  sufficiently  precise.  1 
will  give  you  a  better  one  from  Kant,  if 

ou  will  kindly  tell  me  where  I  shall  find 

is  Works.  1  want  the  volume  contain¬ 
ing  his  Religion  mnerhalh  der  Grenzen  der 
blossen  Vernunft.  Thanks.  This  is  the 
passage  : 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  word  miracle,  then— since  all  we  are 
concerned  to  know  is  what  miracles  are  for 
us,  that  is,  what  they  are  for  the  practical  use 
of  our  understanding — we  might  define  them 
as  events  in  the  world  with  the  laws  of  whose 


eflioiency  we  are,  and  most  always  remain,  ut¬ 
terly  unacquainted. 

That  such  events  have  occurred,  and  do 
occur,  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain  ; 
and  when  I  find  an  intelligent  man  dog¬ 
matically  asserting  that  they  do  not  occur, 

I  can  only  suppose  that  he  lias  not  looked 
into  the  evidence. 

Temperley.  Yes  :  it  is,  as  you  said  just 
now,  a  question  of  evidence  whether  such 
events  occur.  But  if  they  do,  most  cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any 
one  religious  system.  There  seems  to  be 
overwhelming  evidence  for  some  recent 
spiritualistic  miracles  ;  for  example,  that 
Mrs.  Guppy  was  levitated,  and  that  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  Mr.  Ashman’s  body  cured 
diseases. 

Luxmore.  Very  possibly.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  allow  that  phenomena,  appar¬ 
ently  miraculous,  are  not  the  monopoly  of 
any  particular  religious  system.  “  Talia 
faciunt  magi,  qualia  nonnunquam  sancti 
faciiint,”  writes  St.  Augustine  in  his  book 
De  Diversis  Quaestionibus.  lie  adds, 

Talia  quidem  visibiliter  esse  apparent 
sed  et  diverse  fine  et  di verso  jure  fiunt.” 

Temperley.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  value  of  miracles  as  “  cre¬ 
dentials” — that  is  the  word,  1  think — ol 
Christianity  ? 

Luxmore.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult  for 
the  modern  mind  so  to  regard  them. 
Possibly  this  may  be  largely  due  to  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  fact  that  they  must  not 
be  taken  apart  from  the  doctrine  in  sup¬ 
port  of  which  they  are  appealed  ta 
Thaumaturgy,  in  itself,  po8.sesscs  no 
moral  value.  It  does  not  speak  to  the 
conscience.  It  does  not  touch  the  heart 
No  reasonable  man  would  receive  Mrs. 
Guppy  as  an  ambassadress  from  the  In¬ 
finite  and  Eternal,  merely  because  she 
was  levitated,  even  if  the  testimony  to 
that  event  should  be  overwhelming.  Nor 
does  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  handcr>- 
chiefs  from  the  body  of  Mr. — Mr.  Whatp 
d’ye-call-him  ? — Ashman  cured  diseases, 
invest  with  authority  the  utterances  of 
that  gentleman  concerning  divine  things. 

Temperley.  We  all  know  M.  Pasteur’s 
declaration  :  “  lie  who  proclaims  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Infinite — and  none  can 
evade  it — asserts  more  of  the  supernatural 
than  exists  in  all  the  miracles  of  all 
creeds,” 

Luxmore.  1  attach  little  weight -to  M. 
Pasteur’s  declarations.  Even  on  the  sub- 
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jects  which  ho  has  made  his  gpMaliti 
they  seem  to  me  to  be,  largely,  arrogant 
assumption  and  blatant  bombast.  The 
infinite  is  one  thing  :  the  supernatural  is 
another.  But,  to  go  back — as  1  promised 
1  would — to  Grimstoii  and  his  Jew.  It 
is,  of  course,  unquestionable  that  the 
sphere  of  the  miraculous,  as  vulgarly  con¬ 
ceived,  is  contracting  every  day,  through 
our  ever-extending  apprehension-  of  the 
principle  of  continuity.  But  why  should 
that  atheize — if  I  may  use  the  word  —the 
universe  for  us  ? 

“  Ood  is  law,”  say  the  wise.  O  soul !  and  let 
08  rejoice  ; 

For  if  He  thonder  by  law,  the  thunder  is 
still  His  voice. 

“  Dieu  n’agit  que  par  des  volont^s  gen6* 
rales,”  says  Malebranche.  But  why  may 
not  a  general  providence  be  also  a  particu¬ 
lar  providence — that  is,  a  miracle  f  His 
all  seeing  eye  discerns  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  or  rather,  all  to  Him  is  an 
eternal  Now.  There  is  a  striking  passage 
in  Amiel,  well  worthy  of  being  {mndered 
in  this  connection. 

Le  miracle  est  one  perception  de  Tame,  la 
vision  do  divin  derriere  la  nature,  one  crise 
psychique  analogue  a  oelle  d'Enee  lors  do 
dernier  joord'llion  qui  fait  voir  les  puissances 
celestes  donnsnt  Timpulsion  aux  actions  hn- 
maines.  11  n’y  a  point  de  miracle  pour  les  in- 
differents  :  il  n'y  a  que  des  ames  religienses 
capables  de  reoonnaitre  le  doigt  de  Dieu  dans 
certains  faits. 

.Ttmperlty.  Well,  Grimston,  we  have 
had  a  fine  flash  of  silence  from  you.  And 
now  what  do  you  say  to  Liixmore’s  argu¬ 
ment  f 

OrimaUm.  I  have  been  listening  very 
carefully,  and  1  incline  to  apply  to  Lux- 
more  the  words  of  Sganarelle,  in  the  play  : 
”  Je  ne  sais  que  dire  ;  car  vous  toumez 
les  choses  d’une  mauiere  qu’il  me  senible 
que  vous  avez  raison  ;  et  cependant  il  est 
vrai  que  vous  ne  I’avez  pas.”  No  amount 
of  evidence  would  make  me  believe  a  mir¬ 
acle.  I  am  of  those — I  confess  it — who 
would  not  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead. 

Luxmore.  I  don’t  suppose  you  would. 
The  invincible  prejudice  against  the  mir¬ 
aculous,  now  so  common,  is  simply  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  abounding  materialism 
which  denies  the  spiritual  principle  in 
man  and  in  nature,  and  which,  identify¬ 
ing  law  with  antecedent  necessity,  issues 
necessarily  in  physical  fatalism.  It  is  a 
contemptible  philosophy — if  philosophy  it 


can  be  called — unworthy,  as  Carlyle  would 
say,  ‘‘  of  a  pig  of  sensibility.”  With  it, 
if  I  understand  you  right,  Teroperley, 
your  Hindu  fiiend  has  no  sympathy. 

Temperley.  None  whatever.  His  in- 
tellect,  as  1  said,  is  essentially  metaphys¬ 
ical.  And,  in  fact,  I  don’t  think  that 
the  place  assigned  to  the  miraculous  in 
the  system  of  the  Catholic  Church  would 
perplex  him  much.  The  Bible  is  a  much 
more  serious  difliculty  with  him.  He 
feels — and  I  confess  1  agree  with  him — 
that  ”  the  higher  criticism”  is  fatal  to  the 
claims  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  Christianity. 

Lvrmore.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  fatal  to  the  claims  often  made 
for  those  Sacred  Books.  It  a|>pears  to 
me  to  have  shown  us  much  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  traditional  thesis  as  to 
their  date,  authorship,  and  relative  value, 
just  as  physical  science  has  familiarized  us 
with  conceptions  of  the  universe  utterly 
alien  from  the  minds  of  their  writers.  But 
to  suppose  Christianity  to  be  based  upon 
the  collection  of  ancient  documents  called 
the  Bible  is  historically  false.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  authorized  New  Testament 
canon  existed  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  mission  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
was  not  to  promote  the  formation  of  a 
volume,  which,  long  centuries  after, 
should  become  ”  the  religion  of  Protes¬ 
tants,”  bnt  to  establish  a  society.  ”  I 
should  not  receive  the  Bible,”  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  declared,  ”  unless  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church  moved  me  to  do  so.” 
The  Bible  is,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  from  which  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  Christianity  have  received  it.  And 
the  Catholic  Church,  while  declaring  it  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  morals  divinely 
Ir  spired  throughout,  has  never  pronounced 
how  far  that  inspiration  extends — has 
never  formally  committed  herself  to  ‘‘  the 
traditional  thesis,”  which  has  come  down 
from  uncritical  ages. 

Temperley.  “  Formally  committed”  • 
That  may  be  so.  But  I  observe  no 
tokens  of  willingness  in  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  to  face  the  results  of  the  higher 
criticism. 

Luxmore.  The  Church  can  wait.  But 
what  has  ”  the  higher  criticism,”  as  they 
call  it,  really  established  f  “In  these  two 
centuries,”  Carlyle  said,  “  we  have  got 
rid  of  Moses,  which  certainly  was  no  very 
sublime  achievement  either.”  I  may  be 
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permitted,  for  my  own  part,  to  doubt 
whether  we  have  quite  got  rid  of  Monea. 
But  1  cannot  doubt  that  Carlyle  is  right 
when  he  goes  on  to  add  :  “  The  Bible 
has,  in  all  changes  of  theory  about  it,  this, 
as  its  highest  distinction,  that  it  is  the 
truest  of  books  :  a  book  springing,  every 
word  of  it,  from  the  intensest  convictions, 
from  the  very  heart’s  core,  of  those  who 
wrote  it.”  What  a  distinction  !  entitling 
the  Bible  of  Christianity — at  the  very 
least — to  a  unique  place  among  the  world’s 
Sacred  Books  :  justifying  one  in  saying 
of  it,  what  the  Hebrew  poet  said  of  a 
small  and  comparatively  unimportant  por¬ 
tion  :  ‘‘  Thy  word  is  tried  to  the  utter¬ 
most  :  the  righteousness  of  tliy  testimonies 
is  everlasting.” 

Temperhy.  This  is  a  very  different  line 
from  that  generally  taken  by  defenders  of 
the  faith,  and  would,  I  opine,  be  some¬ 
what  ‘‘  susj>ect  ”  to  most  of  them. 

Luimore.  I  candidly  confess  that  the 
disingenuousness — I  had  almost  said  the 
indifference  to  truth — displayed  by  some 
thick  and -thin  apologists  of  the  old  Bibli¬ 
cal  exegesis  fills  me  with  dismay.  The 
I’rocrustean  torture  to  which  they  subject 
the  sacred  text,  in  order  to  make  it  tit 
with  facts  recently  ascertained  by  physi¬ 
cal,  historical,  and  critical  science,  is  fatal 
to  its  real  significance.  Surely  this  is  a 
case  in  which,  if  in  any,  the  dictum  ap¬ 
plies  :  ”  Liters  occidit  :  spiritus  autem 
vivificat  ” 

Temptrley.  You  remind  me  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  saying  :  ”  God  save  me  from  my 
friends  :  I  can  take  care  of  my  enemies 
by  myself.” 

Luxtuore,  Well,  I  have  spoken  frankly. 
On  the  other  hand  I  must,  with  equal 
candor,  acknowledge  my  small  symjMithy 
with  much  which  passes  current  as 
”  higher  criticism.”  It  is  really  not  high 
criticism,  in  any  sense,  but  low  :  in  no 
way  divine  :  not  in  the  least  an  attempt 
to  assign  the  final  cause  of  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament,  or  to  gauge  the  depth  of 
significance  which  there  is  for  mankind  in 
the  Person  of  Christ. 

Orimaton.  All  this  is  like  a  certain  kind 
of  cocoa  which  I  see  advertised  at  the 
railway  stations  as  ”  grateful  and  com¬ 
forting.”  The  long-eared  will  drink  it  in 
greedily,  and  bless  you  But  it  reminds 
me  of  old  Professor  Codrington,  who, 
after  a  long  exposition,  would  conclude  : 
”  I  don’t  quite  knew  whether  this  will 


stand,  but  I  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is 
worth.”  The  fact  is,  that  sceptics  want 
a  direct  answer  to  their  objections.  Isn’t 
that  a  reasonable  demand  ? 

Luxnutre.  No  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  the  Christian  system.  I  fully  subscribe 
to  Bishop  Butler’s  words  :  “  Let  reason 
be  kept  to,”  and  let  anything  that  can 
“  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  in 
the  name  of  God,  be  given  up  ”  But  he 
adds  :  ”  Let  not  such  poor  creatures  as 
we  go  on  objecting  against  an  infinite 
scheme,  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity 
or  usefulness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this 
reasoning.”  We  can  only  speak  that  we 
do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen. 
Where  we  don’t  know  and  can’t  see — why 
should  people  quarrel  with  us  for  saying 
so  t 

TemperUy  It  has  often  struck  me  that 
earnestly  religious  men  argue — if  I  may 
so  put  it — rather  for  the  look  of  the  thing 
than  for  the  sake  of  the  thing. 

Lumiore.  I  think  I  know  what  you 
mean.  The  grounds  of  our  deepest  con¬ 
victions  can  never  be  put  into  words. 
Logic  is  good,  but  not  the  best.  There 
are  intellectual  obstructions  which  no  ra¬ 
tiocination  will  remove,  and  which  can  be 
rationally  dealt  with  only  hy  an  exercise 
of  the  will  :  ”  imperium  voluntatis  mo- 
veiitis  intellectum,”  Aquinas  says. 

Grimaton. 

Doubt  is  faith  in  the  main  ;  but  faith,  on  the 
whole,  is  doubt. 

We  («nnot  believe  by  proof,  but  could  we  be¬ 
lieve  without  ? 

Luxmore.  What  I  was  going  on  to  say, 
when  Grimston  pulled  out  his  nonsense 
stop,  is  this  :  To  an  eatnestly  religious 
man,  it  is  always  disagreeable  to  enter  into 
controversy  about  those  deep  and  sacred 
truths  which  are  the  very  springs  of  hia 
moral  life. .  If  he  does  so,  it  is  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  and  not  because  it  makes  any 
difference  to  him  how  the  argument  goes. 
But  apart  from  this,  surely  he  may  claim 
to  have  done  enough  when  he  shows  that 
his  symbols  need  not  be  false. 

Orimaton.  Enough!  Enough  for  what  f 
Your  opponent  applies  the  calculus  of 

{)robabilities  to  the  teaching  you  offer 
lim.  And  can  any  candid  man  deny 
that,  in  the  light  of  mere  intellect — Lord 
Bacon’s  lumen  aiceum — there  is  a  dreadful 
want  of  common  sense  and  scientific  rea¬ 
sonableness  about  the  Christian  scheme, 
ranging  from  Lucifer  through  Adam  to 
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Christ,  and  then  back  again  to  Lucifer  f 
It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  most  subtle,  rec* 
ondite,  and  shadowy — what  shall  I  say, 
instincts  f  yes,  they  don’t  amount  to 
principles — that  you  can  so  much  as  pre¬ 
tend  to  overcome  the  accumulated  im¬ 
probabilities  of  it  all. 

Luxmore.  It  appears  to  me — 

Orimnton.  Nay,  don’t  interrupt  me 
just  yet.  I  think  that  what  I  have  been 
saying  must  be  admitted  by  any  candid 
thinker  who  will  turn  over  the  pages  of 
the  Christian  apologists,  early  and  late  : 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Augustine,  Thom¬ 
as  Aquinas,  Butler,  Newman,  all  except 
the  school  which  cniminated  in  Paley, 
and  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is 
not  Christian  at  all  in  any  true  sense. 
Take  Cardinal  Newman,  for  example,  lie 
hardly  so  much  as  attempts  to  persuade 
any  but  those  who  are  already  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking  in  fundamental  matters. 
Indeed,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  Gram, 
mar  of  Astent,  he  expressly  states  that  his 
argument  is  addressed  to  “  those  only 
whose  minds  are  properly  prepared  for  it.” 

Luxmore.  The  message  of  Christianity 
is  **  Pax  hominibns  bonse  voluntatis” 
f‘‘  Love  toward  men  of  love”).  Does  not 
Aristotle  tell  us  that,  in  the  moral  order, 
truth  is  apprehended  not  only  by  the  in¬ 
telligence,  but  by  the  whole  soul,  ovv 
SX‘Q  i-'VXV  ^  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  Christi¬ 
anity  ever  has  made,  or  ever  will  make, 
proselytes  in  the  world.  Its  victories  have 
been  won,  not  by  mere  argument — argu¬ 
ments  have  been  well  called  the  symlmls 
of  something  deeper — not  by  mere  elo¬ 
quence,  not  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  those  fundamental 
spiritual  instincts  of  men,  whereunto  it 
supremely  corresponds.  ‘‘  Non  in  dia¬ 
lectics  complacuit  Deo  salvum  facere  po- 
pulum  siium.”  And  that  appeal  has  been 
made  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Person  in 
whom  the  eternally  ideal  has  become  the 
historically  real,  in  whom  the  dream  of 
Plato  came  true  :  Virtue  embodied  in  an 
earthly  form  and  drawing  all  hearts  unto 
it.  Adopt  the  view  taken  by  the  ex- 
tremest  modern  criticism  of  the  date,  au¬ 
thorship,  and  composition  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  writings,  and  still  this  incomparable 
figure  of  the  Great  Master  remains,  nn- 
dimmed  by  **  the  mists  of  fabling  time,” 
or  by  the  dust  of  modern  materialistic  sci¬ 
ence  :  ”  an  ideal  of  humanity,”  in  Kant’s 


emphatic  words,  “  now  valid  for  all  men, 
at  all  times,  and  throughout  all  worlds.” 

Trmperletf.  So  long  as  yon  remain  in 
the  region  of  the  ideal  I  am  heartily  at 
one  with  you.  But,  if  you  will  let  me 
say  so,  too  much  stress  is  laid  by  the 
Catholic  Church  on  mere  events,  ff  she 
were  wisely  generalled,  she  would  direct 
the  eyes  of  the  faithful  to  the  nonmenal 
realities  of  which  the  objective  phenomena 
are  the  symbols.  I  see  a  volume  of  Tyn¬ 
dall  there,  in  which  this  is  well  put.  liCt 
me  read  you  the  passage  : — 

The  error  of  the  priests  is  this  :  that  they 
are  mechanics,  not  poets  ;  and  that  they  claim 
objective  validity  for  that  which  springs  from 
the  innermost  need  and  natnre  of  man.  It  is 
against  this  objective  rendering  of  the  essen¬ 
tially  ideal  and  poetic,  that  science,  conscious¬ 
ly,  or  unconsciously,  wages  war.  Religion  is 
as  much  a  verity  of  human  consciousness  as 
any  other  of  its  facts,  and  against  it,  on  its 
subjective  side,  the  waves  of  science  beat  in 
vain.  But,  when  manipulated  by  sacerdotal 
constrnctiveness,  and  mixed  with  imperfect  or 
inaccurate  historical  data,  and  moulded  by 
misapplied  logic,  it  makes  elaims  which  trav¬ 
erse  our  knowledge  of  natnre,  then  science, 
as  in  duty  bound,  stands  as  a  hostile  power  in 
its  path.  Sooner  or  later,  among  thinking 
people,  the  temporary  and  flnxional  rendering 
of  religions  mysteries  will  be  abandoned,  and 
the  ideal  will^  universally  recognized  as  caps 
ble  only  of  ideal  approach. 

Luxmore.  This  seems  to  yon  ‘‘  well 
put,”  does  it?  It  seems  to  me  a  medley 
of  commonplace  and  sophism.  I  am  a.s 
ready  as  Professor  Tyndall  to  reject  “  im¬ 
perfect  or  inaccurate  historical  data,” 
”  misapplied  logic,”  and  ”  claims  which 
traverse  onr  knowledge  of  nature.”  But 
when,  in  the  name  of  science,  be  declares 
war  against  ”  the  objective  rendering  of 
the  essentially  poetic  and  ideal,”  when  he 
denies  the  claim  to  ‘‘  objective  validity” 
of  ”  that  which  springs  from  the  inner¬ 
most  need  and  nature  of  man,”  when  he 
pronounces  that  ”  the  ideal  is  capable  only 
of  ideal  approach,”  he  appears  to  me, 
poet  tanti  viri,  to  be  talking  grandiloquent 
nonsense.  He  might  just  as  reasonably 
say  that  because  the  principle  of  life  is 
spiritual  and  immaterial,  we  ought  to  sup¬ 
port  life  only  by  spiritual  and  immaterial 
means,  and  not  by  anything  so  grossly 
material  as  meat  and  driuk.  The  dweller 
in  Cloud-Cuckoo  Town  may  be  able  to 
live  on  mere  aV>stractions.  But  assuredly 
they  are  not  sufficient  for  human  nature’s 
daily  food.  Man  belongs  to  the  world  of 
time.  He  is  individual,  concrete.  Ate  et 
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nKfMr,  as  tbe  schoolmen  say.  And  his  re¬ 
ligion,  like  everything  else,  if  it  is  really 
to  influence  him,  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  whereby  he  lives,  moves, 
and  hss  his  being  in  this  phenomenal  state. 
It  is  of  the  very  esience  of  Christianity, 
its  prime  motive  force  and  the  secret  of 
its  power,  that  **  the  Word  was  made 
Flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.”  And  most 
assurtHily  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
deepest  instincts,  the  most  imperious 
needs  of  human  nature,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  presents  us  with  ohjccts  in  the  flrst 
place,  not  with  abstract  ideas  ;  that  the 
medium  of  her  worship  is  personal  com¬ 
munion  with  the  divine,  rather  than  in¬ 
tellectual  conceptions.  How  little  can  we 
know  of  persons. 

Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  oar 
own. 

Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh. 
Charity — cariUu — is  higher  than  knowl- 
edge  as  a  revealing  agency.  We  can  feel 
for,  and  with,  (>ersons  whom  we  love — 
yes,  and  attain  to  spiritual  communion 
with  them — when  analysis  lies  quite  out 
of  our  power. 

Orimston.  My  dear  fellow,  this  is  mere 
mysticism. 

Luxmore.  Most  assuredly  it  is.  And 
if  the  Church  is  not  mysticism,  she  is 
nothing.  St.  Augustine,  St.  Athanasius, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Suarez,  and  all  the 
modem  theologians,  lay  it  down  that  rev¬ 
elation  is  an  economy :  that  is  to  say,  an 
exhibition  of  tbe  truth  in  symbols.  It  is 
what  St.  Paul  taught  long  ago,  that  we 
see  per  speculum  et  in  esnigmate.  ”  Alles 
Vergangliche  ist  nur  ein  Gleichniss,” 
Goethe  tells  us  in  those  pregnant  lines 
with  which  he  ends  the  ^cond  Part  of 
Faust:  Alles” — Everything.  It  is 

universally  true  :  as  true  in  religion  as 
elsewhere. 

Temperley.  I  see  clearly  enough  that 
this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  were  discussing  just  now  : 
tbe  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  element  in  Christianity. 

Luxmore.  A  most  direct  bearing.  “  Lit- 
era  occidit :  spirit  us  est  qui  vivificat.” 
I  will  go  to  any  length  with  modern  criti¬ 
cism  that  the  evidence  really  warrants,  in 
dealing  with  the  letter  of  our  Sacred 
Books  and  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But  the  divine  element  in  those 
books,  and  in  the  Church,  no  criticism 
can  touch. 


For  it  is,  as  the  air.  invalnerable. 

And  oar  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

The  details  over  which  criticism  has  pow¬ 
er  are  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  in 
comparison  of  the  idea,  over  which  it  is 
powerless.  So  far  I  agree  with  Professor 
Tyndall.  I  add  that  there  is  a  perspective 
to  be  observed  in  religion,  as  in  painting, 
else  we  shall  get  a  Chinese  world,  where 
things  great  and  small  are  enually  impoi- 
tant.  Religion  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
Practical  Reason,  and  with  a  view  to  tbe 
Categorical  Imperative  of  Duty,  which  is 
its  adamantine  foundation,  ”  hid  under 
the  grave  of  things.” 

Grimslon.  Well,  Temperley,  you  had 
better  get  Dorasawmy  to  come  over  to 
England,  and  commune  with  our  friend 
here.  They  will  be  able  to  talk  sympa¬ 
thetically  about  tbe  Veil  of  Maya,  and 
tbe  path  of  extrication.  Between  them 
they  may  even  produce  a  new  Upanishad, 
suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  said  that  ”  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome,”  but  this  is  one  of  the 
strangest. 

Luxmore.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  And 
much  in  common  with  Temperley’s  Hindu 
friend,  whose  acquaintance  I  should  be 
glad  to  make.  The  true  foe  of  Christi¬ 
anity — of  which  Catholicism  appears  to 
me  (to  say  the  least)  the  version  most 
consistent  with  history  and  philosophy — 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  those  great  Eastern 
religions  and  theosophies,  which,  what¬ 
ever  their  aberrations,  are  based  on  the 
sense  of  tbe  Infinite,  but  in  tbe  pseudo- 
scienc-e  of  tbe  present  day,  which  is  doing 
so  much  to  banish  art,  metaphysics,  re¬ 
ligion — in  a  word,  the  ideal — from  con¬ 
temporary  Europe  ;  which  sinks  men  in 
the  most  vulgar  materialism,  the  most 
ignoble  sensism,  by  proposing  as  the  su¬ 
preme  object  of  life  ”  agreeable  feeling,” 
and  as  the  sole  test  of  right  and  wrong 
”  the  laws  of  comfort.”  I  call  it  pseudo¬ 
science,  because,  however  true  in  its  own 
province,  it  is  false  l>eyond. 

Temperley.  Wo  have  bad  a  good  talk. 
And  if  Dorasawmy  comes  to  England,  I 
shall  certainly  introduce  him  to  you,  Lux¬ 
more.  Meanwhile,  I  will  write  him  an 
account  of  our  conversation.  And  now 
let  me  a  .J  one  word.  Luxmore  would 
probably  hardly  account  of  me  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  at  all.  ”  Christian  by  the  heart  and 
sceptic  by  the  head,”  was  Grimstoirs  ac¬ 
count  of  me.  Weil,  my  own  feeling  about 
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Christianity  is  one  of  intense  reverence  ; 
and,  as  for  the  Catholic  Charch,  she  pos¬ 
sesses,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  power  of 
pruiding  through  the  moral  peiplexities  of 
the  woild,  such  as  no  other  religion  pos¬ 
sesses  :  a  power  to  which,  I  feel  sure,  no 
individual  could  attain  for  himself  or  by 
himself.  If  religion  is  still  to  affect  hu¬ 
man  society  at  large,  I  do  not  know  who 
can  take  up  the  spiritual  sceptre^  should 
it  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  And,  without  religion,  society 
will  degenerate  into  mere  swinish  barba¬ 
rism  :  “  God  is  as  necessary  to  a  people 
as  liberty.”  I  was  looking  the  other  day 
at  a  curious  book  by  a  very  early  Christian 
writer  :  S.  Hippolytua  de  Antichrialo, 
He  is  commenting  upon  “  the  great  won¬ 
der  in  heaven,”  spoken  of  in  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  :  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon 
her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  ;  who 
brought  forth  a  male  child.  The  woman, 
he  says,  is  the  Church,  always  giving  birth 
to  Christ,  the  male  and  perfect  offspring 
of  God,  who  is  styled  both  God  and  Man  : 
and  thus  acting  as  the  teacher  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  Now  this  appears  to  me  pro¬ 
foundly  true.  The  Catholic  Church,  in 
every  age,  seems  to  be  bringring  forth  the 
Divine  idea  of  the  Eternal  ^V  ord,  in  such 
form  and  shape  as  each  age  requires.  And 
here,  as  I  c.innot  but  feel,  is  the  source  of 
all  that  has  been  noblest  in  individual  ac¬ 
tion,  most  precious  in  moral  civilization, 
during  the  eighteen  centuries  of  our  era. 
Even  now,  as  I  look  through  the  world, 
I  confess  the  Pope  appears  to  me  the  only 
power  left  which  values  supremely  the 
moral  law,  which  witnesses  for  it  un¬ 
flinchingly  :  the  one  power  which  cares 
nothing  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them  :  which  upholds 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  sole  rule 
of  conduct,  alike  for  public  and  private 
life,  and  finds  in  the  Ciucifix  the  measure 
of  all  things.  The  mysterious,  plastic  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  un¬ 
deniable  fact :  an  influence  so  prevailing 
and  so  puissant  in  its  application,  and  yet 
so  delicate,  so  individual  :  so  imperious 
and  inflexible,  as  of  the  Prophet  of  God  ; 


so  penetrating  and  [)er8na8ive,  as  of  the 
Messenger  of  Christ.  This  is  a  religion, 
if  religion  is  no  dream  of  a  shadow,  but 
objective  and  real.  But  what  an  “  if  !” 
And  the  question — the  question  of  ques¬ 
tions,  I  may  call  it— is  whether  all  this 
might  and  majesty  will  survive  the  modem 
spirit.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the 
eyes  of  those  who  sat  in  Moses’s  seat  were 
turned  with  suspicion  on  Galileo  and 
Spinoza.  The  one  was  the  founder  of 
modem  science,  the  other  of  scientific 
exegesis  and  the  new  philosophy.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  Luxmore. 

Orimaton.  Yes.  He  knows  well  enough 
what  you  mean.  ”  ^largissez  Dieu,”  said 
Diderot.  The  Church  might  do  worse 
than  take  the  hint. 

Luxmore.  ”  Interdum  diabolua  verita- 
tem  loquitur,”  Aquinas  says.  But  how 
can  we  help  enlarging  our  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  Noumenon,  as  the  revelations 
of  physical  science  enlarge  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  phenomenal  universe  I  As¬ 
tronomy,  geology,  natural  history — not 
to  continue  the  catalogue — have  each  in 
these  latter  days  furnished  a  new  chapter 
of  revelation.  Think,  too,  of  that  ”  Bi¬ 
ble  of  modern  literature,”  as  it  has  been 
called,  not  unaptly,  which  assuredly  is 
written  for  our  learning.  Our  religion 
must  correspond  with  our  growing  culture  ; 
it  cannot  possibly  remain  patristic,  or 
medinval,  or  puritan.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Spencer’s  dictum  holds  good  :  ”  Per¬ 
petual  adaptation  to  environment  is  the 
very  law  of  life.”  He  is  not  only  a  bad 
philosopher,  but,  little  as  he  may  think  it, 
a  deadly  foe  to  the  race,  who  seeks  to 
elevate  any  bygone  forms  into  absolute 
types  :  who  can  dream  of  no  future  for 
humanity  but  the  resuscitation  of  a  past 
which  assuredly  is  dead,  and  will  not  re¬ 
turn.  So  much  I  willingly  concede  :  or 
rather,  strenuously  maintain.  But  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  highest  revelation  is 
man  :  and  that  the  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
Man  :  the  perfect  type  ;  the  supreme 
ideal.  ”  Never  man  spake  like  this  Man.” 
Has  mankind,  in  these  eighteen  centuries, 
fully  apprehended  His  message  ? — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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Let  u«  call  it  “  Grey  Friars”  still.  The 
pseudonym  has  become  of  as  classical  a 
hagrance  as  the  real  name.  I  met  him 
there  from  whom  and  almut  whom  I  have 
treasured  up  some  jotting,  W.  M.  Thack¬ 
eray,  the  only  lion  amon^  authors  whom 
up  to  that  time  I  had  met.  There  are 
scores  of  men  still  living  who  know  more 
about  him  than  I  do,  an  they  would  tell. 
But  they  have  forgotten  to  give  what  they 
know  to  the  world,  and  memories  get 
washed  out  by  time.  Let  me  then  pick 
up  my  few  crumbs.  There  is,  I  am  told, 
no  ”  life”  of  him  written.  Those,  who 
know  best  and  most  say  he  would  not 
have  it — did  not  care  for  a  pont-mortem 
of  the  pen.  So  there  is  no  patent  to  in¬ 
fringe.  No  one,  in  short,  knew  aught 
about  him,  save  as  he  showed  himself  in 
his  “  foolscap  uniform  turned  up  with 
ink,”  until  Mrs.  Brookfield  treached — but 
only  in  a  reserved  and  ladylike  way — with 
an  unstudied  string  of  letters  and  sketches  ; 
so  I  fling  without  fear  or  shame  my  little 
bunch  of  anecdotes,  like  a  handful  of  tm- 
mortelletf  at  five  sous  apiece,  on  a  grave. 

Let  me  explain  that  1  was  not  a  ”  Grey 
Friar”  pur  »anp,  was  never  a  /ratercvlu$ 
within  those  classic  shades,  but  only  be¬ 
came  by  generous  adoption  a  /rater, 
through —shall  I  say — the  discerning  kind¬ 
ness  of  my  old  friend  and  chief.  Dr. 
Doublefirst,  since  Dean  of  Flatlands,  who 
insisted  on  my  ‘‘  trying  my  ’prentice 
hand  ”  on  birching  a  small  boy  before  I 
had  worn  the  gown  a  fortnight  in  “  Grey 
Friars.”  It  was  worse  than  preaching 
one’s  first  sermon — only  the  Imy  got  off 
easier  than  the  congregation.  There  1 
met  several  who  had  met  and  trembled  as 
boys  at  Thackeray’s  side  before  the  awful 
predecessor  of  Dr.  Doublefirst,  whose 
name  was  long  a  word  of  fear  in  ‘‘  Grey 
Friars,”  a  tremendous  sort  of  human 
quintain.  Dr.  Crushall,  ”  the  brute  who 
drubbed  TVTrrw  into  me  when  a  boy,”  as 
Thackeray  used  to  say.  I  mean,  of  course, 
into  him — not  the  present  writer,  who 
got  his  Tvnru  at  an  older  shop,  but  the 
genuine  article  still.  I  knew  Crushall 
well  ;  a  man  framed  by  nature  for  a  ped¬ 
agogue,  but  mellowed  out  of  his  over¬ 
bearing  airs  when  he  became  Rector  of 
St.  Spindleshin’s,  on  his  retirement  from 


the  ‘‘Orders  Grey,”  and  had  to  rub 
shoulders  in  the  vestry  with  the  merchant- 
princes  who  subscribed  to  his  charities  ; 
besides  receiving  at  confirmations  Bishop 
Meadowbloom,  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
bishops  of  the  Greek  drama,  whom  I  re¬ 
member  when  a  very  small  boy  to  have 
seen  sublimely  aureoled  in  a  wig. 

Among  my  senior  colleagues,  when  I 
experienced  my  ‘‘  serious  call  ”  to  the 
birch  as  l)efore  stated,  was  the  Reverend 
Charles  Oldfield,  who  remembered  Thack¬ 
eray’s  coming  to  Grey  Friars  as  a  boy. 

‘‘  Take  that  boy  and  hig  box'*  were  the 
imperious  directions  thundered  out  by 
Dr.  Cnrshall  in  his  big  brassy  voice  to  the 
school  janitor,  as  though  sentencing  a  cnl- 
prit  for  execution,  ‘‘  to  Mrs.  Juno”  (the 
matron  of  the  boarding-house)  ;  ‘‘  and 
make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Smiler” 
(then  junior  master),  *‘  and  tell  him  the 
boy  knows  nothing  and  will  just  do  for 
the  ‘  lowest  form.’  ”  Crushall’s  Rhada- 
manthinc  tones,  and  power  of  storming 
the  feeble  wits  out  of  dullard  idlers  by 
vociferous  exaggeration  of  their  school 
peccadilloes,  seem  to  have  impressed 
Thackeray  even  more  than  his  heavy 
hand,  which  swung  round  on  you  like  the 
paddle  of  an  ichthyosaurus  with  stunning 
effect.  Thackeray,  thus,  in  the  innocent, 
tabula  raga  state  of  mind,  consigned  to 
the  mill  of  the  prison-house,  seems  from 
Oldfield’s  account  to  have  shirked  his 
share  of  the  grinding  all  he  could,  read 
his  story-books  about  Seottigh  Chief g, 
Corinthian  Tom,  and  Fielding’s  Amelia 
to  more  purpose  than  the  more  ponderous 
stuff  to  which  the  finger  of  authority — 
from  Mr.  Smiler  upward — duly  pointed 
him  ;  and,  taking  his  fights  and  floggings 
with  a  light  heart,  1  should  suppose,  to 
have  made  his  mark  among  his  school¬ 
mates  by  his  ever  ready  fun  of  pen-and- 
ink  sketches.  Oldfield  remembered  a  se¬ 
ries  of  these,  labelled  ‘‘  fine  arts”  by  the 
author  ;  ‘‘  Painting”  was  illustrated  by  a 
young  ragamuffin,  shoeless  himself,  laying 
blacking  on  a  boot,  the  blacking  bottle 
very  big  with  label  to  match,  ‘‘  Warren’s 
Best.”  *  The  next  was  ‘‘  Carving,”  rep- 

*  Or  it  may  have  been  “  Hnnt’s."  I  must 
guard  myself  against  an  anachronism,  and 
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renentin^  a  pimple-faced  man  with  strong 
Jewish  features,  going  in  with  a  huge 
knife  and  fork  at  a  similarly  exaggerated 
ham  ;  while  “  Music”  showed  an  Italian 
of  the  stage- bandit  ty[>e,  slouch-hatted, 
gaiteied,  and  monkeyed,  grinding  a 
hurdy-gurdy.  Apropot  of  school-fights, 
Thackeray  received  his  mark  there,  if  he 
made  it  with  his  caricatures.  He  met 
some  ”  Grey  Friars”  cronies  one  day  and 
the  needle  of  reminiscence  pointed  to  a 
well-known frkre,  Venables,  then  talked 
of  as  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review.* 
**  He  did  thi»,'*  said  Thackeray,  laying 
an  emphatic  finger  on  his  own  nose,  the 
bridge  of  which  had  suffered  some  dis¬ 
figurement  from  a  school  encounter  with 
that  worthy  in  those  early  days.  One 
cannot  but  smile  at  the  omen  conveyed  in 
the  future  critic  thus  putting  out  of  joint 
the  school  boy  nose  of  the  future  author. 

To  gather  from  what  1  gleaned  in  anec¬ 
dote  and  from  the  evidence  of  his  works, 
I  should  say  that  Thackeray  took  up  to 
Cambridge  with  him  ”  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek.”  I  have  never  been  able  to 
trace  his  lore  further  than  the  earlier  Odet 
of  Horace  with  parallel  elementary  por¬ 
tions  of  Virgil  and  Livy,  and  the  first  book 
or  two  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  and  perhaps  as 
many  Greek  plays.  Oldfield’s  only  special 
classic  crumb  of  Thackerayan  learning, 
that  I  can  remember,  was  a  line  of  the 
former,  with  a  free  translation  or  rather 
modem  development  of  the  thought, 
rudely  rhyming  the  Latin — 

Persicos  odi,  pner,  apparatna. 

Waiter !  a  mntton  chop  and  potatoes  ! 

But  perhaps  this  has  occurred  else¬ 
where  in  print,  as  well  as  in  a  private 
letter  to  Oldfield,  who  probably  had  a-iked 
him  to  dine  in  the  austere  simplicity  of 
the  ‘‘  Grey  Friars’  ”  refectory,  known  as 
”  Crook  Hall  ”  (of  which  more  anon), 
and  received  this  for  reply.  I  may  add  a 
remark  about  Dr.  Crushall’s  exaggerated 


know  not  which  of  these  great  Nigro-manoers 
was  first  in  applying  to  the  human  “  under¬ 
standing”  its  last  polish  of  civilization. 

*  Possibly  an  allusion  to  this  occurs  in  the 
Letter »,  p.  170,  where,  referring  apparently  to 
some  adverse  critique  in  that  penodical,  Mr. 
Thackeray  says,  “  I  never  for  one  minute 
should  think  that  my  brave  old  Venables  wouid 
hit  me,  or  if  he  did  that  he  hadn’t  good  cause 
tor  it.”  See  also  p.  731,  *'  Venables  was  there, 
very  shy  and  grand  looking  ;  how  kind  that 
man  has  always  been  to  me.” 


way  of  **  piling  up  the  agony,”  when  re¬ 
buking  boyish  error.  There  is  an  early 
scene  in  Pendennis,  where  the  Major 
comes  to  remove  Arthur  from  school,  and, 
overhearing  from  the  ante-room  a  thun¬ 
dering  denunciation  against  ‘‘  Pen” — the 
obvious  culprit  of  some  unprepared  lesson 
— infers  some  terrible  moral  delinquency 
of  his  nephew  ;  but  is  presently  reassured 
by  the  pedagogue’s  appearing  and  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  supposed  monster  of  de¬ 
pravity  is  a  nice  young  fellow  enough, 
”  but  doesn’t  always  do  his  work  as  I 
could  wish.”  (That  is  not  the  exact 
phrase,  but  some  admiring  friend  has  bor¬ 
rowed  my  copy  of  Pendennit,  with  the 
usual  consequences.  Readers,  however, 
C4in  verify  the  passage  for  themselves. ) 
This  scene,  I  have  no  doubt,  reflects  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  very  closely.  These 
withering  objurgations  were  what  ”  stuck 
by”  Crushall’s  alumni  at  “  Grey  Friars” 
even  more  than  the  weight  of  his  hand — 
though  that  too,  as  explained  above,  by 
no  means  scaled  light  in  memory’s  balance 
— and  his  way  of  trampling  upon — nay, 
jumping  upon — a  boy’s  feelings,  checked 
a  gc^  deal  of  old  pupils’  loving  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  after-glow  of  recollection.  He 
was,  however,  a  good  scholar  according  to 
the  lights  of  other  days  sound,  at 
any  rate,  and  exact  (not  to  say  exacting)  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  not  only  ”  caught 
out”  with  a  wicket-keeping  smartness, 
in  a  false  quantity,  some  tall-crested  Se¬ 
nior  Classic  who  came  fresh  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  examine  tbe  Sixth,  but  pounced 
upon  him  with  a  ready  quotation  from 
Homer,  when  he  hesitated  to  accept  the 
correction,  thus  putting  down  morally  his 
stumps  to  boot.  He  was,  indeed,  great 
at  this  ;  and  with,  perhaps,  a  touch  of 
jealousy  at  rival  establishments  to  the 
“Orders  Grey,”  used  to  say,  “There’s 
always  a  false  quantity  in  the  Prologue  or 
Epilogue  of  the  Westminster  Terence 
Play,  if  you  only  know  where  to  find  it.” 
Oldfield  assured  me  that  once,  on  witnes.s- 
ing  with  himself  that  performance,  he 
started  from  his  seat,  closing  smartly  his 
lifted  fist  as  if  on  a  noxious  insect,  with 
the  exclamation,  “  There  it  is  !”  uttered 
coram  populo,  somewhat  to  the  disconceit- 
ment  of  the  youthful  debutant,  who  was 
reciting  the  passage. 

Going  home  one  night  from  some  civic 
feast,  he  saw  a  blaze  spurting  up  through 
a  grated  window  where  no  light  should 
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be,  and  instantly  “  twigging”  the  facts, 
and  diverging  from  his  course  to  Grey 
Friars  Lodge,  rapped  at  the  porter’s 
wicket  of  the  Mansion  House,  exclaiming, 
”  The  Royal  Exchange  is  on  fire  !  Tell 
the  Ijord  Mayor  I  say  so,  1,  John  Ciush- 
all  !”  And  so  it  was  ;  as  I,  a  youthful 
neophyte  of  the  rOnru  mystery,  plodding 
to  and  fro  to  my  day  school  at  the  time, 
well  remember,  and  how  for  days  by  turns 
it  blazed  and  smouldered.  The  l^st  of 
it  was,  there  was  then  a  Minister  of  State 
of  the  same  name  exactly,  say  the  Hon. 
John  Crushall  of  the  Home  Department, 
to  whose  omnipresent  vigilance  the  porter 
and  police  of  course  ascril)ed  this  “  earli¬ 
est  information.  ”  This  had  a  fine  moral 
effect  in  the  City,  and  strengthened  the 
Government  much  in  that  important  con¬ 
stituency. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  on  the  breech¬ 
loading  principle  then  of  universal,  since 
of  limited,  application,  “  drubbed  into” 
Thackeray,  not,  indeed,  much  of  word 
and  letter,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit 
and  aroma  of  ancient  classics  ;  especially 
that  instinct  of  clear  fibrous  delineation 
which  cleaves  to  his  English  style,  as 
closely  as  it  does  to  that  of  Euripides  or 
Xenophon. 

His  delight,  as  a  boy,  in  fun  spiced 
with  sportive  mischief  did  not  die  out 
wholly  in  maturer  years.  He  tells  Mrs. 
Rrookfield  how  he  met  Macaulay,  and 
both  were  made  aware  of  the  passion  of 
an  American  lady  to  be  introduced  to  the 
respective  authors  of  the  Layi  of  Ancient 
Rome  and  Vanity  Fair.  ‘‘  I  offered  Ma¬ 
caulay  to  take  his  part,  if  he  would  repre¬ 
sent  me  ;  but  he  gravely  said  he  did  not 
approve  of  practical  jokes,  so  this  bit  of 
sport  did  not  come  off.”  Again,  he  se¬ 
riously  assured  Jules  Janin  in  Paris,  in 
1849,  that  ‘‘  in  Noveml>er  you  saw  every 
lamp-post  on  London  Bridge  with  a  man 
hanging  from  it.”  I  do  not  think  this 
waggishness  ever  died  out  of  him.  Here, 
then,  we  can  father  the  man  upon  the 
boy,  in  the  following  story,  which  1  heard 
from  the  lips  of  my  lamented  sometime 
chief.  Dr.  Senior  (vide  The  Newcomex), 
successor  of  Dr.  Doublefirst.  Senior,  a 
quick,  clever,  and  industrious  boy,  Thack¬ 
eray’s  junior,  moved  up  rapidly,  and 
caught  him  in  the  Fifth  form.  Mated 
thus,  one  afternoon  found  them  side  by 
side  in  “third  school.”  It  was  a  sultry 
July  whole  school  day,  when  the  long 


holidays  were  in  sight,  and  the  bhie-bottle 
flies  all  about,  provoking  easy  slumbers  in 
gods  and  men.  Senior  added  that  they 
had  had  gooseberry- pudding,  heavy  with 
dough  and  suet,  for  dinner,  which  turned 
the  scale  against  vigilance.  It  seems,  on 
such  afternoons  lighter  work  was  taken, 
the  heavy  construe  and  parsing,  etc.,  les¬ 
sons  being  got  through  in  the  forenoon. 
A  certain  number  of  pages  in  Adam’s 
Roman  Antiquities  (then  a  standard  text¬ 
book,  long  since  superseded),  were  to  be 
read  over  by  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  forms, 
brigaded  together  for  the  purpose.  The 
Sixth-formers  were  theu  to  propound 
questions,  which  the  head  master  might 
call  upon  any  boy  in  either  form  to  an¬ 
swer.  Senior,  under  the  above  soporific 
influences,  was  recalled  suddenly  from 
“  the  land  of  Nod  ”  to  embarrassing  re¬ 
alities  by  his  name  being  called  out. 
Nudged  on  either  side,  he  started  to  his 
feet  with  an  abject  sense  of  hopeless  inca¬ 
pacity,  having  wholly  inis.sed  the  question, 
and  heard  a  Mephistophelic  whisper  at  his 
side  :  “  Wine — say  ‘  wine  !  ’  ”  Catch¬ 
ing  like  a  drowning  man  at  this  twig  of 
help.  Senior  utter^  the  word  “  Wine  ” 
by  way  of  reply  to  the  unknown.  He 
was  instantly  roused  to  fuller  consciousness 
by  the  two  forms  bursting  into  an  uproar 
of  loud  laughter,  while  the  Dorrtor,  like 
Neptune  above  the  storm,  starting  from 
his  chair,  burst  forth  upon  the  platform 
which  sustained  it,  “  stamping  and  roar¬ 
ing  like  a  boll.” — I  remember  Senior’s 
exact  expression.  But  amid  the  din  was 
audible  the  same  small  fiendish  voice,  sug¬ 
gesting  “Try  ‘  bread  and  cheese  !  ’  ” 
He  was,  however,  by  now  too  painfully 
awake  to  facts  to  “  try”  anything  else,  so 
meekly  subsided  and  took  his  imposition. 
The  voice  of  the  tempter  was,  of  course, 
Thackeray’s. 

‘‘And  what,”  said  I  to  Dr.  Senior, 
“  was  the  question  after  all  ?”  “  Oh,” 

said  he,  “  just  the  stupidest  thing  possi¬ 
ble,  just  the  superficial  point  on  which  a 
careless  mind  would  fasten.  The  passage 
was  something  like  this  :  ‘  The  Senators 
met  periodically  in  the  Temple  of  So-and- 
so,  where  seats  or  benches  were  provided 
for  their  accommodation.’  On  this,  some 
Tom  Noddy  of  the  Sixth  put  the  silly 
question,  ‘  What  was  provided  for  the 
Senators  when  they  met  ?  ’  ” 

The  reader  now  sees  fully  the  suggestive 
character  of  the  “  light  refreshments” 
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indicated  by  the  aatute  prompter  and  fu¬ 
ture  mtiriat  ;  and  the  insight  thus  given 
into  his  boyish  character  on  one  side  is 
noteworthy.  But  there  was  another  side 
to  it,  as  my  next  anecdote,  for  which  the 
Rev.  Charles  Old&eld  was  (alas,  that  I 
must  say  “  was,”  for  his  genial  presence 
has  passed  from  us)  my  authority.  A 
curly-beaded,  innocent  gown-boy,  of  the 
sort  which  Thackeray  loved  to  contem¬ 
plate  and  delineate,  came  fresh  from  home 
with  his  pocket  superfluously  full  of  guinea- 
tips,  administered  by  loving  aunts,  grand¬ 
mammas,  et  hoc  penut  omne.  Among  the 
bigger  boys  was  a  contemporaneous  cadet 
of  the  Sheridan  family,  although  1  know 
not  iu  what  degree  of  relationship  to  the 
famous  Richard  Brinsley,  whose  genius 
(aplendide  meudax)  for  borrowing  and 
forgetting  to  repay  was  still  proverbial 
when  this  century  was  young.  So  he 
fastens,  like  a  young  boa-constrictor,  on 
this  tender  guinea-pig,  and  borrows  first 
one  guinea  one  week,  then  another  the 
next,  and  how  many  more  I  know  not. 
However,  Thackeray — whether  the  little 
one  was  his  fag,  or  was  fouml  by  him 
crying  in  a  corner — somehow  found  this 
out,  and  said  to  the  fleeced  innocent : 
”  Why,  you  little  spoony,  what  made  you 
lend  this  money  to  Sheridan  ?  Don’t 
you  know  you’ll  never  see  it  again  ?” 
“  Oh,”  pleaded  the  plucked  doveling, 
”  he  did  beg  me  so  for  it  ;  and  he  told  me 
he’d  l>e  so  certain  to  pay  me  back  as  soon 
as  ever — ”  “  All  gammon  and  spinach  !” 
put  in  Thackeray  here.  “  What  have 
you  got  left  f  Hand  it  over  to  me,  and 

Jron  shall  have  half-a-crown  a  week  as 
ong  as  it  lasts  ;  or  else  Sheridan  will  sack 
you  clean.”  ‘‘  And  there  he  was,  going 
about,”  added  Thackeray  to  Oldfield, 
”  with  the  Sheridan  blood  in  him — the 
young  marauder !"  Those  who  knew 
Thackeray  t>e8t  will  appreciate  the  half- 
playful  indignation,  caustic  yet  not  un- 
kindiy,  which  be  flung  into  the  last  words. 
Here,  again,  I  remember  precisely,  and 
”  tell  it  as  ’twas  told  to  me.”  Oldfield, 
thoufirh  ray  colleague  then,  was  much  my 
senior,  and  had  caned  me,  when  quite 
young,  at  another  early  school.  Perhaps 
this  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  bis 
later  words. 

I  leave  my  anecdotes  to  point  their  own 
moral,  if  any  be  disceinible.  Again  1  cite 
Oldfield.  For  a  ”  lark”  and  a  lounge  on 
leave  days  there  was  a  phrenological  shop 


in  the  Stiand,  which  I  almost  fancy  lasted 
until  my  own  time,  kept  by  a  Frenchman, 
one  Deville,  or  Delille,  I  think.  Thither 
with  a  ‘‘  pal  ”  or  two  would  Thackeray 
betake  himself,  and  anxiously  inquire  how 
much  he  had  increased  in  ”  philophlebot- 
omy”  since  bis  ”  bump”  of  that  useful 
quality  was  last  thuml>ed  by  the  professor 
of  this  key  to  all  sciences.  This  intellect¬ 
ual  recreation  of  poking  fun  at  the 
Frenchman  came  in  his  way,  I  was  told, 
as  he  was  going  up  to  Cambridge,  or,  at 
any  rate,  lasted  till  then.  For,  on  his 
shaking  hands  with  the  Professor  at  part¬ 
ing,  the  latter  said  :  ”  Monsieur  vill  come 
— next  year — I  vill  tell  him  if  he  have 
study  classique  or  mattematique,  by  feel 
of  his  bump.”  My  informant  went  on  to 
say  that  in  the  next  Long  Vacation  Thack¬ 
eray  actually  reappeared  to  consult  the 
oracle  and  challenge  its  verdict.  It  pro¬ 
nounced  for  one  or  the  other,  Oldfield  did 
not  remember  which  ;  but  the  answer  of 
the  facetious  patient  was  ”  Sold  !  1 

haven’t  opened  a  page  of  either.” 

But  when  V^anity  Fair  was  rapidly 
making  him  a  famous  man,  Oldfield,  tak¬ 
ing  his  cue  from  a  then  recent  number  of 
that  work,  wrote  to  ask  him  to  dine  one 
Saturday  in  “  Crook  Hall,”  which  was  a 
sort  of  ward -room  mess  for  the  oflicers  of 
the  ‘‘  Grey  Friars.”  What  the  legend 
was  about  Crook  the  Great,  I  presume, 
who  gave  it  its  name,  I  was  never  able  to 
learn  ;  and  the  question  was  of  no  more 
use  puzzling  over  than  the  origin  of  Stone¬ 
henge.  There  we  represented  among  us 
all  the  faculties,  with  a  modest  soupfon  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  port  wine  there  was 
apt  to  be  a  little  fiery  ;  but  on  Saturdays, 
when  the  master — or  abbot,  shall  we  call 
him  ? — often  graced  the  refectory  with 
his  presence,  a  choicer  bin  would  be 
broached,  as  grateful  memory  recalls.  So 
writes  Oldfield  to  Thackeray  :  ‘‘  Come 
and  dine,  and  look  up  old  friends  and 
young,  and  see  how  ‘  Georgy  Osborne  ’  is 
getting  on.”  Thackeray  could  not  come  ; 
but  wrote  back  a  highly  illustrated  epistle, 
as  bis  wont  was  when  in  the  humor, 

.  .  .  As  for  ‘  Georgy  Osborne,’  who 
cares  for  him  now  that  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne  has  cut  him  ?  *  And  does  dis- 

*  What  incident  in  Vanity  Fur  this  allosion 
recalls  I  can’t  remember,  and  mast  refer  the 
gentle  reader  to  the  text  of  that  great  work, 
disclaiming  reeponsibility  in  case  none  be 
found  to  match. 
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cipline  flourish  still  ?  And  what’s  the 
weekly  consumption  of  birches  ?  This  is 
how  it  used  to  be  in  our  time.  ...” 

And  here  followed,  in  vivid  pen-and- 
ink,  a  penal  group  of  a  gigantic  and  ter¬ 
rible  head-master,  with  a  broad  trencher- 
cap  and  sweeping  tassel,  clerical  ”  bands” 
down  to  his  waist,  and  wielding  a  sheaf  of 
birch  twigs,  bristly  looking  and  budded, 
which  cast  a  yard-long  shadow.  Facing 
him  was  that  severe  justiciary,  the 

Gown-boy  monitor,”  whose  trencher- 
cap  was  a  picturesque  ruin  in  the  pointed 
style,  holding  a  diminutive  urchin  await¬ 
ing  “  admonition,”  a  Anger  in  his  eye  and 
his  nether  garments  a  good  deal  dishev. 
elled.  If  I  remember  right,  the  ‘‘  flog¬ 
ging  block”  had  the  honor  of  a  distinct 
sketch  all  to  itself,  looking  somewhat  like 
a  naval  gun-carriage  of  the  old  type,  with 
the  gun  dismounted.  Possibly  in  some 
album  reliquary  these  are  extant  still. 

Hut,  though  he  did  not  then  dine, 
Thackeray,  1  seem  to  remember  being 
told,  turned  up  one  ”  Founder’s  Day,”  a 
feast  long  blotted  in  oblivion  from  my 
personal  calendar,  found  a  former  oliiim 
of  his  own  time,  and  singling  out  a  name 
from  the  Gown  boy’s  list,  said,  ‘‘  Here’s 
the  son  of  dear  old  So-and-so  ;  let’s  go 
and  tip  him,”  and  walked  off  with  his 
chum  to  administer  ”  admonition”  in  a 
more  soothing  form. 

But  when  The  Newcomes  story  was  run¬ 
ning  towanl  its  end,  a  buzz  went  round 
Crook  Hall  that  Thackeray  the  Great  was 
actually  coming  to  refresh  his  recollections 
at  the  fountain-head  of  genuine  tradition. 
1  had  been  dining  out  for  a  day  or  two 
consecutively,  and  my  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  Fitzcook,  informed  me  that  in  my 
absence  he  had  actually  met  him  at  that 
festive  board  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
chaffed  by  him  personally.  This  set  me 
on  the  qui  vtve,  and  I  put  my  name  down 
for  the  officers’  mess,  met  and  dined  with 
him,  and  was  disappointed,  not  in  him, 
but  with  my  selHsh  egotism  ;  felt  shy  and 
stupid  like  a  twopenny  eub,  as  I  was.  I 
think  the  impression  prevailing  in  most 
minds — I  can  answer  for  one — was,  ”  Our 
distinguished  guest  sets  down  every  man 
as  ‘  a  snob  ’  until  he  shows  himself  some¬ 
thing  better.”  I  felt  as  if  the  burden  of 
proof  lay  on  me,  and  that  I  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  it.  But  here  the  photo  of 
memory  is  blurred.  Did  the  port  wine 
help,  I  wonder  !  However,  we  adjourned 


to  my  chief’s.  Dr.  Senior’s,  or  rather, 
Mrs.  Senior’s,  drawing  room  for  coffee, 
and  there  I  saw  him  at  full  length,  and 
could  study  him  better.  1  seem  to  re- 
mernlier  a  good  breadth  of  chest  behind  a 
white  waistcoat,  forming  the  frontispiece 
of  a  large  well-limbed  man,  surmounted 
by  a  massively  moulded  head-piece  with  a 
Ane  contour  of  silvery  hair,  and  rather  keen 
blue  (I  think)  eyes,  mitigated  by  lai^- 
orlied,  silver-set  spectacles.  I  only  re¬ 
member  his  beginning  a  story  of  liis,  I 
think  then  recent,  return  from  America 
(it  was  in  the  early  ‘‘  Afties”  that  this 
meeting  occurred).  ”  I  was  on  deck  with 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  smoking  a  cigar 
— a  bad  habit,  I’m  sorry  to  say,  that  rm 
given  to.”  .  .  .  But  i  can  reineml>er  no 
more  ;  though,  so  queer  a  thing  is  mem¬ 
ory,  that  very  probably,  if  I  were  to  hear 
it  again  by  chance,  I  should  exclaim,  ”  I 
heard  Mr.  Thackeray  toll  that  at  Grey 
Friars  in  the  year  185-.” 

It  was  understood  that  he  was  studying 
for  the  closing  scenes  of  The  Nevamee, 
and  had  been  introduced  specially  for  that 
purpose  to  one  of  the  lay  brothers  of  the 
”  Orders  Grey,”  a  highly  respected  Cap¬ 
tain  L - ,  who,  being  in  reduced  cir¬ 

cumstances,  had  accepted  a  vacancy  in 
those  privileged  ranks.  ”  I’m  told  I’m 
to  sii  for  Colonel  Newcome,”  said  the 
veteran  (so  the  on  dit)  with  considerable 
glee.  The  time  of  year  was  just  the  close 
of  one  of  the  school-terms,  and  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  Thackeray  should  wind  up  his 
series  of  visits  by  giving  a  lecture  to  the 
boys  in  the  long  room  of  one  of  the  board¬ 
ing  houses.  There  we  all  met.  I  can 
recall  fragments  only  ;  what  would  I  not 
give  to  recover  the  whole  !  But  it  is  use- 
less  scrubbing  at  the  palimpsest  of  memory. 
His  exordium  was,  I  remember,  addressed, 
characteristically,  to  the  little  juniors, 
who,  as  the  room  was  crowded,  were 
packed  away  on  shelves,  with  their  legs 
humorously  dangling  in  air  at  the  end  of 
it.  “  You  little  fellows  perhaps  won’t 
understand  a  sentence  of  what  I’m  going 
to  say  ;  but  you  don’t  care,  you’re  so  full 
of  delight  at  the  thoughts  of  going  home 
to-morrow  that  no  words  of  mine  could 
make  any  difference,  or  make  you  feel  a 
bit  jollier.”  Then,  turning  to  the  elder 
boys,  ‘‘  The  predecessor  of  my  dear  friend. 
Dr.  Senior,  whom  1  well  remember  in 
that  chair,  and  who  gave  me  the  soundest 
reasons  for  remembering  him,  was  the  au- 
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tbor  of  two  highly  popniar  treatises  ;  one 
the  Grey  Friar t'  Latin  Grammar,  the 
other  its  Greek  ditto,  to  which  amusing 
works  we  all  subscribed.  They  ran 
through  many  editions,  and,  1  believe, 
are  not  yet  tjuite  obsolete.’*  Then  came 
some  facetiously  pensive  recollections  of 
his  days  as  a  fag,  making  So-and-so’s 
toast,  and  (I  rather  think)  blacking  So- 
and-so’s  b<Mts  for  a  leave- day  .outing. 
Then,  looking  round  at  the  “  Uppers,” 
”  Is  there  still  in  the  purlieus  of  this  ven¬ 
erable  foundation  a  Red  Cow  f  I’m  not 
referring  to  Sinithfield,  or  rather,  to  speak 
quite  classically,  ’Smiffel.  ’  There  was 
in  iny  time.  She  lived  up  a  lane”  (here 
the  titters  of  the  ”  Uppers”  and  Sixth 
became  a  broad  laugh),  ”  and  to  the  milk 
of  that  animal  many  of  us  were  strongly 
addicted.”  Then  followed  some  remem¬ 
brance  of  ”  tibbing  out” — ‘‘a  practice 
which,  I  presume,  has  quite  disappeared,” 
and  a  confession  of  furtive  peccadilloes. 
In  short,  by  the  Red  Cow  hung  a  tale 
which  has  gone  from  me,  I  regret  to  say, 
like  spilt  milk. 

Some  notice  of  the  story-books  which 
delighted  him  as  a  boy,  and  of  the  greater 
privileges  of  ‘‘  you  youngsters  now,”  in 
‘‘  having  Pickwick  and  Nickleby  to  revel 
in”  (here  introducing  a  handsome  eulogy 
on  the  merits  of  his  own  chief  rival  in 
current  popular  authorship,  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens),  is  all  that  I  can  now  recall.  And 
here  the  curtain  falls.  ”  He  went  his 
way,”  as  saith  the  Pilgrim  of  Bunyan, 
‘‘  and  I  saw  him  no  more.” 

Of  ail  the  men  I  have  named  not  one 
survives  to  share  these  memories.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  then  boyish  audience 
may  be  able  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  this 


piece  of  patchwork.  How  many  times 
since  then  has  the  ”  Grey  Friars”  emptied 
and  refilled — its  youthful  ranks  rapidly, 
that  of  its  teaching,  etc.,  staff  more  slowly 
— like  a  broad  tide-stream,  swift  in  the 
middle,  but  tardy  at  the  banks  ;  all  the 
long  procession. 

Have  one,  the  meanest  of  them  all, 

”  marched  off  into  the  Hades,”  as  Thack¬ 
eray  says,  of  some  stalwart  regiment  in 
his  GeorgtM.  There,  let  us  hope,  Dr. 
Criishall  and  his  whilom  pupils — Thack¬ 
eray  among  them — are  reconciled  at  last. 
Nay,  “Grey  Friars”  itself,  in  its  better, 
i.e.,  its  scholastic,  half,  has  vanished  from 
the  scene  it  once  adorned,  gone  out  of 
town,  like  a  Red  Cow  turned  to  grass. 
The  abbot  of  my  time,  who  stood  out — 
time- honored  champion  of  the  past,  lau¬ 
dator  temporit  acti — against  migration, 
sleeps  now  the  sleep  of  the  just  ;  and 
“Day-boys,”  and  “Gown-boys,”  if 
they  linger  still  as  names,  must  l>e  names 
with  a  lost  legend,  like  ”  Crook  Hall  ” 
itself.  More  curious  still,  another  and 
even  older  school  has  housed  and  cloistered 
itself  in  the  Friars*  cast-off  shell.  The  lay 
brethren  still,  however,  cling  to  the  spot, 
and  eat  their  dinners  duly,  and  possibly 
grumble  at  them,  as  they  did,  or  so  the 
abbot  used  to  say,  of  old.  But  who  re¬ 
members  now  the  cell  in  which  Thackeray 
conversed  with  the  military  recluse.  Cap¬ 
tain  L - !  And  possibly,  in  a  lane  ad¬ 

jacent  may  still  survive — for  such  animals 
aie  gifted  with  longevity — the  Red  Cow. 
Or  has  the  lane  and  all  disappeared  t  I 
commit  the  question  to  the  future  Dug- 
dale  of  the  “Grey  Friars.” — National 
Review. 
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First  of  ail,  a  few  words  of  personal 
explanation.  I  was  eight  years  among 
the  Jesuits — two  as  a  novice,  three  as  a 
student  of  philosophy,  and  three  as  teacher 
or  assistant  in  their  colleges.  I  left  them 
of  my  own  accord,  though  not  without 
their  consent,  and  after  having  asked  their 
advice  on  the  matter.  Our  regret  was,  I 
believe,  mutual.  Our  relations  since  that 
time,  though  infrequent,  have  not  been 


unfriendly,  and  I  am  still  in  communion 
with  the  Church.  My  position  is  therefore 
characterized  by  perfect  independence  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  want 
of  any  incitement  to  injure  an  Order  with 
which  I  parted  on  good  terms.  Startling 
revelations  will  Ire  wanting,  as  I  have 
neither  talent  nor  motive  for  inventing  lies. 
IVivate,  possibly  even  trivial,  details — all 
depends  upon  taste — will  be  found  in 
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abandance.  Jesuitn,  no  far  aa  they  are 
known  to  me,  are  neither  good  nor  bad 
angels,  but  men  ;  and  it  is  as  men  that  I 
intend  to  portray  them.  This  would 
seemingly  imply  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
discretion,  and  something  like  a  breach 
of  confidence  on  my  part.  Some  points, 
indeed,  seemed  to  me  so  private  that  I 
hesitated  about  writing  these  pages  ;  for 
all  or  nolhinff  ought  to  be  the  motto  of 
every  faithful  memoir.  But  on  perusing 
nariatives  of  a  similar  sort,  composed  by 
expelled  members,  and  others  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Society  must  have  been 
inferior  to  mine,  I  found  all  these  particu¬ 
lars  already  in  print,  and  often  enough 
with  exaggerations,  alterations,  and  addi¬ 
tions.  This  put  an  end  to  any  reluctancy 
that  I  might  have  had  l>efore  ;  for  when  I 
found  those  “  family  matters”  long  ago 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  I  saw  that  my 
silence  was  immaterial,  and  that  it  was 
perhat  s  better  for  me  to  write  all. 

I  ought  besides  to  observe,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  cannot  be  considered  as 
correct  except  as  a  statement  of  facts  in 
one  particular  Novitiate  of  one  particular 
Province,  and  at  one  particular  time. 
Many,  even  considerable,  differences  are 
to  be  found  between  one  Province  and 
another.  I  noticed  that  myself  while 
spending  a  few  days  in  a  Spanish  Noviti¬ 
ate  during  a  pilgrimage  that  we  had  to 
make.  I  am  told,  moreover,  that  between 
the  English  Province  and  the  others  the 
difference  is  still  more  strongly  marked. 
It  is,  for  instance,  the  custom  throughout 
the  Society  to  give  the  “  kiss  of  peace” 
whenever  a  member  comes  to  or  goes  away 
from  one  of  their  houses.  An  English 
novice,  who  was  visiting  Pau  on  account 
of  his  health,  came  to  see  us,  and  went 
through  the  ceremony.  I  saw  that  he  did 
not  like  it,  and  asked  whether  it  was  done 
in  England.  “  Never,”  answered  he  ; 
‘‘  we  only  shake  hands.”  Now  the 
‘‘  fraternal  embrace”  is  explicitly  alluded 
to  in  the  very  text  of  St.  Ignatius’s  rules. 
So  this  sketch,  though  1  can  vouch  for  its 
faithfulness,  might  convey  a  very  false 
idea,  if  supposed  to  picture  any  other 
Province  or  any  other  time. 

.Any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  Pau 
knows  the  Hue  Montpensier,  and  has 
probably  noticed  the  Jesuits’  cha^iel,  next 
door  to  which  stands  the  Residence  and 
Novitiate.  The  chapel  is  a  fine  enough 
building,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  re¬ 


markably  well  suited  to  the  convenience 
of  preachers ;  no  echo  whatever,  and 
hardly  any  reverberation.  A  row  of 
arches  forms  a  semicircle  behind  the 
chancel,  and  separates  the  aisles  from  the 
nave,  while  sustaining  the  gallery.  There, 
invisible  behind  an  upper  row  of  smaller 
arches,  the  novices  pray  and  chant  during 
the  evening  Benediction.  Above  and  be¬ 
hind  the  high  altar,  within  a  niche  as 
large  as  two  or  three  of  the  gallery  arches, 
stands  a  great  white  statue  of  Marie- Jm- 
maeulee,  with  a  crown  of  star-shaped  gas¬ 
lights  over  her  head.  This,  when  the  gas 
is  turned  on  for  some  grand  festival,  the 
aisles  l>eing  illuminated  with  many  colored 
lamps,  and  the  sanctuary  all  ablaze  with 
pyramids  of  tapers,  presents  an  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  strikingly  picturesque. 

On  entering  the  Residence  we  notice  a 
peculiar  air  of  calm— call  it  monastic 
gloom  if  you  are  worldly-minded — that 
pervades  the  whole  place.  All  is  silent. 
The  sun  shines  dimly  through  ground- 
glass  windows  and  Venetian  blinds  at  the 
end  of  a  long  stone-paved  corridor  down¬ 
stairs.  No  one  is  there  but  one  or  two 
priests,  walking  to  and  fro  noiselessly  like 
shadows,  saying  their  Breviary.  First 
and  second  door  :  corridors  ditto,  shad¬ 
ows  ditto  ;  more  of  the  Venetian  blinds 
and  less  of  the  sunlight.  All  the  novices 
occupy  the  third  story  ;  the  Peres  de 
Residence  alone  live  below.  They  are  old 
or  middle-aged  for  the  most  part  ;  au¬ 
thors,  confessors,  preachers  getting  their 
Lent,  Advent,  and  Mission  sermons  ready, 
and  aged  men  ”  preparing  themselves  for 
death,”  as  the  Status  (or  annual  register) 
used  to  put  it,  I  am  told  :  Pater  X., 
parat  se  ad  mortem.  Nowadays,  how¬ 
ever,  they  would  prefer  to  write  simply 
senex  after  the  name  ;  but  parat  se  ad 
mortem  is  an  occupation,  and  senex  is  not. 
As  everything  in  the  chapel  bore  witness 
to  opulence  and  taste,  so  everything  in 
the  Residence  testifies  to  cleanliness  and 
affluence.  The  tokens  of  affluence,  how¬ 
ever,  stop  short  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Fathers’  rooms  ;  those  of  cleanliness  go 
further.  You  will  find  in  their  cells — 
large  indeed  and  airy  enough — only  a  few 
almost  indispensable  objects  :  A  writing- 
desk,  a  lamp,  a  small  bronze  crucifix,  a 
prie-Dieu,  two,  or  sometimes  even  three 
rush- bottomed  chairs,  a  curtained  bed¬ 
stead  in  a  recess,  a  broom  peeping  out 
from  a  corner,  and  a  wash-hand  stand  ; 
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no  carpets,  flowers,  mirrors,  pictures,  or 
curtains.  No  luxuries,  in  a  word.  All 
that  is  not  strictly  necessary  is  strictly 
prohibited 

But  we  are  visiting  the  Novitiate,  not 
the  Kesideuce.  Let  us  accordingly  go 
up-stairs  to  the  third  floor,  a  few  minutes 
to  four  A.M.  All  is  dark  in  the  passage. 
A  light  is  suddenly  struck.  The  l4il  must 
ring  at  four  precisely,  as  the  novices,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Society,  have  seven  hours 
of  sleep  allotted  to  them  ;  and  the  Fr^e 
Reglementairt  is  getting  up  betimes  in 
order  to  begin  his  day’s  work.  This  is 
no  sinecure  ;  for  I  have  reckoned  thyt  he 
rings  the  bell  thirty- live  times  in  seventeen 
hours.  It  sounds — and  at  the  first  ding- 
dong”  a  series  of  jumps  on  to  the  floor  is 
heard  in  reply.  Fur  the  bell  is  the  voice 
of  God,  as  Ignatius  says  ;  and  as  no 
novice  would  have  thought  of  rising  with¬ 
out  leave  one  instant  before,  so  no  one 
would,  even  for  a  second,  hesitate  to  obey 
the  divine  call.  The  Frere  goes  down  the 
assage  with  a  lighted  queue-de-rat  in  his 
and,  and  successively  lights  one  lamp  in 
each  room,  saying  as  he  passes,  ”  Bene- 
dicamus  Domino  P*  to  which  each  and 
all,  hurriedly  dressing,  washing,  or  shav¬ 
ing,  reply  from  behind  the  curtains,  “  Deo 
Gratias  Haste  must  be  made,  for  ail 
these  operations,  besides  that  of  carrying 
dirty  water  to  the  sink,  must  be  per- 
fonned  in  twenty-five  minutes,  in  order 
to  leave  five  minutes  free  for  a  visit  in  the 
rivate  chapel  to  the  “  Master  of  the 
ousc.” 

Here  they  come, — and  first  of  all  the 
most  fervent  and  saintly  among  them. 
Brother  Seraphicus,  as  the  novices  play¬ 
fully  call  him.  It  is  4.15  :  so  he  will  pay 
a  visit  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Alas  ! 
Seraphic  Brother,  I  am  afraid  a  shorter 
visit  would  have  been  preferable  ;  you 
have  neglected  more  than  one  duty  to  get 
these  extra  ten  minutes.  One  shoe  is 
badly  laced  ;  your  tooth-brush  is  dry  ; 
and  even  your  hands  might  be  whiter. 
Mon  Frere,  with  all  your  fervor,  you  will 
never  be  a  son  of  Ignatius  :  that  old  Saint 
has  a  military  liking  for  tidiness  and  or¬ 
der.  In  two  years  you  will  leave  the  No¬ 
vitiate,  to  become  a  good  pious  priest,  but 
never  a  Jesuit.  Now  go  in  and  sigh,  and 
lean  your  head  on  one  side,  languishing 
with  burning  love  for  Jesus  Hostie!" 
All  that  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but — die- 
eipline  must  be  maintained. 


Second  on  the  list  comes  another  young 
Brother,  half  French  and  half  Irish,  of 
quite  another  type,  rather  dry  in  his  ori¬ 
sons,  and  not  at  all,  given  to  soaring  in 
mystic  contcmplatHMi.  He  cannot  even 
fancy  St.  Peter  during  the  Meditation, 
without  thinking  of  an  old  tar,  with  a 
“  south-wester”  on  his  head,  and  a  short 
black  pipe  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
But  he  is  irreproachably  neat  in  ail  his 
belongings  ;  and  in  fact,  I  think,  prides 
himself  on  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
does  all  things  so  well.  Still,  pride  is  a 
sin,  —and,  to  say  the  truth,  his  demeanor 
is  far  from  novice-like.  He  holds  his 
head  erect  not  with  a  gentle  curve  for. 
wartl,  as  most  of  his  companions  do  ;  his 
eyes,  though  not  wandering,  arc  yet  far 
from  downcast.  Can  he  remain  in  the 
Society,  when  Brother  Seraphicus  is  not 
good  enough  f  Yes,  and  do  good  solid 
work  in  the  colleges,  too. 

Here  conies  at  last  the  rest  of  the  Com¬ 
munity,  all  stepping  lightly  on  tipUx*,  a.4 
the  ”  Master  of  the  novices”  has  ordered. 
Were  they  fifty  tc^ether,  they  must  all 
walk  alon^;  in  this  fashion, — which  looks 
rather  ridiculous,  but  is  meant  to  inculcate 
respect  for  silence.  All  hurry  toward  the 
sink,  carrying  each  in  his  hand  the  req¬ 
uisite  vessel.  Rectors,  Provincials,  nay, 
even  Generals,  are  also  bound  to  this  rule 
of  “  self-help.”  and  not  novices  only  ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  too  much  en¬ 
gaged,  and  then  a  lay-brother  does  the 
work. 

Five-and-twenty  minutes  have  elapsed  ; 
all  novices  coming  henceforward  to  the 
chapel  must  kneel  down  outside  the  door, 
not  to  disturb  the  others, — and  there  is 
often  a  whole  string  of  them  outside, 
when  a  long  walk  on  the  previous  day  has 
made  them  so  sleepy  that  they  are  not 
able  to  do  everything  both  speedily  and 
well.  For  besides  their  outward  occupa¬ 
tions,  their  mind  has  all  the  time  to  be 
busily  at  work.  They  must  take  their 
morning  resolution  for  the  day — what  evil 
specially  to  avoid,  and  what  virtue  to  cul¬ 
tivate  :  and  then  there  is  the  Meditation 
to  bo  thought  about ;  and  they  must  offer 
the  coming  day  to  God.  All  this  not  un- 
frequently  delays  them. 

The  hour  strikes  ;  the  novices  all  trip 
up-stairs — for  the  private  chapel  is  on  the 
second  floor — to  meditate  from  4.30  to 
5.30.  The  subject  was  given  out  the  day 
liefore,  and  is  taken  from  the  Ezercitia 
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Spiritualia.  I^Hvinp;  the  novices  to  kiss 
the  ground  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
then  to  work  out  the  different  heads,  we 
may  remark  that  some  of  them  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  honr  to  practice  a  most 
painful  kind  of  penance,  insupportable  to 
not  a  few.  They  remain  all  the  time  ab¬ 
solutely  motionless  on  their  knees.  Now 
in  England,  immobility  would  signify 
little  ;  but  we  are  in  France,  and  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  utmost  clean¬ 
liness  fails  to  keep  a  house  clear  of  fleas, 
at  least  in  summer.  Novices  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  wear  sackcloth  on  account  of  their 
health  ;  but  the  crawling,  tickling  sensa¬ 
tion,  here — there — everywhere — and  then 
the  sharp  unexpected  bite,  is  a  great  deal 
worse,  and  more  irritating — Experto  ere- 
de  !  I  had  to  give  it  op  very  soon,  and 
as  the  slightest  movement  was  enough  to 
frighten  the  torturers,  it  was  not  dif&cult 
to  keep  them  off. 

The  Meditation  coming  to  an  end,  pens 
run  over  paper  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
devoted  to  the  Review.  This  part  of  the 
exercise,  considered  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  Meditation  by  St.  Ignatius  that  he  will 
on  no  account  suffer  it  in  any  case  to  be 
set  aside,  is  a  menial  glance  or  survey  of 
the  hour  that  has  just  gone  by.  The 
grand  principle  of  practical  rejleclion  on 
the  Pant,  with  a  view  toward  progrees,  is 
brought,  to  bear  on  the  Meditation  ; 
whether  it  has  been  successful  or  not,  and 
why,  is  noted  down  in  the  “  Spiritual 
Journal.”  The  beds  are  then  made,  and 
this  is  no  easy  task.  If  the  furniture  of 
the  Fathers  down  stairs  seemed  -to  be  the 
acme  of  simplicity,  that  of  the  novices  is 
the  acme  in  very  deed.  VVe  pass  over  the 
want  of  fire  (supplied  in  cold  weather  by 
a  box  of  hay  or  a  foot-bag),  of  a  wash- 
hand  stand,  of  a  prie-Dieu,  and  even  of 
matches.  The  bedstead  consists  of  two 
trestles,  across  which  three  or  four  deal 
boards  are  laid  ;  the  bed  is  a  mere  sack 
filled  with  maize-straw,  covered  with 
sheets  and  blankets.  The  art  of  the  bed- 
maker  is  to  give  this  a  decent  and  neat 
ap{>earance — and  he  succeeds.  See,  an 
Ancien  de  Chambre — a  novice  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  appointed  in  each  room  to  in¬ 
struct  the  new-comers — is  giving  a  lesson. 
He  shows  how  the  ends  of  the  counter¬ 
pane  must  be  symmetrically  folded  to¬ 
gether,  with  what  care  every  straw  that 
falls  should  be  picked  up,  and  bow  the 
bolster- ends,  covered  with  the  sheet,  can 
Naw  Suuxs. — VoL.  L.,  No.  6. 


be  made  to  assume  an  artistic  form.  Art 
too  should  appear  in  the  folding  of  the 
white  curtains,  that  must  bang  gracefully 
over  their  iron  rods  ;  and  often  does  the 
Fr'ere  Admoniteur — the  Master’s  organ 
and  representative — come  round  to  see 
that  all  is  in  perfect  order.  Often,  too, 
beds  not  sufficiently  neat  are  pulled  down 
to  be  made  up  again  ;  and  som'  times,  it 
is  hinted,  this  is  done  merely  as  a  trial  of 
patience. 

Again  the  bell  rings,  and  again  the  nov¬ 
ices  troop  away — to  Mass,  this  time.  One 
Brother,  rather  sulky  and  stubborn-look¬ 
ing,  with  a  high  forehead  and  a  dull  ey« 
and  complexion,  comes  in  late  ;  he  was 
intent  on  doing  something  else,  and  would 
not  put  it  by  at  once.  And  the  Rule  in¬ 
sists  on  complete,  instant,  and  joyful 
obedience.  A  bad  omen.  Brother,  if  at 
the  boiling-point  of  fervor  you  give 
neither.  Besides,  you  were  (a  most  ir¬ 
regular  thing  indeed  !)  looking  out  of  the 
window  a  few  days  ago  ;  hankering,  pei- 
haps,  after  the  world  you  have  left.  Yon 
will  remain  in  the  S<^iety  just  as  long  as 
the  Frere  Seraphique  —and  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  you  afterward,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mass  is  said  in  the  little  private  chapel, 
carefully  waxed,  ornamented  with  red 
hangings,  white  window-curtains,  and 
plentifully  gilded  all  round.  It  smells  a 
little  too  much  of  paint.  A  statue  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  and  another  of  St. 
Stanislaus  stand  to  right  and  left  before  the 
sanctuary  ;  but  the  paint  makes  them  too 
lifelike,  and  their  immobility  too  death¬ 
like,  not  to  offend  aesthetic  taste.  An¬ 
other  figure  produces  a  widely  different 
impression.  In,  or  rather  below  the  altar 
is  a  deep  recess,  with  a  large  sheet  of 
glass  before  it.  By  the  dim  light  that 
shines  through  the  glass,  we  can  perceive 
a  pale,  a  deadly  pale  wax  figure,  reclining 
on  a  couch,  clad  in  the  toga  pratexta,  and 
with  a  palm  in  his  hand.  By  his  side 
stands  an  earthenware  phial,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  :  ADON  •  pusR  •  IN  •  PACE.  En¬ 
closed  in  the  waxen  mould  is  the  skeleton 
of  some  unknown  child-martyr,  thus  ex- 

[)08cd  to  veneration  in  a  manner  sufficient- 
y  realistic  to  strike,  yet  not  crude  enough 
to  repel.  Before  this  shrine  the  novices 
kneel  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  service. 
The  attitude  generally  considered  the 
most  correct  is  as  follows  :  Head  slightly 
bent  forward,  neither  to  right  nor  left  ; 
eyes  cast  down  ;  body  straight  as  an  ar¬ 
il 
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row  ;  face  aerene  ;  hands  folded  or  clasped. 
This  attitude  is  recommended  at  all  times, 
mutatii  mutandit,  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  sense.  An  assistant  in  a 
college  could  hardly  be  required  to  see 
“  with  downcast  eyes'’  what  his  hundred 
boys  are  about. 

These  details  may  be  looked  upon  as 
minutia  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Loyo¬ 
la,  and  reducing  every  Jesuit  to  the  station 
of  a  mere  actor.  Waiving  that  question 
(as  also  the  other  one  which  it  includes, 
viz.,  whether  “  all  the  world  ”  is  not  “  a 
stage,”  as  a  contemporary  of  Ignatius 
seems  to  think),  I  can  only  state  that  he 
considered  his  “  Rules  of  Modesty”  to  be 
of  supreme  importance.  His  idea  was — 
Jeguita,  alter  Jems  ;  and  he  wished  his 
disciples  to  imitate  the  exterior  of  Jesus. 
And,  instead  of  leaving  this  imitation  to 
the  judgment  of  his  followers  themselves, 
each  man  copying  his  own  ideal,  Ignatius 
thought  it  b^t  to  lay  down  directions  for 
them  according  to  the  model  he  had  in 
his  own  mind.  llis  suldier-like  love  of 
order  and  uniformity  amply  accounts  for 
this  ;  but  there  are  other  reasons.  Our 
Master,  in  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  once 
us(  d  words  to  the  following  effect : 
“  There  are  two  converse  methods.  One 
is.  Sanctify  the  exterior  by  first  rendering 
the  intetior  man  holy  ;  the  other.  Render 
the  interior  holy  by  previously  sanctifying 
what  is  exteiior.  Be  a  saint,  and  you  will 
by  degrees  come  to  look  outwa^ly  like 
one.  Take  care  to  act  outwardly  like  a 
saint,  and  you  will  gradually  become  one. 
Which  plan  is  the  best  i  All  depends  on 
ciiciimstances  ;  both  may  be  used  with 
great  profit ;  but,  given  our  position  of 
men  that  have  to  appear  much  in  public, 
the  latter  system  is  preferable  for  us.” 
All  this,  of  course,  does  not  come  naturally 
to  a  novice,  and  this  straining  after 
”  modesty”  is  frequently  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  spectacles  one  can  see  when 
in  a  bad  humor,  and  the  most  laughable 
when  in  a  good  one. 

After  Mass,  until  half-past  seven,  the 
novices  read  a  commentary  upon  Uoly 
Scripture.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
they  may  choose  the  commentary  which 
they  prefer,  or  the  part  of  the  Bible  they 
like  best.  They  have  to  submit  their 
preferences  to  the  Master,  and  he  chooses 
for  them.  So  likewise  for  all  the  books 
read  in  the  Novitiate  ;  so  likewise  for 
everything  else.  From  the  moment  they 


rise  till  the  time  when  they  stretch  their 
limbs  in  bed,  they  are  under  obedience — 
drilled  all  dav  long.  The  lesson  of  self- 
denial  is  taught  them,  not  by  a  few  great 
sacrifices,  but  by  a  continued  scries  of  tri¬ 
fles  to  be  given  up.  Obedience  is  inces¬ 
santly  present,  in  season,  and,  one  might 
think,  out  of  season  too.  See  the  novices 
going  down  into  the  refectory  ;  it  is  a 
fast-day,  and  all  of  them  must  pass  by  the 
Master,  standing  at  the  door  of  his  room. 
Why  f  Because  they  must  ask  permission 
to  take  the  frustulum,  a  morsel  of  bread 
allowed  by  dispensation  to  all  who  fast. 
And  if  they  do  nut  wish  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  dispensation  !  They  must 
also  ask  leave  nut  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  !  ”  We,”  said  a  Capuchin  friar  to  me 

one  day,  ”  we  have  severer  penances  than 
you  ;  and  yet  you  have  more  to  endure. 
One  can  little  by  little  get  hardened  to  the 
scourge,  but  not  to  never  doing  one’s  own 
will.”  Perhaps  the  good  Capuchin  was 
right. 

After  breakfast,  work  ;  travaux  manu- 
els.  It  is  not  the  Admonitor  who  com¬ 
mands  here,  but  the  Frere  Dxrecteur  des 
travaux.  Novices  must,  from  the  very 
beginning,  learn  to  obey  their  compan¬ 
ions,  so  as  to  have  less  difficulty  in  doing 
the  same  in  after-years  ;  and  if  Superiors 
are  afterward  strongly  advised  to  give  hints 
and  counsels,  rather  than  orders  and  com¬ 
mands,  it  is  quite  the  contrary  now  :  the 
Directeur  des  travaux  has  to  say  :  Go 
there,  and  they  go  ;  Do  this,  and  it  is 
done.  Novices,  being  extra  fervent,  can 
support  without  so  much  danger  an  extra 
dose  of  obedience  ;  and  besides,  O  Igna¬ 
tius,  hast  thou  not  learned,  when  yet  a 
soldier  of  the  world,  that  the  strength  of 
cannons  is  tried  by  firing  them  with  extra 
charges  ? — so,  each  novice  goes  and  hum¬ 
bly  asks  for  work. 

There  is  plenty  to  do.  Sweeping  rooms 
and  passages  and  garden  paths  ;  waxing 
the  floor  of  the  private  chapel — terrible 
work  ! — down  in  the  cellar,  drawing  wine, 
or  up  in  the  garret  cleaning  shoes  ;  or  out 
of  doors,  dicing  ;  or  within,  laying  the 
table  for  dinner  :  not  one  novice  is  unem¬ 
ployed.  Some  are  sitting  in  the  lecture- 
room,  to  learn  the  way  of  making  rosaries, 
disciplines,  haircloths,  and  those  chains 
whose  sharp  points  enter  into  the  flesh.  A 
dozen  or  more  are  working  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  a  strict,  morose,  lantern- 
jawed  Brother,  who  has  a  little  of  the 
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Buonaparte  type  in  hia  fase,  and  a  good 
deal  of  sombre  obstinacy  in  his  character  ; 
be  will  remain  in  the  Society  only  five 
years,  making  himself  generally  disliked, 
and  brooding  over  imaginary  wrongs  done 
to  him.  In  a  comer  are  two  of  the  young¬ 
est  Brothers,  one  of  whom  sometimes 
glances  at  the  other  full  slyly,  and  then 
shakes  with  suppressed  laughter  ;  for  that 
other  is  engaged  upon  an  awful  girdle,  at 
least  six  inches  broad,  ordered  for  |>eni- 
tenlial  purposes  by  some  tough  old  Fa¬ 
ther.  All  this  is  very  pleasant  to  see  ; 
but  the  sly  Brother  is  a  trifle  too  friendly, 
though  perhaps  he  does  not  know  it  as 
yet ;  it  is  only  his  first  week  here.  Par¬ 
ticular  friendships  are  not  allowed  :  that 
is,  though  one  may  feel  greater  sympathy 
for  one  than  for  another,  one  ought  not  to 
show  it.  The  wrong  is,  not  in  the  feel¬ 
ing,  but  in  the  injustice  done  to  others  by 
a  show  of  that  feeling.  As  a  member  of 
a  community,  equal  kindness  is  due  to  all ; 
and  any  extraordinary  amount  of  kindness 
received  by  one,  is  taken  away  from  the 
rest.  So  the  motto  is  :  Tout,  matt  pat 
*n  f  And  this  rule  applies  even  to  broth¬ 
ers  according  to  the  flesh,  if  any  such 
happen  to  be  together  in  the  Novitiate  : 
they  must  be  to  one  another  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  first  novice  that  comes. 
Spiritual  fraternity  ought  to  predominate 
over  natural  brotherhood  ;  the  indissoluble 
links  of  religion  form  a  far  stronger 
chain  than  those  ties  which,  springing 
out  of  corruption,  are  again  to  dissolve 
into  corruption  ;  Eternity  is  mote  than 
Time. 

When  I  came  to  the  Novitiate,  I  had 
been  told  of  many  most  extraordinary 
things  1  should  be  required  to  do  as  a  test 
of  my  obedience  ;  and  I  was  rather  disap¬ 
pointed  than  otherwise,  on  finding  that 
nobody  ordered  me  to  cat  peas  with  a 
two-pronged  fork,  or  to  sweep  out  a  cell 
with  the  wrong  end  of  a  broom.  1  was 
expected  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
orders  given  me  were  reasonable  ;  if  I  did 
not  think  them  so,  my  duty  was  to  ask 
for  explanations.  Nothing  is  falser  than 
the  idea  that  a  Jesuit  is  a  mere  machine 
for  obeying  orders.  Let  us  say  rather — 
setting  aside  cases  in  which  it  would  be  a 
duty  to  disobey — that  he  is  a  machine  for 
understanding  the  true  sense  of  the  orders 
given,  and  for  carrying  them  out  in  their 
true  sense.  “  I  have  done,”  writes  Lay- 
nex  to  Loyola,  **  not  what  you  ordered 


me,  but  what,  had  you  been  present,  you 
would  have  ordered  me.”  And  St.  Igna¬ 
tius  approved  him.  Yet  the  conduct  of 
that  novice  who  remained  a  whole  day  iu 
the  Master’s  room  without  stining,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  told  to  remain  there, 
and  had  then  been  foi^otten,  is  held  up 
to  public  admiration.  To  admiration, 
yes ;  to  imitation,  no.  This  example 
ought  to  have  no  more  influence  on  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  than  that  of  the 
other  novice  who  on  his  deathbed  asked 
permission  of  his  Superior  to  quit  the 
Novitiate,  thinking  that  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  die  without  leave. 

At  8.30,  leaving  a  bottle  of  wine  half 
filled,  a  link  of  a  chain  half  formed,  or  a 
garden-weed  half  pulled  out,  all  the  nov¬ 
ices  run  to  get  their  book  on  ”  Christian 
Perfection,”  by  Rodriguez.  We  may  call 
it  the  standard  ascetic  work  of  the  Novi¬ 
tiate  ;  even  on  whole  holidays,  even  during 
the  vacation,  it  is  regularly  read  for  half 
an  hour  every  day.  The  pecniiarity  con¬ 
sists  in  the  manner  of  reading.  The 
Frire  Admoniteur  goes  down  into  the 
garden  and  opens  his  book  ;  all  the  nov¬ 
ices  follow  him  at  random,  one  after  an¬ 
other  ;  while  he  takes  the  lead  with  a 
rapid  step,  they  have  to  walk  after  him  at 
the  same  pace,  taking  care  not  to  tread  on 
the  heels  of  their  neighbors.  This  is 
technically  called  tourner  Rodriguez,  and 
certainly  does  look  very  absurd.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  strange  manner  of  reading  is 
to  give  the  novices  a  sufficient  amount  of 
exercise  in  the  morning,  together  with 
fresh  air.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  plenty 
of  motion  :  two  hours  of  recreation,  b^ 
sides  manual  work  ;  and  three  walks  in 
the  week.  So,  to  make  up  for  this  defi¬ 
ciency,  Frere  Admoniteur  has  orders  to 
move  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  he  does.  At 
the  end  of  the  line,  last  of  all,  walks  the 
Frire  Suhttitut — a  pale  worn  little  man, 
nearly  forty  years  old.  He  very  seldom 
speaks  of  himself.  All  we  know  is  that 
he  was  a  solicitor,  and  has  come  here 
thinking  to  find  rest  from  the  world.  And 
all  day  long  he  has  to  carry  about  soutanes, 
boots,  combs,  brushes,  and  what  not,  sup¬ 
plying  all  the  wants  of  the  community, 
and  bustling  about  like  Martha,  when  the 
repose  of  Mary  would  suit  him  better. 
Still,  wan  and  wearied  as  he  is,  he  seems 
very  patient,  and  self-will  has  all  but  died 
out  of  him.  Perhaps  something  tells  him 
that  he  may  soon  find  rest  enough,  and 
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that  in  little  more  than  a  year’s  time  all 
will  be  over  forever. 

The  Lecture  on  the  Rules,  or  Confer¬ 
ence,  follows  Rodriguez.  The  Master,  a 
man  of  evidently  sanguine,  bilious  tem¬ 
perament,  though  both  elements  of  his 
character  are  well  under  control,  comes 
into  the  room — not  on  tiptoe,  and  yet  with 
a  noiseless  step — kneels  down,  and  says  a 
short  prayer,  after  which  he  a-sks  a  novice 
for  an  abstract  of  what  was  said  last  time. 
His  manner  is  cool,  restrained  ;  his  style 
almost  dry  ;  and  yet  his  voice  thrills  at 
times  with  suppressed  emotion  ;  his  ges¬ 
tures  are  almost  as  few  as  those  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  English  speaker  ;  he  speaks  in  so 
low  a  key  as  not  unfrequently  to  be  inau¬ 
dible,  were  it  not  for  bis  very  distinct  ut¬ 
terance  of  each  word.  This  manner  of 
lecturing,  though  perhaps  disappointing  to 
one  who  expects  the  noisy  pulpit  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  south  of  France,  is.  how¬ 
ever,  specially  calculated  for  those  to 
whom  the  oratorical  “  ways  and  means” 
of  creating  a  sensation  have  become  con¬ 
temptible  through  familiarity.  Here 
emotion  must  spring  from  no  other  sourc : 
but  the  subject  itself  and  the  thoughts 
directly  connected  therewith  ;  the  speaker 
cannot  keep  himself  too  much  in  the 
shade.  Hence  this  attempted  suppression 
of  all  feeling — this  outward  dryness — this 
low  pitch  of  the  voice.  The  beareis, 
whether  pupils  fresh  from  the  study  of 
Bussuet  and  Cicero,  barristers  from  the 
law  courts,  or  young  vicaires  accustomed 
to  criticise  the  sermons  of  their  fellow- 
priests,  might  otherwise  have  been  too 
sorely  tempted  to  forget  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  is  a  lesson  to  be  acted  upon,  not  a 
performance  to  be  judged. 

The  Master’s  voice  drops  ;  the  Confer¬ 
ence  is  over,  and  be  goes  out.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  Repetition — a  strange  scene  of 
apparent  hubbub,  rendered  still  more 
striking  by  the  solemn  silence  in  which 
the  ”  still  small  voice”  of  the  Master  has 
been  beard.  Groups  of  novices,  each  of 
them  with  a  note-book  in  his  band,  are 
told  off  by  the  Admoniteur.  One  in  each 
group  begins  reading  bis  notes,  his  voice 
rising  louder  and  louder  as  other  voices 
rise  in  succession,  until  twelve  or  more  are 
speaking  at  once  in  the  room — not  a  large 
one — and  the  din  becomes  almost  deafen¬ 
ing.  To  an  outsider  this  would  appear 
excessively  ridiculous  ;  but  here,  intent  on 
comparing  and  correcting  notes,  they  do 
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not  even  remark  the  clamor  that  is  going 
on  around  them. 

Again,  after  a  short  visit  to  the  chapel, 
the  novices  proceed  in  single  file  to  the 
garden,  to  learn  a  few  verses  of  Scripture. 
This  is  the  ‘‘  Exercise  of  Memory,”  the 
only  study  (with  that  of  foreign  languages) 
permitted  by  St.  Ignatius.  Foreign  lan¬ 
guages  even  were  not  allowed  in  my  time, 
and  for  two  whole  years  I  did  not  speak 
English,  though  there  were  some  who 
knew  that  language  in  the  Novitiate  On 
the  whole,  this  “  Exercise  of  Memory”  is 
rather  a  formality  than  anything  else. 
Twice  a  week  it  is  missed  ;  the  recitation 
is  not  seriously  insisted  upon  ;  the  novices 
are  free  to  go  up-stairs  as  soon  as  they 
think  they  know,  and  they  enjoy  free  time 
as  soon  as  they  come  to  this  conviction. 
And  in  that  short  space  of  free  time,  that 
lasts  only  till  eleven  o’clock,  how  much 
they  have  to  do  !  Shoe  cleaning,  clothes- 
brushing,  reading  the  ”  Instructions”  (a 
book  that  must  be  gut  thiough  once  a 
month),  writing  applications  to  the  Li¬ 
brarian  or  the  Substitute  for  the  next 
volume  of  Rodriguez,  or  for  a  wearable 
hat  :  they  must,  besides,  see  and  confer 
with  the  Master  once  in  a  fortnight. 
Soon,  too  soon,  eleven  o’clock  strikes. 

The  class  of  pronunciation,  from  eleven 
to  half-past,  is  a  very  important  time, 
particularly  here  ;  for  a  goo<i  accent  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  a  public  speaker,  and 
the  accent  is  very  bad  in  the  South  of 
France.  The  difference  between  d  and  d, 
6  and  6,  e,  e  and  e  —and  the  nasal  vowels 
especially,  O  ye  Gascons  ! — are  most  par¬ 
ticularly  noted  and  minutely  dwelt  upon, 
both  by  precept  and  example.  An  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  rules  takes  up  about  half 
the  time  ;  reading  and  criticism  by  the 
fellow- novices  occupies  the  other  half. 
Now  and  then  two  or  three  giggles,  threat¬ 
ening  to  become  general  fits  of  laughter, 
are  occasioned  by  some  slight  mistake,  or 
even  without  any  visible  cause  ;  for  the 
novices’  nerves  are  highly  strung,  and 
they  arc  peihaps  more  inclined  to  laughter 
than  any  other  class  of  hums*,  beings. 
They  are  generally  young,  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  striving  after  supernatural  gravity  ; 
they  have  no  cares,  no  cause  for  uneasi¬ 
ness  or  sorrow  :  so  the  veriest  trifle — even 
a  recollection  of  past  fun — is  enough  to 
set  them  laughing,  sometimes  in  very  un¬ 
due  places  ;  but  they  cannot  help  it : 
‘‘  NovitiuM,  animal  riden$  et  risibile,  scan- 
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dnlisahile,  frangens  vitram,  funderu  ole¬ 
um’*  was  the  hum(  rous  qiiasi-scholastic 
definition  of  the  npecies  given  by  some 
unknown  wag  many  years  ago. 

Before  dinner  there  is  a  private  examin¬ 
ation  of  conscience  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  before  bed-time,  similarly.  These 
are,  if  not  the  most  important,  at  least  the 
most  indispensable  spiritual  exercises  of 
the  day  ;  St.  Ignatius  would  rather,  in 
case  of  want  of  time,  sacrifice  the  morning 
Meditation.  And  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
these  alone  ;  he  wanted  every  one  of  the 
actions  done  to  be  reviewed  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  BO  as  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  reflection. 
One  day  he  asked  a  Father  how  often  he 
examined  his  conscience.  “  Every  hour,” 
said  the  latter.  ‘‘  That  is  very  seldom,” 
answered  Ignatius. 

At  last  the  Angelus  rings  :  it  is  noon, 
and  the  novices,  hungry  as  hunters,  and 
quite  willing  to  obey  the  Divine  call,  rush 
down  on  tiptoe  and  with  downca.st  eyes. 
The  bill  of  fare  cannot  be  reasonably  com¬ 
plained  of.  Before  each  plate  there  stands 
half  a  litre — about  a  pint—  of  vin  ordi¬ 
naire.  On  festivals,  one  bottle  of  dessert 
wine  is  allowed  to  each  table.  The  first 
dish,  according  to  the  Continental  cus¬ 
tom,  is  always  soup  or  broth.  Then 
comes  boiled  meat,  and  then  roast  ;  a  dish 
of  vegetables  follows  them.  Between  this 
and  the  dessert,  consisting  of  cheese  and 
some  kind  of  fruit,  there  is  sometimes,  on 
festival  days,  either  salad  or  a  sweet  dish 
of  custard  or  pudding.  Without  special 
leave  a  novice  may  not  refuse  any  of  the 
dishes,  though  he  may  reduce  his  share  to 
an  all  but  infinitesimal  quantity  I.iOok  at 
this  pale  young  man  pouring  three  drops 
of  wine  into  a  glass  of  water — and  at  that 
one,  paler  still,  helping  himself  to  one  leaf 
of  salad  only,  after  having  put  a  micro¬ 
scopic  bit  of  meat  on  his  plate !  Uis 
neighbor,  a  kind-hearted  though  snily 
original,  with  a  huge  nose  and  a  very  dys¬ 
peptic  stomach,  is  furious  at  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  excessive  penance,  that  ruins  his 
health  ;  he  tosses  the  rest  of  the  salad  into 
his  own  plate,  and  cats  it  all  up,  with  his 
head  defiantly  on  one  side,  in  mute  pro¬ 
testation  ;  for  usually  he  does  not  care  for 
salad,  nor  indeed  fur  anything  in  the  way 
of  food.  “You  see  /  am  not  afiaid  to 
eat  !”  The  neighboring  novices,  who 
have  somehow  or  other  managed  to  see  all 
without  looking  up,  are  vastly  amused  at 
the  sight. 


During  dinner-time  those  novices  who 
(with  permission,  of  course)  wish  to  ac¬ 
cuse  themselves  of  some  fault — a  glass 
broken,  negligence  in  duties,  useless 
words,  etc. —  do  so,  kneeling  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  refectory  ;  after  which  “  the 
reader  drones  from  the  pulpit.”  Scrip¬ 
ture  first,  as  by  right ;  then  Church  His¬ 
tory,  by  Abbe  Darras,  very  brilliantly 
written,  sometimes  too  brilliantly.  When, 
for  instance,  he  ends  a  phrase  with  a  met¬ 
aphor  like  this,  “  (Test  un  point  d’inter- 
rogation  guspendu  a  travers  les  siecles,’* 
the  novices,  satirical  creatures  !  venture 
to  laugh  at  the  author’s  affectation  and 
bad  taste.  The  more  they  are  kept  apart 
from  literature  and  politics,  the  more 
easily  they  are  iinpres-sed  by  whatever 
concerns  either.  Fr^re  Seraphique  is 
constantly  praying  for  the  conversion  of 
Bismarck  ;  others  are  offering  commun¬ 
ions,  prayers,  and  penances,  in  order 
that  Don  Carlos  may  take  Bilbao  (which 
he  is  now  blockading),  or  Henry  V.  be 
seated  on  the  French  throne. 

Dinner  over,  the  Holy  Sacrament  is 
again  visited,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
most  difficult  exercise  of  the  day — the 
Recieation.  Why  I  call  it  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  will  presently  appear.  To  pass  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  an  all  but  impossible  combination 
of  virtues  is  required.  Its  aim  is  “  the 
unbending  of  the  spirit,”  in  order  to  rest 
awhile  from  the  constraint  produced  by 
the  self  communion  of  the  morning,  and 
to  give  the  mind  fresh  vigor  for  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  afternoon.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  recommended  to  remain  perfectly 
self-possessed  from  beginning  to  end, 
keeping  a  strict  watch  over  the  lips,  the 
eyes,  and  the  whole  demeanor,  lest  any¬ 
thing  should  be  said  or  done  unworthy  of 
one’s  high  calling.  It  is  recommended  to 
speak  of  pious  subjects,  though  not  in  too 
serious  a  manner.  Discussions,  tiring  to 
the  mind  and  too  often  irritating  to  the 
temper,  are  to  be  avoided.  Jokes  are  not 
well  looked  upon,  as  they  are  apt  to  be 
remembered  when  the  Recreation  is  done, 
and  cause  distractions ;  besides,  Chiist 
and  His  apostles,  whom  Jesuits  ought  to 
imitate,  cannot  be  imagined  as  joking  to¬ 
gether.  No  conversation  about  studies, 
literature,  or  science  is  allowed  ;  and  it  is 
still  more  severely  forbidden  to  criticise 
the  conduct  of  any  Brother  or  Father. 
Such  criticism  is  however  not  only  al¬ 
lowed,  but  enjoined,  on  another  occasion 
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— in  presence  of  the  criticised  peison.  I 
allude  to  the  “  Exercise  of  Cliaiity,” 
which  ou^ht  regulaily  to  take  place  once 
a  week,  instead  of  the  Conference.  A 
novice,  designated  by  the  Master,  goes 
down  on  bis  knees  in  the  middle  of  the 
lecture-room,  and  listens  to  all  that  the 
others,  when  questioned,  have  to  say 
against  him  :  they,  on  their  part,  aie 
bound  to  state  whatever  they  may  have 
noticed  amiss  in  his  conduct.  Of  course, 
external  defects  alone  are  to  be  mentioned. 
Instead  of  saying,  **  Notre  Frert  is  nut 
fervent,”  they  must  point  out  fixed  acts 
of  seeming  negligence  in  religious  duties, 
which  may  sprini;  from  absent-mindedness 
quite  as  well  as  from  lack  of  feivor.  This 
exercise,  properly  practised,  effectually 
stops  all  backbiting  or  complaints  against 
others  ;  while  the  defects  are  made  known 
to  the  person  himself,  so  that  he  can  take 
advantage  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  quite 
an  upside  down  world. 

The  fact  that  so  many  virtues — charity, 
modesty,  cordiality,  piety,  self-possession, 
gayety — are  requisite  to  pass  tlie  Recrea¬ 
tion  well,  is  the  reason  why  the  result  is 
so  generally  unsuccessful.  Some,  striving 
to  l>e  supernatural  in  all  things,  contrive 
to  be  only  unnatural  and  highly  disagree¬ 
able  in  ^1.  Others,  very  rightly  laying 
down  as  a  first  principle  that  one  must  be 
natural,  forget  their  position,  and  talk  as 
they  used  to  talk,  before  they  ‘‘  left  the 
world.”  A  few  sentences  having  been 
exchanged  about  the  weather,  one  novice, 
eager  to  avoid  ”  useless  words,”  effectu¬ 
ally  puts  an  end  to  the  conversation  in  his 
group  by  relating,  immediately  and  with¬ 
out  transition,  what  he  is  reading  about 
the  torments  of  bell.  Another  has  filled 
a  little  note-book  with  anecdotes  and  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Saints  about  the  Mother  of 
Christ  :  be  begins  the  Recreation  by  ask¬ 
ing  his  brother  novices  to  ”  tell  him  some¬ 
thing  about  Mary  ;”  and,  on  their  pro¬ 
fessing  themselves  unequal  to  the  task, 
launches  off  for  a  whole  hour  into  a  sea 
of  words  learned  by  heart.  The  Franco- 
Irish  Brother  makes  his  companions  roar 
with  laughter  at  the  tricks  he  played  on 
his  teachers  while  at  college  ;  but  by  his 
aide  walks  a  mournful  one,  who,  mindful 
of  Seneca’s  saying,  ”  Quoties  inter  horn- 
ines  fui,  minor  homo  redii,”  and  of  the 
Eastern  proverb,  “  Speech  is  silver,  but 
silence  is  gold,”  has  resolved  to  be  s  lent, 
— and  does  not  even  look  up  once  during 


the  whole  time.  And  the  difficulty  is 
greater  still,  because  one  is  never  allowed 
to  choose  one’s  companions  ;  the  first 
group  you  find  is  your  group.  They  are, 
besides,  generally  formed  by  the  Admoni- 
teur  at  the  beginning  of  the  Recreation  ; 
he,  according  to  instructions  received, 
oft<‘n  puts  together,  as  a  test  of  temper, 
the  most  opposite  characters  of  all.  ilow 
amusing  it  is  to  see  the  Frere  Direeteur, 
late  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mobiles  during  the 
war — a  rollicking,  jovial  lover  of  harmless 
fun,  and  a  great  hater  of  what  he  calls 
“  mysticism,” — walking  about  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  with  the  Ser¬ 
aphic  Brother  above  mentioned,  who 
never  will  speak  of  anything  less  holy 
than  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  world,  or  a  scheme  formed  by 
him  for  administering  all  railwavs  by  some 
new  religious  Order,  designed  to  stoke 
and  convey  the  passengers  gratis,  for  the 
love  of  God  !  If  you  step  into  the  Novi¬ 
tiate  a  month  later,  you  will  find  them 
both  in  the  same  room  ;  when  Frhre  Se- 
raphique  begins  sighing  and  groaning  in 
his  meditations,  Frere  Direeteur  has  or¬ 
ders  to  put  a  stop  to  this  piete  exterieure 
by  a  loud,  dry  cough. 

Then  there  are  differences  of  principle 
too.  Who  would  fancy  that  in  the  No¬ 
vitiate,  on  a  mere  question  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Rules,  there  could  be  found  a 
vestige  of  two  great  parties  ?  Yet  so  it 
is.  Frere  Admoniteur  is  waxing  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  having  a  serious  tussle 
with  the  stuutest  Brother  in  the  whole  lot. 
The  latter,  who  has  been  a  barrister  of 
considerable  practice  at  Angouleme,  is 
now  trying  his  professional  abilities  in  the 
Novitiate.  The  Rules  contradict  each 
other,  be  says.  In  one  place  we  find  that 
Brothers  who  are  ”  in  experiment,”  i.e., 
having  their  vocation  tested  by  menial 
offices  and  labors,  ate  not  to  speak  with 
those  who  remain  after  the  first  Recreation 
is  over,  until  two  o’clock.  In  another,  it 
is  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  thev  must 
be  present  at  this  second  Recreation. 
Frere  Admoniteur,  full  of  zeal,  thinks  to 
reconcile  the  contradiction  by  laying  down 
the  law  thus  :  they  are  to  be  present,  but 
not  to  speak.  The  ex- lawyer  has  him  on 
the  hip  at  once.  What  absurdity  !  a 
speechless  Recreation  I  Both  are  indig- 
ruint,  but  their  indignation  soon  cools 
down,  and  they  will  beg  each  other’s  par¬ 
don  very  frankly  before  sunset. 
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Id  recreation  again,  the  two  contrary 
currcntH  that  niuKt  alwaya  be  found  in  any 
Christian  body  of  men  are  clearly  noticea¬ 
ble  ;  I  mean  the  worldly  and  the  unworld¬ 
ly  tendency.  This  of  course  is  very  rela¬ 
tive,  and  {>erhaps  the  term  **  worldly” 
may  be  found  too  strong,  when  describing 
a  man  who  regularly  scourges  himself  once 
a  week  or  nftener.  Still,  in  a  community 
where  this  is  the  fashion,  it  is  no  decisive 
proof  of  unworldliness.  A  dislike  to  such 
as  are  more  fervent ;  an  undue  notice  and 
nervous  horror  of  those  little  exaggerations 
to  which  pioas  [fersons  arc  liable  ;  an  in¬ 
ordinate  esteem  of  the  purely  natural 
qualities, — wit,  energy,  imagination,  etc., 
— are  much  surer  signs  of  the  contrary  di¬ 
rection  of  mind.  Placed  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  situation  from  men  of  the  world,  they 
judge  of  things,  so  far  as  it  is  lawful  for 
them  to  judge  at  ail,  with  the  very  same 
eyes  as  the  latter.  **  Ak,  wow  Frere !" 
says  Brother  Seraphicus,  ow  retnMive  U 
tmmde  an  twviciat."  Bather  disappoint¬ 
ing,  but  very  much  to  be  expected  ;  no 
man — and  a  fortutri  no  numlier  of  men — 
being  quite  unworldly.  All  is  relative, 
won  Fren  !  This  worldly  tendency  is  of 
course  kept  down  and  severely  dealt  with  ; 
but  that  those  in  whom  it  is  found  the 
most  are  the  most  opposed  to  the  **  spirit 
of  the  Society,”  1  am  not  pre[iared  to 
atliriu.  W'oi Idly-minded  men  arc  usually 
piactical  ;  and  practical  men  are  of  great 
use.  Certainly,  among  my  con-novices 
who  left,  as  many  left  on  account  of  exag¬ 
gerated  fervor  as  of  worldliness.  The 
lofty  mystic  will  find  more  difficulty  in 
getting  on  with  St.  Ignatius  than  the 
terre-a-Urre  man  of  business ;  and  yet 
Ignatius  is  mystic  too. 

No  wonder  that,  under  these  difficulties, 
the  Recreation  is  followed  (for  many)  by 
a  very  remorseful  visit  to  the  chapel,  de¬ 
ploring  broken  resolutions,  schemes  of 
”  interior  life”  blown  up,  sore  feelings  of 
irritation,  or  headaches  caused  by  too 
much  constraint.  Shortly  after,  the  bell 
rings  again  for  another  exeicise — that  of 
the  ”  Tones.”  It  is  a  short  sermon,  only 
one  page  in  length,  which  every  novice 
knows  by  heart ;  it  contains  in  that  brief 
compass,  and  without  any  transitions,  all 
the  principal  towa  which  a  preacher  can 
take.  The  calm  measured  notes  of  the 
exposition — the  thrilling  call  of  tenderness 
and  mercy — the  ecstatic  invocation  to  God 
— the  thunders  of  rebuke,  followed  up  by 


a  long  Latin  quotation  from  Joel, — a  yet 
more  vehement  cry  of  holy  indignation, 
swelling  at  once  to  enthusiasm,  and  then 
suddenly  dying  away  on  a  key  still  lower 
than  that  of  the  exordium  ; — ail  these  so 
short,  so  condensed  as  to  render  it  quite 
impossible  really  to  feet  sentiments  of  so 
brief  duration  :  such  is  this  exercise.  A 
good  delivery  of  the  Tones  is  almost  as 
seldom  to  be  met  with  as  a  black  swan. 

But  then,  say  those  who  favor  it,  that  ia 
the  great  advantage  of  the  thing.  If  yon  ’ 

can  once  get  to  deliver  the  Tones  with 
effect :  if  you  can  manage  to  (>ass  from 
this  sentence,  ”  Agneau  piein  de  douceur  !  i 

qui  vous  a  done  force  4  vous  charger  de 
nos  fautes,  A  accepter  la  mort  pour  nous  | 

donner  la  vie  f”  to  the  following  :  ”  O 
hommes  stupides  I  6  hommes  plonges 
dans  le  sommeil  du  p4ch4  !”  giving  their 
full  and  natural  emphasis  to  each  of  these 
sentences,  both  so  vehement  in  such  a  ‘ 

different  way,  you  are  not  very  likely  to 
have  much  diflSculty  in  delivering  an  or¬ 
dinary  sermon. 

After  the  Tones,  the  bell  is  rung  for 
Catechism,  an  exercise  in  which  the  nov¬ 
ices  have  to  learn,  both  in  speculation  and 
by  practice,  the  art  of  teaching  in  general, 
and  especially  the  art  of  teaching  religion. 

Tlie  Father  who  presides  (sometimes  a 
novice,  at  others  the  Socius  of  the  Master) 
first  gives  general  rules  and  hints,  both  as 
to  what  to  say  and  bow  to  say  it ;  and 
notes  how  much  severity,  with  what  tem¬ 
perament  of  kindness,  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  discipline.  Then  a  novice  stands  forth 
in  the  middle,  and  for  the  nonce  becomes 
the  catechist ;  all  the  others  arc  Sunday- 
school  children.  He  proceeds  to  explain 
the  first  notions  of  religion  to  them  ;  ques¬ 
tions  them  sometimes  ;  they,  on  their  part, 
must  personate  children.  They  rather 
overdo  it  in  general.  Such  laziness,  such 
disorder,  such  insubordination,  could 
hardly  be  found  in  a  reformatory.  He 
has  here  to  show  his  presence  of  mind, 
his  energy,  his  self  command,  and  all  the 
mialities  indispensable  to  a  good  teacher. 

Then  comes,  as  usual,  the  criticism  ;  some¬ 
times  favorable,  sometimes  severe,  alwava 
useful.  In  after  life,  the  teacher  will  have 
no  witnesses  of  his  class  but  the  boys, 
and  no  one  to  give  him  good  advice. 

True,  it  will  be  more  serious  then,  and 
this  is  but  a  sort  of  child’s  play  ;  I  at 
there  is  no  objection  to  sham  fights,  naval 
manoeuvres,  and  the  Kriegspiel — why  then 
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should  not  this  sort  of  game  have  its  value 
too  f 

Here  I  may  add  a  word  nr  two  about  a 
similar  exercise,  which,  as  I  have  heard, 
is  practised  during  the  Third  Probation  * 
(or  second  novitiate)  by  the  priests  who, 
after  their  theological  studies,  pass  a  year 
to  prepare  for  active  life  in  the  ministry. 
I  allude  to  the  “  Exercise  of  Confession.” 
C/ertainof  the  ”  Tertiaires”  are  appointed 
Iteforehand,  and  have  to  study  their  parts 
as  penitents,  so  as  to  give  the  most  trouble 
possible  to  the  Confessor.  One  is  a  di¬ 
vote,  laden  with  the  sins  of  other  people  ; 
another,  a  nun,  with  no  end  of  scruples 
and  peccadilloes  of  her  own  ;  a  third  is  a 
soldier,  rough  end  readv — says  he  has 
done  nothing,  but  lets  plenty  of  sins  be 
wonned  out  of  him  by  degrees.  A  man 
kneels  down — he  is  a  Voltairean  work¬ 
man,  come  to  dispute  ;  followed  by  an 
inn  keeper,  whose  earnings  are  not  always 
of  the  most  honorable  kind  ;  and  then 
there  comes  a  monk,  with  an  unintelligible 
confession,  having  done  something  he 
does  not  like  to  say,  and  fears  to  leave 
unsaid.  After  all  these  have  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  counselled,  rebuked,  and  (if  pos¬ 
sible)  absolved  in  turn,  there  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  judgment  upon  the  performance. 
“  Notre  Pere  might  have  shown  himself 
a  little  more  authoritative  in  dealing  with 
the  Voltairean  .  .  .  perhaps  patience  was 
wanting  in  his  treatment  of  the  monk  .  .  . 
he  seemed  to  listen  too  willingly  to  the 
devote's  tales  ...”  and  so  on.  This 
exercise,  though  highly  comical,  if  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  by  the  characters,  is  also  of 
great  and  undeniable  value  to  the  Catholic 
priest.  It  certainly  seems  at  first  sight 
irreverent ;  but  then,  let  such  as  are 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  ”  making  game” 
of  confession  remember  that  by  no  other 
means  can  a  priest,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
violable  secrecy  of  that  sacrament,  dis¬ 
cover  either  his  own  defects,  or  the  remedy 
to  them.  Other  priests  cannot  hear  him 
while  he  confesses,  and  he  is  not  allowed 
to  hear  others.  The  penitent  may  not 
correct  him  when  he  is  wrong,  and  no  one 
else  is  there  to  set  him  right.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  will  of  course  help  him,  but  at 
the  cost  of  the  penitents  ;  and  besides, 
time  and  age  too  often  only  confirm  a  bad 
habit  of  undue  sternness  or  leniency. 

*  The  First  Probation  comprises  only  the 
time  of  Postnlanoe,  before  admission  Sb  a 
novioe. 


After  the  Catechism,  half  an  hour  of 
manual  work.  I  pass  rapidly  over  the 
rest  of  the  day,  in  which  the  exercises  are 
of  less  importance.  A  writing  lesson, 
French  grammar  class,  reading  of  the 
”  Imitation  of  Christ  ”  and  the  ”  Life  of 
a  Saint,”  a  short  meditation,  the  recital 
of  the  Rosary,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
Meditation  for  next  day,  bring  the  novices 
down  to  supper  before  they  have  time  to 
think  about  it.  Busy  hours  fly  swiftly. 

At  supper  the  Menologium  is  read — a 
short  biographical  notice  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  Fathers  who  died  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  good  faith  of  the  author  of  these 
notices ;  but,  really,  some  facts,  when 
read,  always  excited  my  feelings  of  curi¬ 
osity  as  to  how  far  they  could  be  properly 
authenticated.  For  instance,  the  life  of 
Father  Anchieta,  a  missionary  in  Brazil, 
deals  in  the  marvellous  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  without  questioning  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  miracles,  we  very  naturally  in¬ 
quire  by  what  evidence  these  miracles  are 
corroborated.  Father  Anchieta  com¬ 
manded  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  they 
came  and  perched  on  his  shoulder,  or 
hovered  over  a  sick  companion  to  shade 
him  from  the  burning  sun.  He  walked 
out  in  the  forest  at  night,  and  returned 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  ”  panthers,” 
to  which  he  threw  a  cluster  of  bananas  to 
reward  them  for  having  gone  with  him. 
He  took  most  venomous  serpents  into  his 
hands  and  placed  them  on  his  lap,  and 
they  did  not  bite  him.  Many  other  sim¬ 
ilar  and  still  more  extraordinary  things  are 
relateil  of  him,  probably  first  made  known 
to  the  world  by  his  Indian  converts,  whose 
truthfulness  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  collected  by  some  Father  who  never 
thought  of  suspecting  others  of  falsehood 
of  which  he  was  himself  incapable.  Such 
Fathers,  dove-like  in  simplicity,  if  not 
serpent-like  in  wisdom,  do  exist,  as  I  well 
know  ; — whether  my  supposition  as  re¬ 
gards  the  Indians  is  likely,  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself. 

The  evening  Recreation,  from  7.30  to 
8.15,  is  enlivened  by  several  interesting 
incidents.  One  is  the  arrival  of  a  new 
Brother,  who,  having  gone  home  after 
his  retreat  to  bid  his  relations  farewell,  is 
rather  low-spirited  and  dejected,  and  will 
remain  so  for  about  a  week  or  two  ;  but 
there  is  great  jubilation  over  him  for  all 
that.  Another  is  the  visit  of  the  Father 
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Minister,  who  has  to  take  charge  of  all 
temporal  affairs  in  the  house  ;  an  aged, 
hoary-lieaded  and  white  bearded  priest, 
who  looks  older  than  he  is  on  account  of 
the  scorching  sun  of  Madura,  where  he 
was  a  missionary,  lie  generally  has  plenty 
of  tales  to  relate  concerning  the  Hindoos  ; 
revolts  of  the  native  Christians  against 
their  missionaries  vyhen  the  latter  are  too 
high  handed  ;  arrival  of  an  excommuni* ** 
cated  priest  from  Goa  to  take  his  place  ; 
state  of  drunkenness  in  which  the  latter  is 
found  shortly  after  ;  disgust  and  repent¬ 
ance  of  the  natives,  and  subsequent  recall 
of  the  missionary.  Also  his  poor  opinion 
of  the  English  Church  in  those  parts,  and 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  impartiality 
of  the  British  Government.  But  to-night 
he  comes  on  a  very  different  errand.  As 
Minister  of  the  Residence,  he  is  in  want 
of  money.  Things  are  going  on  very 
badly  iudeed  ;  expenses  are  high  and  few 
alms  are  given,  bev?ause  the  Jesuits  have 
the  reuutation  of  being  rich.  It  is  our 
churches,”  says  he.  “When  people  see 
the  churehes  adorned  as  they  are,  they 
cannot  believe  that  we  are  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  we  shall  have  to  eat  to¬ 
morrow.”  And  it  is  true  :  for  the  rule 
is,  that  the  Residences  and  Novitiates 
must  subsist  on  alms.  The  colleges, 
which  have  fixed  revenues,  come  to  their 
help  now  and  then  ;  but  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  sometimes  there  is  a  hard  pull. 
Nevertheless,  Ignatius  is  for  adorning  the 
churches,  no  matter  what  impression  is 
produced,  and  Ignatius  must  be  obeyed. 
Having  arranged  with  the  novices  for  a 
Novena  to  St.  Joseph,  the  Father  goes 
away  ;  to  return  a  few  days  afterward, 
triumphantly  showing  four  bank-notes  of 
a  hundred  francs. 

Frert  Admomteur  smites  his  hands  to¬ 


gether  ;  it  is  the  signal  to  begin  rehears¬ 
ing  the  points  of  next  day’s  Meditation, 
during  the  fifteen  minutes  which  remain. 
The  rehearsal  does  not,  of  course,  exclude 
any  private  remarks  or  developments  that 
a  novice  may  have  to  give  ;  and  so  the 
conversation  goes  on,  until  the  bell  rings. 

Then  commences  the  great  silence — 
sileHtium  majtu — to  be  observed  until 
after  breakfast  next  day.  Novices  must 
not  speak  at  any  time  without  some  de¬ 
gree  of  necessity  ;  but  during  the  tilentium 
tnafus  they  must  not  speak  unless  the 
necessity  be  absolute  and  immediate.  All 
go  to  the  private  chapel,  together  with 
the  Residence  Fathers,  and  evening 
prayer,  viz.,  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  is 
said.  They  then  retire  to  their  cells  and 
examine  their  consciences,  as  before  noon. 

At  nine  the  bell  rings  for  bed-time. 
Frert  Regleinentaire  is  probably  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  put  by  his  instrument  for 
seven  whole  hours — if  he  does  not  dream 
of  it  at  night.  The  curtains  are  pulled 
down,  and  divide  the  room  into  as  many 
compartments  as  there  are  beds.  Even  to 
take  off  their  coat  or  toutane,  they  must 
withdraw  behind  the  curtains.  Lights  are 
extinguished,  one  after  another  ;  you  soon 
hear  a  rushing,  whistling,  beating  sound  : 
it  is  the  discipline,  only  permitted  to 
some  by  special  favor,  for  it  is  not  Friday 
to-day. 

All  is  silent  again  ;  and  the  novices,  by 
order  of  Holy  Obedience,  go  to  sleep 
thinking  of  the  next  day’s  Meditation, 
with  their  hands  crossed  over  their  breast. 

And  now  as  we  retire,  let  me  in  con¬ 
clusion  remind  you,  reader,  of  the  title 
which  this  paper  bears.  It  is  but  a 
glimpse  into  the  Novitiate,  and  the  very 
best  eyes  can  see  but  little  at  one  glimpse. 
— Blacktoood'i  Mageuine. 


A  TURKISH  LANDORABBER.* 

BY  VINCKNT  CAILLARD. 


It  is  just  nine  years — it  seems  only  yes¬ 
terday — since  I  first  saw  his  tall  athletic 

*  Ihe  chief  incidents  of  this  attempt  at 

**  landgrabbing'*  are  related  in  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  same  terms  as  they  were  to  the  writer 
by  the  principal  actor  in  them.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  they  took  place  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  it  should  be  added  that  of  recent  years 


figure,  his  piercing  eyes,  like  jewels  set  in 
bronze  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  glancing 
full  at  me  from  the  sun-tanned  face — a 
noble  face  with  proud  aquiline  features 
framed  in  gray  locks  which  peeped  forth 

no  similar  occurrences,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  have  taken  place  in  Turkey. 
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like  a  silver  rim,  from  under  the  crimson 
fez  which  he  wore  and  which  seemed  to 
be  pait  of  himself,  to  have  grown  to  him, 
so  inseparable  was  it  from  the  head  which 
it  covered.  Stepan  Boda,  such  was  my 
friend’s  name,  lived  in  a  good-sized  faim, 
his  own  property,  in  the  outskirts  of  An- 
tivari,  a  little  town  reduced  to  ruin  in  the 
last  war  and  then  ceded  to  Montenegro. 
But  the  Angel  of  War  had  been  kind  to 
Stepan,  and  had  not  overshadowed  his 
house  ;  there  were  nothing  but  signs  of 
peace.  It  stood  in  a  homely  farm-yard, 
where  I  loved  to  saunter  in  the  caressing 
rays  of  the  sun,  full  of  those  sounds  and 
objects  sweet  to  the  soul  of  a  country-bred 
man.  There  was  a  great  stack  of  dried 
maize-stocks  against  which  I  used  to  nestle 
and  sketch,  and  under  which  the  fowls 
would  congregate  in  clucking  harmony  to 
scratch  up  treasures  from  the  earth  ;  and 
I  used  to  watch  them  lazily  for  more  hours 
than  I  like  to  confess,  giving  sudden  digs 
with  an  air  of  dubious  expectancy,  explor¬ 
ing  the  result  with  looks  of  pleased  sur¬ 
prise,  darting  pecks  at  their  discoveries  in 
victorious  satisfaction,  until  1  almost  felt 
my  soul  transmigrating  into  them,  and 
myself  their  sympathetic  companion  with 
no  ogreish  suspicion  of  the  future  meals 
they  would  provide.  Then  a  tierce  old 
watch-dog,  who  abominated  strangers  and 
who  at  first  regarded  me  with  keen  sus¬ 
picion,  would  come  and  poke  his  friendly 
nose  under  my  indolently  dropped  hand, 
and  press  his  head  upward  for  a  caress, 
while  the  tip  of  his  tail,  slowly  wagging, 
made  tiny  regular  beats  on  the  ground  and 
set  fragments  of  straw  in  little  puffs  of 
dust  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  so  many 
atoms  of  gold  shining  through  ruddy  mist 
until,  his  suspicious  aroused  by  some  sight 
or  sound  without  the  range  of  my  dull 
human  sense,  he  would  dart  away  and 
round  the  other  side  of  the  house,  furi¬ 
ously  awaking  the  echoes  with  his  deep 
bass  bark.  Straightway  I  would  forget 
him  and  watch  with  sleepy  approbation 
the  gambolling  of  the  calves  in  the  mead¬ 
ow  beyond,  where  their  mothers  lay  re¬ 
flectively  chewing  the  cud,  from  time  to 
time  lazily  whisking  tails  against  aggressive 
flies,  or  giving  a  faint  grumbling  low  of 
disapproval  at  the  outrageous  activity  of 
their  offspring  despite  the  hot  summer  sun  ; 
or  would  let  my  eyes  wander  slowly  along 
the  deep-eaved  wall  with  the  ladder  lean¬ 
ing  up  against  it  where  the  olive-press  was. 


and  further  on  to  the  wooden  stair-way 
leading  up  from  the  yard  to  the  loft,  until 
they  rested  finally  on  the  gray  olive  trees 
through  which  from  afar  off  shone  patches 
of  the  blue  Adriatic.  A  sleepy,  happy, 
lotus-eating  kind  of  being  I  was  at  such 
times,  the  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
summer  insects  in  the  scented  air  and  lazy 
chirping  of  birds,  and  distant  tinkling  of 
sheep-bells,  lulling  me  to  greater  repose, 
with  only  a  distant  consciousness  that  I 
ought  to  be  sketching  and  not  idle  to  make 
the  repose  all  the  more  delicious. 

“  lleugh  !”  I  am  woken  up  one  after¬ 
noon,  as  indeed  I  was  on  many,  from  some 
such  delicious  excursion  into  the  I.d<nd  of 
Forgetfulness,  by  the  curious  throat  whistle 
of  my  friend  Boda,  the  sound  with  which 
Albanian  shepherds  call  the  attention  of 
their  sheep.  I  watched  him  fiom  under 
half  closed  eyelids — his  tall  commanding 
figure,  his  noble  features,  and  his  curious, 
feeble,  tottering  gait.  I  had  fiequently 
wondered  at  the  contrast  presented  by  this 
gait — the  gait  of  a  broken-down  old  man 
—to  the  rest  of  his  demeanor  and  appar¬ 
ent  strength,  but  had  never  forgotten  po¬ 
liteness  so  far  as  to  show  my  curiosity. 

“  Well,  Sir,”  said  Boda  (I  may  here 
mention  that  we  conversed  either  in  Ital¬ 
ian,  which  is  spoken  all  down  that  coast, 
or  Turkish,  in  both  of  which  tongues  I 
was  pretty  proficient),  ”  1  hope  the  cock 
did  not  annoy  you  again  last  night,  and 
that  Maria  is  learning  how  to  attend  upon 
you.” 

“  Maria,”  I  answered,  ‘‘  is  most  at¬ 
tentive.  1  could  not  ask  to  be  better 
waited  upon.  The  cock”  (I  should  here 
mention  that  the  fowl-house  was  under¬ 
neath  my  bedroom)  ”  began  to  crow  at 
about  half-past  one  in  the  morning  and 
continued  until  daybreak  when  I  arose.” 

”  1  shall  slay  the  cock,”  said  Boda  im¬ 
pressively. 

”  Can  I  help  you  to  catch  him  f”  I 
asked. 

'*  No,  he  is  a  tame  bird  and  will  come 
at  my  call,”  he  replied,  tottering  away  to 
put  his  decision  into  execution  ;  ”  you 
shall  have  him  for  supper.  I  am  coming 
back — I  wish  to  speak  to  you.” 

While  he  is  slaying  the  cock,  I  will 
state  for  my  readers’  information  that  the 
rest  of  the  household  consisted  of  Boda’s 
wife,  an  energetic  gray  haired  woman, 
with  bright,  piercing  eyes,  completely 
devoted  to  her  husband  ;  and  Matia,  a 
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woman  of  aay  between  forty-five  and  fifty, 
active,  and  having  the  lemains  of  what 
had  evidently  been  ninarkable  beauty, 
but  very  nervous  and  shy,  who  helped  in 
the  cooking  and  cleaning,  and  the  small 
amount  of  waiting  that  I  required.  She 
spoke  to  me  as  little  as  possible,  indeed 
she  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  any  one,  though 
quiet  and  film  affection  seemed  to  dwell  in 
the  little  household.  In  a  few  minutes 
Iloda  returned. 

‘‘  He  will  trouble  you  no  more  unless 
be  gives  you  evil  dreams  to-night,’'  said 
he,  smiling.  It  is  a  pity  ;  he  was  a  fine 
bird,  and  1  loved  him,  but  you  know  the 
Turkish  proverb,  ‘  The  untimely  crowing 
cock  has  nis  head  cut  off.  ’  Well  !  Well  ! 
he  must  have  died  some  time  or  other. 
And  now  permit  me  to  ask  you,  my  £f- 
fendi, — will  you  pardon  me  if  I  change 
some  of  the  furniture  in  your  room  ?  You 
shall  be  incommoded  as  little  as  possible, 
and—” 

”  The  furniture  is  yours,  my  dear 
Boda,”  I  interrupted,  “  pray  make  no 
ceremony  ;  I  have  my  camp  equipment 
with  me,  and  could  really  do  without  fur¬ 
niture  as  long  as  you  leave  me  the 
room.” 

”  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  you  this,”  said 
Boda  ;  ”  it  is  utterly  against  my  desire. 
The  fact  is” — here  he  blushed  and  stam¬ 
mered, — “  the  fact  is,  that  my  eldest  son 
has  asked  for  his  portion,  and  to  morrow 
I  must  divide  my  goods,  and  give  him  his 
share.” 

I  began  to  think  that  I  was  still  dozing, 
and  that  my  dreams  had  taken  the  shape 
of  the”  Prodigal  Son,”  with  Boda  acting 
the  part  of  the  father.  I  watched  Arslan, 
the  dog,  gathering  himself  together  for  a 
mighty  bark,  in  the  expectation  that  be 
would  act  like  the  ordinary  dream  animal 
and  turn  into  something  else,  or  that  in¬ 
stead  of  harking  he  would  speak.  But  he 
gave  vent  to  so  uncompromising  a  wide¬ 
awake  bark  that  the  cows,  startled,  slowly 
got  up  and  looked  round  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  a  cat,  creeping  cautiously 
along  the  eaves  on  its  way  to  the  loft, 
stopped,  wagged  its  tail,  stealthily  seated 
itself  and  smiled  down  defiance. 

“  But  what  do  you  do  that  for  ?”  I  in¬ 
quired.  ”  Surely  you  arc  not  Itound  to 
split  up  your  pro[M*rty  during  your  life¬ 
time  unless  you  desire  !” 

Boda  looked  at  me  with  quiet  surprise. 
”  Of  course  my  son  has  a  right  to  his 


portion,”  he  said  ;  ”  it  is  the  same  in 
}our  country.” 

My  contradiction  of  this  statement  was 
met  by  Boda  with  polite  disbelief,  aud  an 
evident  impression  that  I  was  sadly  igno¬ 
rant. 

”  It  is  the  same,”  said  Boda,  extending 
his  remark,  ”  in  all  countries.” 

I  must  say  that  I  looked  forward  to  the 
partition  with  much  interest,  and  my  curi¬ 
osity  was  rewarded  by  my  l>eing  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  an  unexpected  and  to  me,  at  the 
time,  inexplicable  scene.  The  two  sons 
of  Bofla  arrived  with  their  wives  on  the 
morrow,  both  fine-looking  young  men, 
and  apparently  a  little  ashamed  of  their 
position.  It  did  not  require  five  minutes 
for  me  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  wife  of 
the  eldest  son  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all,  and  who  was  egging  him  on.  This 
lady  quickly  let  down  her  yashmak  (I 
have  forgotten  to  say  that  the  Boda  family 
was  Catholic,  but  the  Albanian  Catholic 
ladies  are  quite  as  particular  about  their 
yashmaks  as  their  Mussulman  country¬ 
women),  and,  with  great  shrillness  of 
voice  and  volubility  of  tongue,  set  about 
claiming  half  of  everything  cf  value  in  the 
hoitse — ever)  thing.  There  were  two  brass 
candlesticks  in  my  room  :  she  took  one  ; 
there  was  a  large  mirror  :  she  said  she 
must  have  half  ;  it  could  be  divided  into 
frame  and  glass — the  frame  she  would 
leave  to  the  father,  the  glass  she  would 
take.  This  caused  a  most  excited  discus¬ 
sion,  at  the  end  of  which  she  relinquished 
her  claim  on  condition  of  receiving  ample 
compensation  in  some  other  form.  There 
were  two  iron  bedsteads  in  the  house,  one 
used  by  old  Boda  and  one  by  me  ;  she 
wanted  mine.  After  more  wrangling,  old 
Boda  went  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  lulled  into  such  weak, 
ness  as  a  whisper. 

‘‘Then  give  the  Effendi  your  own,” 
she  bawled  ;  ‘‘he  is  not  my  guest,  and 
can’t  lie  on  rny  bed.” 

Gradually  her  husband — the  other  son 
stood  quite  aloof,  and  accepted  shame¬ 
facedly  what  had  been  allotted  as  his  por¬ 
tion — got  dragged  into  the  quarrelling,  at 
first  half-heartedly,  but  finally  to  quite  as 
thorough  an  extent  as  his  wife  could  wish. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  the  discus¬ 
sion  turned  up«>n  the  kitchen  utensils.  So 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  young  Boda  and 
his  wife  claimed  them  all  :  their  claim  was 
indignantly  repulsed.  Old  Boda  at  last 
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be^ran  to  grow  really  angry  ;  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  bia  daughter-in  law,  and  bit¬ 
terly  reproached  his  son  with  his  unduti- 
fnl  behavior.  The  latter  answered  scorn¬ 
fully,  and  tempers  were  running  danger¬ 
ously  high,  when  suddenly,  to  my  intense 
surprise,  Maria — the  quiet  Maria,  who 
hardly  ever  addressed  a  word  to  any  one, 
and  who  till  that  moment  had  seemed  to 
stand  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  scene 
— stepped  forward  with  eyes  and  face 
aflame,  and  addressed  to  tlie  younger 
Boda  an  apostrophe  of  startling  energy 
and  violence.  She  upbraided  him  and 
scolded  at  him  with  increasing  fury,  while 
all  of  us,  as  well  as  himself,  stood  looking 
at  her  in  silent  wonder,  until  her  rage 
seemed  to  out  do  her  power  of  speech 
and  she  came  to  a  full  stop.  Then  she 
gathered  herself  together  as  if  for  a  final 
effort,  and  deliberately  spat  in  his  face. 
For  a  moment  surprise  continued  to  hold 
every  one  still,  and  then  young  Boda,  with 
a  kind  of  angry  growl,  advanced  upon  her 
with  arm  upraised,  as  if  to  strike  her  to 
the  ground.  At  once,  with  dramatic  rap¬ 
idity,  the  scene  changed.  Old  Boda, 
seeming  for  an  instant  to  regain  his 
strength,  was  at  one  stride  between  the 
man  and  the  woman,  faced  his  son,  and 
raised  his  arm  as  if  he  too  were  about  to 
strike.  His  wife  and  other  son  rushed 
forward  to  prevent  the  unnatural  collision, 
while  Maria,  white  as  a  sheet,  her  eyes 
still  aflame,  clenched  her  hands  and  seemed 
to  be  preparing  to  make  a  spring,  like 
some  wild  animal,  upon  the  young  man 
the  moment  the  first  blow  was  struck,  and 
the  other  two  women  cowered  in  a  corner, 
frightened  at  the  result  which  the  rapacity 
of  one  of  them  had  produced.  But  young 
Boda  had  half  crouched  down,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  as  if  to  deprecate 
the  blow  which  his  father  seemed  ready 
to  deal  him.  Thus  for  a  moment  they  all 
stood  ;  and  never  to  my  dying  day  shall  I 
forget  the  extraordinarily  dramatic  picture 
they  formed. 

“  Strike  her  not,”  said  old  Boda  at 
last,  in  a  commanding  tone  ;  ”  whoever 
strikes  her,  strikes  me.” 

‘‘  Quite  right,”  said  his  wife. 

I  can  remember  no  more  of  what  passed 
about  the  partition,  I  could  pay  it  no  more 
attention  ;  I  kept  on  going  over  this  scene 
in  my  mind,  and  endeavoring  to  explain 
it.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  arrived 
at  conclusions  concerning  the  relations  be¬ 


tween  old  Boda  and  Maria  not  flattering 
to  either  of  them,  and  only  remained  puz- 
zled  by  the  attitude  of  his  wife.  This  I 
at  last  put  down  to  ”  customs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  and  felt  satisfied. 

A  few  days  later,  Boda  approached  me 
with  the  subject  upon  which  I  had  always 
been  so  curious. 

‘‘  Have  you,”  he  asked,  ”  never  con¬ 
sidered  it  curious  that  a  man  of  my  build 
shou'd  be  so  crippled  in  his  walk  ?” 

“Well,”  I  replied,  ‘‘yes,  I  have.” 

‘‘  Ah  !”  said  Boda.  ‘‘  Well,  my  Ef- 
fendi,  after  what  you  witnessed  here  the 
other  day,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  the 
story,  if  it  will  not  tire  you.” 

”  Not  at  all,”  I  answered  ;  ‘‘  I  should 
of  all  things  like  to  hear  it” 

My  story  (said  Boda,  after  a  short 
pause  and  with  an  evident  effort  to  begin) 
is  a  sad  one,  and  I  fear  it  will  not  amuse 
you.  About  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  a 
young  man  ;  I  feared  nobody  ;  I  was  rich 
and  infiuential  ;  I  wanted  nothing.  I 
was  strong  and  active,  no  one  could  wrestle 
with  me.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of 
I  had  been  married  about  three  years  ; 
both  my  sons  were  already  bom.  Now 
it  happened  that  at  about  that  time  a  new 
Miitessarif*  had  come  to  Antivari,  who 
was,  even  for  their  way,  more  greedy 
and  rapacious  than  usual.  I  was  in  the 
Council  of  Notables,  and  had  more  than 
once  endeavored  to  stop  some  cruel  in¬ 
justice  being  done  to  the  poor  and  power¬ 
less.  Thus  it  came  to  be  that  the  Miites- 
sarif  conceived  a  great  enmity  and  dislike 
for  me,  and  no  doubt  promised  himself 
that  he  would  be  revenged.  Now  turning 
over  in  his  mind  how  he  could  best  strike 
me,  it  must  have  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  begin  by  ruining  me  ;  and  one  day 
he  sent  me  a  message,  saying  that  he  re¬ 
quired  a  piece  of  my  land,  and  would  pay 
me  fair  and  full  price  for  it.  You  will 
understand,  my  Effendi,  that  for  a  Mutes- 
sarif  a  fair  and  full  price  is  not  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  the  real  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  ;  moreover,  even  that  price  which  he 
binds  himself  to  pay,  he  never  pays.  The 
piece  of  land  which  he  chose  of  mine  was 
about  the  third  of  my  property,  and  the 
richest  which  I  had.  I  accordingly  sent 
back  word  to  say  that  I  required  no  money, 
that  my  land  was  not  more  than  I  could 

*  District  governor. 
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work,  and  that  I  renpectfully  declined  bis 
kind  offer.  I  heard  that  the  Miitessarif 
was  incensed  at  what  he  called  mj  inso¬ 
lence,  and  that  he  made  a  vow  that  if  the 
dog  (meaning  me)  would  not  give  up 
peaceably  what  was  required  of  him,  it 
should  be  wrested  from  him  by  force. 
Not  a  day  then  passed  that  the  Miitessarif 
did  not  send  me  up  a  messenger  to  urge 
me  to  sell  my  land  ;  he  even  increased  his 
price,  though,  as  he  never  would  have 
paid  anything,  that  made  but  little  differ¬ 
ence.  I,  however,  remained  unmoved, 
and  determined  that  not  one  arschin  of 
ground  should  he  have.  He  even  took  to 
openly  threatening  me  when  he  by  chance 
met  me  ;  but  I  laughed  at  his  threats,  for 
1  was  powerful,  and  had  many  friends 
who,  if  he  had  tried  to  use  force,  would 
have  stood  together  and  supported  me. 
At  last  he  seemed  to  grow  tind  before 
my  obstinacy,  and  for  some  time  I  heard 
nothing  from  him  ;  I  began  to  hope  that 
he  had  been  conquered  by  my  many  re¬ 
fusals,  and  would  thenceforward  leave  me 
in  peace.  Hut  one  day  I  again  saw  a 
messenger  coining  to  me  from  the  Miites- 
sarif,  and  though  I  felt  angry  at  his  per¬ 
sistence,  I  could  not  but  laugh  within  my¬ 
self  at  the  fresh  refusal  he  would  receive, 
and  the  rage  he  would  be  in.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise  the  messenger 'brought  nothing  but 
words  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  Mii- 
tessarif,  be  said,  was  sorry  that  unfriend¬ 
liness  should  have  grown  between  us  on 
account  of  a  piece  of  land  ;  he  valued  my 
good  will  more  than  a  few  deunums, 
which  God  would  provide  for  him  elsc- 
wheie  ;  he  begged  me  to  forget  all  that 
had  passed,  and  to  mark  our  reconcilia¬ 
tion  by  coming  that  day  to  dine  with  him, 
bringing  my  wife  also  that  she  might  re¬ 
ceive  hospitality  in  his  harem.  Now  I 
knew  the  Miitessaiif  to  be  an  evil  man, 
and  I  conceived  suspicions  that  under  these 
smooth  words  there  lurked  some  base 
treachery  ;  therefore,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  I  replied,  also  with  honeyed 
words,  saying  that  I  was  just  gathering  in 
my  wine  harvest,  and  that  1  bej^ed  be 
would  have  me  excused.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  messenger  returned  ;  the  Miites- 
sarif,  he  said,  was  grieved  at  my  refusal, 
it  seemed  that  I  was  of  an  unforgiving 
heart  and  determined  to  be  at  enmity 
with  him  ;  moreover  a  refusal  to  such  an 
invitation  looked  as  if  I  doubted  bis,  the 
Mutessarif's,  honor  and  feared  that  his 


hospitality  covered  evil  designs  ;  he  could 
not,  said  the  messenger,  doubt  my  cour¬ 
age,  which  was  widely  famed  abroad, 
but  nevertheless,  in  order  to  reassure  me, 
he  gave  me  his  word  of  honor  that  no 
harm  should  come  to  me  or  mine,  and  he 
begged  therefore  that  I  would  no  longer 
refuse,  but  would,  with  my  wife,  honor 
his  invitation.  I  still  suspected  him,  but 
the  allusion  to  my  courage  was  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  gave  way.  “  Take  many 
salutes  to  the  Miitessarif  from  me,”  I 
said  ;  "  tell  him  that  I  fear  nothing  ;  that 
I  will  leave  my  work  for  to-day  and  will 
be  with  him  in  an  hour,  and  my  wife  shall 
come  with  me  to  pass  on  and  pay  her  re¬ 
spects  to  the  hannuni.”  Then  I  turned 
and  went  to  prepare  myself.  My  wife 
was  much  frightened,  and  tried  hard  to 
dissuade  me.  But  I  would  not  listen  to 
her  ;  I  bade  her  hold  her  peace,  and  not 
bother  me  with  her  woman’s  fears,  but 
make  hciself  ready  to  come  with  me. 
And  so  I  walked  forth  with  her  from  my 
home  and  went  to  the  Konak.  As  we 
passed  through  the  gates,  and  my  wife 
left  my  side  to  turn  to  the  door  of  the 
harem,  I  saw  the  Miitessarif  seated  under 
a  big  tree  which  was  there,  smoking  a 
narghile.  He  rose  when  he  saw  me,  and 
advanced  smiling  toward  me  as  if  gra¬ 
ciously  to  receive  me.  And  even  as  I  was 
bowing  to  make  my  first  salaam  to  him,  I 
was  seized  suddenly  from  behind  and 
thrown  on  my  back,  and  so  was  held  by 
two  men  while  a  third  bound  my  hands 
and  feet.  So  suddenly  was  this  done, 
and  so  completely  was  1  taken  by  surprise 
that  I  had  no  time  to  resist.  Within  a 
minute  after  1  had  passed  the  gate  I  was 
lying  a  helpless  log  on  the  ground.  1  had 
heard  my  wife  give  a  shriek,  and  could 
see  from  where  1  lay  that  she  had  been 
roughly  stopped  by  two  men,  and  forced 
to  stay  where  she  was.  Then  I  heard  the 
gates  shut. 

"  Biing  him  here,”  said  the  Miites- 
sarif.  And  they  dragged  me  to  him. 

“  Now,  you  dog,”  cried  the  Mtltes- 
sarif,  "  will  you  give  me  that  land  or 
not?”  I  heard  my  wife  crying  to  me 
not  to  be  obstinate,  but  to  bow  before  the 
will  of  the  Miitessarif,  and  so  obtain 
mercy,  and  go  in  peace  and  safety. 

”  Silence,  woman  1”  I  called  to  her. 
"  You  make  mo  fear  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  cowards.  Cease  your  crying, 
for  1  will  not  let  my  courage  ooze  through 
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yonr  eyes.”  But  she  stopped  me  Again 
with  her  wailing.  “  Y’ield,  Stepan, 
ield,”  shesobl>ed  ;  ‘‘  they  will  kill  you  ; 
shall  have  you  no  more,  and  your  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  fatherless.  Yield  !  am  not  I 
and  your  children  better  than  all  your 
land  f” 

Then  I  paid  her  no  more  attention,  and 
looking  at  the  Mutessarif,  I  said,  ”  This, 
Effendi,  is  no  doubt  a  joke  you  are  play¬ 
ing  upon  me,  but  you  have  frightened  my 
wife  too  much.  Tell  these  fellows  to  un¬ 
bind  me,  and  let  me  go,  for  we  have  had 
enough  of  this  play.” 

The  Mutessarif  was  smoking  his  ttar- 
ghile,  and  evilly  smiling  to  himself  as  he 
heard  my  wife’s  mourning.  ”  Will  you 
give  me  the  land  ?”  he  said. 

”  No,”  I  said  ;  ‘‘  I  have  told  you  I 
will  not.  But  do  you  forget  your  message 
to  me — your  word  of  honor  that  if  I  came 
to  you  now  no  barm  should  come  to  me 
or  mine  ?” 

“  Empty  words,”  he  answered,  dis¬ 
dainfully  ;  ”  what  have  such  dogs  as  you 
to  do  with  honor  1  If  I  want  to  kill  an 
obstinate  Iteast,  do  not  1  hold  him  out  a 
tempting  morsel  in  one  hand  and  plunge 
my  knife  into  him  with  the  other  t  Is 
there  any  necessity  that  I  should  feel  rny 
honor  hurt  because  he  believes  in  the 
pleasat  tmeal,  and  knows  not  of  the  knife  ? 
Honor  !”  said  he,  laughing  bitterly, 
”  what  an  insolent  knave  this  is,  to  be 
sore  !  Will  you  give  up  your  land,  fel¬ 
low  ?”  he  concluded,  furiously. 

For  an  instant  my  heart  fell,  as  I  heard 
my  dear  young  wife  weeping  and  moaning 
to  herself  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  Mutessarif 
smiling  evilly  again  at  her  sobs,  and  smok¬ 
ing  quietly  the  while,  my  rage  knew  no 
bounds.  ”  No  !”  I  shouted,  ”  I  would 
sooner  die  first  !  Do  your  worst,  bound, 
and  may  the  curse  of  God  be  upon  you 
and  your  children  forever  1” 

”  Then  go  on,”  said  the  Miitesaarif,  in 
a  quiet  voice,  and  settling  himself  back  to 
smoke  more  comfortably. 

At  these  words  two  men,  who  till  then 
had  been  bidden  behind  the  tree,  came 
forth  dragging  between  them  two  upright 
posts,  with  a  horizontal  plank  fixed  be¬ 
tween  them  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  which  were 
scooped  two  semicircular  notches.  They 
brought  this  up  to  me,  then  raising  my 
feet  from  the  ground,  they  bared  them, 
while  1  did  not  struggle,  for  1  saw  that  it 


was  useless,  and  scorned  to  show  fear,  and 
bound  my  ankles  tightly  into  the  notches, 
my  feet  projecting  over  the  other  side. 
Then  they  went  behind  the  tree  again,  and 
brought  forth  each  a  bundle  of  lung  heavy 
sticks,  every  stick  as  thick  as  three  fin¬ 
gers.  They  each  selected  a  stick,  and 
went  and  stood  on  each  side  of  me  behind 
the  posts. 

“  Will  you  give  me  the  land  ?”  said 
the  Mutessarif. 

“  No,”  I  replied  through  my  set  teeth. 

”  Then  go  on,”  said  the  Mutessarif  in 
the  same  voice  as  before. 

I  saw  the  sticks  go  up  and  descend  with 
all  the  force  the  men  could  command 
upon  the  soles  of  my  feet.  The  pain  was 
such  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  mountain 
of  agony  had  risen  up  from  each  foot,  and 
was  reaching  up  to  the  blue  sky  above  me. 
At  each  blow  the  mountains  sprang  up 
higher,  until  they  seemed  to  fill  all  apace  ; 
they  seemed  to  crush  me  under  their 
weight,  and  their  bases  were  lakes  of  liv¬ 
ing  fire.  I  heard  my  wife  shrieking,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  the  shrieks  were  an  im¬ 
measurable  distance  otf.  My  ears  were 
full  of  confused  sound,  and  the  sky  seemed 
to  come  down  and  meet  my  eyes  ;  I  saw 
the  branches  of  the  tree  between  me  and 
it,  but  they  seemed  to  be  part  of  my 
brain,  and  the  leaves  tortured  me  by  their 
shivering.  Yet  the  men  had  only  struck 
me  five  times.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
and  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Miitesaarif, 
mingled  with  my  wife’s  screams,  coming 
to  me  as  if  from  far  away,  “  Will  you 
give  me  the  land  f” 

**  No,”  I  panted,  but  my  voice  was  as 
the  voice  of  another,  I  knew  it  not. 

‘‘  Then  go  on.”  I  thought  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  devil  wafted  to  me  from  hell. 

My  legs  seemed  to  have  grown  to  two 
huge  pillars  upon  which  those  fearful 
burning  mountains  were  set  ;  the  burning 
mountains  seemed  to  be  so  full  of  raging 
fire  that  they  were  stretched  beyond  the 
strength  of  their  sides  ;  when  the  blows 
recommenced  tbe  mountains  burst  and 
fell  in  rivers  of  fiery  torment  down  the 
pillars,  but  new  mountains  sprung  up  at 
once  and  took  their  place  :  heavy  crushing 
mountains  of  ice  at  fiist,  but  changing  at 
once  to  the  fires  of  hell  again.  The  sky 
grew  black,  the  leaves  shook  my  brain 
with  agony,  my  head  burst,  and  I  knew 
no  more.  My  wife  has  told  me  the  rest. 
After  twenty  strokes  the  Mutessarif 
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stopped  them  and  addressed  the  same 
question  as  before — “  Will  you  pve  me 
the  land  ?”  But  this  lime  he  got  no  an¬ 
swer.  He  asked  louder,  but  1  made  no 
sign  nor  sound.  Then  he  rose  and  came 
and  looked  at  me,  puffing  smoke  in  my 
face  ;  after  which  he  went  and  sat  down 
again  comfortably  by  his  narghile  and 
said,  “  tfO  on.”  One  hundred  blows  they 
struck  me  on  each  foot  ;  they  had  to  con¬ 
tinually  take  fresh  sticks,  for  the  force  of 
the  blows  soon  shivered  them  to  pieces. 
At  the  end,  my  feet  were  shapeless  lumps 
of  mutilated  bleeding  flesh,  my  legs  swol¬ 
len  to  twice  their  natural  size,  the  nails 
had  fallen  from  my  toes  and  lay  in  pools 
of  blor)d  upon  the  ground.  When  the 
Mutessarif  gave  the  final  signal  for  them 
to  stop,  he  had  my  wife  brought  up  to 
me  and  told  her  brutally  that  she  might 
walk  back  with  me  now,  that  the  dinner 
was  finished  and  he  had  no  more  to  say  ; 
then  he  rose  and  sauntered  off  into  the 
Konak.  She  told  me  that  even  my  exe¬ 
cutioners  seemed  to  take  some  pity  on  her 
then,  for  they  procured  a  litter  and  car¬ 
riers  for  her,  and  bid  her  hasten  to  take 
me  away  lest  the  Miitessarif  should  change 
his  mind. 

For  six  months  afterward  I  lay  near 
death  ;  many  times  they  thought  that  my 
legs  would  have  to  be  cut  off  ;  but  in  the 
end  my  strength  triumphed  and  I  recov¬ 
ered  my  health.  But  two  things  1  lost. 
I  have  never  since  been  able  to  walk  ex- 
cept  with  the  tottering  gait  of  a  feeble  old 
man.  I  have  walked  like  that  (said  Boda, 
sighing)  fur  thirty  years.  And  1  lost  my 
spirit ;  it  was  broken.  My  friends  came 
in  and  offered  revenge,  but  I  would  not 
listen  to  them  ;  only  1  had  made  up  my 
mind  obstinately  that  1  would  never  give 
up  my  land,  and  it  is  mine  still. 

Here  Boda  paused,  and  thinking  that 
his  story  was  flnished,  1  said,  ”  What  a 
horrible  story,  my  poor  friend  !  1  feel 

myself  that  1  would  like  to  take  vengeance 
for  you  on  that  cruel  devil  of  a  Miitessarif. 
What  became  of  him  !  Surely  such  an 
act  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unpunished  ?” 

‘‘  Wait,  my  Kffendi  !”  replied  Boda. 
”  I  have  more  to  say.”  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  evidently  under  the  effect  of 
strong  emotion  ;  then  he  continued  : 

1  had  a  younger  brother  called  Agostin, 
a  splendid  young  fellow,  beloved  by  every 


one,  but  by  me  as  if  he  were  another  self. 
When  1  got  well  again,  he  came  to  me  and 
said,  ‘‘  Stepan,  you  must  revenge  your¬ 
self  ;  no  Skipetar  can  remain  under  such 
insult  and  offence  as  you  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  that  dog  of  a  Mutessarif  un¬ 
avenged.  i  would  have  shot  him  myself 
long  ago,  but  while  there  wa.s  hope  that 
you  would  live,  I  would  not  step  in  your 
place  and  take  that  pleasure  away  from 
you.  Now  you  are  well,  you  must  lie  in 
wait  for  him  and  shoot  him.  Fear  no  con¬ 
sequences  ;  I  and  many  other  lusty  friends 
are  here  to  protect  you.”  But,  as  I  told 
you,  my  spirit  was  broken,  and  though 
before  1  would  never  have  refused  a  ven¬ 
detta,  1  could  not  now  bring  myself  to 
contemplate  doing  as  my  brother  urged 
me.  I  knew  he  thought  me  a  coward  ; 

I  but  he  was  generous,  and  knowing  the 
suffeiing  I  had  been  through,  he  never 
reproached  me  with  my  want  of  courage, 
though  he  did  not  cease  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  me.  At  last,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  rouse  my  spirit,  he  told  me  he 
should  kill  the  Mutessarif  himself.  I 
strove  hard  to  dissuade  him,  but  for  all 
answer  he  swore  the  vendetta  against  the 
Mutessarif,  and  with  a  laugh  bid  me  hold 
my  peace.  The  time  of  Agostin’s  wed¬ 
ding  was  then  drawing  nigh  ;  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  lovely  girl,  the  only  child  of  a 
widow  in  Antivari.  It  is  not  the  custom 
among  us,  as  you  know,  to  see  courtship 
or  love  before  marriage  ;  the  match  is  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  parents  of  the  young  couple, 
and  the  bridegroom  buys  his  wife  at  the 
price  of  a  cow  or  two,  or  other  valuables. 
But  Agostin  was  an  exception  ;  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  girl  and  longed  for 
the  day  of  wedding  her.  She  could  bring 
him  no  property  ;  but  he  had  his  portion 
of  land  and  his  dwelling,  and  desired  her 
only.  He  grew  happier  and  happier  as 
the  day  came  closer,  and  1  was  glad  not 
only  for  that,  but  because  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  vendetta,  and  1  hoped 
that  his  marriage  would  make  him  change 
his  mind,  for  1  feared  the  Mutessarif  in 
spite  of  my  resolution  to  keep  my  land, 
and  foresaw  some  evil  to  my  dear  Agostin, 
should  he  endeavor  to  execute  his  oath. 
Uu  the  eve  of  his  wedding-day  he  came 
and  sat  with  me  for  a  lung  time  ;  he 
spoke  of  his  happiness,  and  of  how  he 
loved  his  bride,  and  of  his  impatience  at 
the  length  of  the  hours  which  separated 
her  from  him,  and  of  how  he  would  have 
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her  mother  to  dwell  with  them.  **  And 
you,  my  poor  Stepan,”  he  said  affection¬ 
ately  ;  ”  I  know  you  cannot  leap  and 
dance  like  the  others.”  I  saw  his  face 
darken  as  he  remembered  why,  and  the 
fear  came  over  my  heart  again.  ‘‘  But,” 
he  continued,  ”  you  must  nevertheless  be 
one  of  my  bride’s  escort,  and  be  a  witness 
of  my  carrying  her  across  my  threshold. 

I  cannot  do  without  you  at  the' happiest 
occasion  of  my  life.”  I  promiseil  I  would 
come,  and  we  kissed  each  other  lovingly, 
and  then  he  went  out  from  my  house, 
singing  a  Turkish  love-song,  as  happy  as 
any  man  the  sun  shone  upon. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  house  of 
the  bride  to  join  in  the  escort  which  was 
to  accompany  her  to  ray  brother’s  house. 
You  know  that  our  custom  is  that  the 
bride,  veiled  fiom  head  to  foot  and  mounted* 
on  a  horse,  should  be  taken  by  her  own 
friends  and  those  of  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bridegroom’s  house  ;  there  he  lifts 
her  from  the  horse,  carries  her  into  his 
house,  bids  her  welcome,  and  unveils  her. 
Afterward  is  the  marriage-feast.  So  the 
procession  started  ;  on  my  account  it  ad¬ 
vanced  at  a  slow  pace  ;  but  it  was  none 
the  less  merry  and  joyous  for  that.  At 
the  head  was  an  improvvitatore,  playing 
wild  and  happy  music  on  his  clarionet, 
and  the  men  were  dancing  and  leaping 
round  the  bride’s  horse,  firing  their  pis¬ 
tols  into  the  air  and  shouting  her  praises 
aloud  for  all  passer-by  to  hear,  while  the 
summer  sun  shone  down  upon  us  to  glad¬ 
den  our  hearts.  When  we  neared  my 
brother’s  house,  and  I  saw  the  door  wide 
open,  and  I  thought  of  my  brother  wait¬ 
ing  inside  in  rich  happiness,  his  heart 
beating  as  be  heard  the  bridal  noise  draw¬ 
ing  close,  I  felt  ray  own  heart  beat  in 
sympathy  with  his,  and  I  was  happier 
than  I  ever  thought  I  could  have  l^en 
after  the  wreck  of  me  by  the  bastinado  ; 
I  loved  my  brother  so  dearly.  I  looked 
for  him  when  we  were  quite  close,  but  be 
did  not  show  himself.  When  we  stopped 
at  the  door,  the  firing  and  the  playing 
ceased,  and  we  waited  for  him  to  appear. 
**  Come  out,  thou  sluggard,  Agostin  !” 
called  out  otie,  ”  art  thou  afraid  of  our 
firing  at  thee  ?”  Then  there  was  a  laugh, 
and  another  shouted,  ”  Nay,  he  is  shy, 
and  is  hiding  from  the  eyes  of  his  wife,” 
and  they  laughed  again.  Still  Agostin 
came  not.  ”  We  must  ga  in  and  drag 
him  forth,”  called  a  third,  and  indeed,  as 


Agostin  gave  no  answer,  two  or  three  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  entered  the 
house,  and  I  tottered  after  them.  But 
before  I  had  reached  the  door  they  came 
out  a^in  with  surprised  faces  ;  he  was 
not  there.  The  clarionet  played  joyfully 
again,  and  the  firing  of  the  pistols  recom¬ 
menced  in  order  to  call  him.  Fur  more 
than  an  hour  we  waited,  and  the  wedding, 
guests  began  to  ask  me  impatiently  what 
we  were  to  do,  when  two  mounted  Zap- 
tiehs  suddenly  rode  up  to  the  house. 

“  W’hat’s  all  this?”  said  one.  ‘‘Go 
away  all  of  you,  while  we  seal  up  the 
house.” 

‘‘  You  are  mistaken,”  I  said,  with  a 
great  fear  at  my  heart ;  ‘‘  this  is  Agostin 
Boda’s  house,  and  his  wedding  day.  and 
we  are  waiting  for  him  to  come  and  take 
his  bride.” 

‘‘  There  will  be  no  wedding  to-day,” 
said  the  Zaptieh,  not  roughly  ;  he  seemed 
a  good  fellow  enough  and  sorry,  ‘‘  Agos¬ 
tin  Boda  is  in  prison  at  the  Konak.” 

*‘  In  the  name  of  God,  what  for  ?”  I 
cried. 

‘‘  He  has  killed  the  Miitessarif,  and  is 
in  prison,”  said  the  Zaptieh  ;  ‘‘  it  is  no 
use  your  waiting  here  ;  you  had  better  all 
go  away.” 

The  wedding.party  had  commenced 
rapidly  to  break  up  in  dismay,  when  I 
heard  a  sobbing  sigh  and  a  heavy  fall. 
We  had  forgotten  the  bride  ;  she  had  fall¬ 
en  from  the  horse  in  a  dead  faint.  I’oor 
child  !  it  was  a  sad  unveiling  ;  instead  of 
the  loving  bridegroom  proudly  unveiling 
her,  while  she  blushed  and  smiled  and 
thrilled  under  his  touch,  it  was  I,  with 
heavy  fear  and  bitter  sadness  at  my  heart, 
who,  hastily  enough  indeed,  tore  the  veil 
from  her  to  give  her  water  and  restore 
her,  and  saw  her  there  with  her  face 
deathly  white,  and  the  long  lines  of  tears 
wet  upon  her  face.  When  she  came  to 
herself  again  she  got  up  and,  sobbing  the 
while  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  she 
disposed  her  dress  to  look  as  little  bridal 
as  possible.  Then  she  said  to  me  through 
her  tears,  ‘‘  Stepan  Boda,  take  me  home.” 
So  I  seated  her  on  her  horse  and  we  set 
our  faces  homeward.  We  passed  over  the 
ground  which  only  two  hours  before  we 
had  trodden  with  joyful  hearts,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  merry  noisy  wedding  party  ; 
now  we  were  alone,  I  tottering  painfully 
and  leaning  heavily  on  her  horse  for  su{>- 
port,  she  riding  by  ray  side,  her  face  hid- 
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den  in  her  hands,  shaking  with  sobs. 
Well  !  niy  Kflendi,  I  tried  hard  to  see  my 
brother  in  piison,  but  they  would  not  let 
me  ;  so  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
for  certain  by  whac  evil  chance  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  met  hia  opportunity  for 
vengeance  on  his  wedding  morning.  From 
what  the  Zaptieha,  whom  my  friends  and 
I  questioncu  continually  afterward,  let 
drop,  I  believe  that  he  had  seen  the  Mii- 
tessarif  pass  his  house  apparently  alone, 
that  he  had  seized  his  rifle  on  the  spot 
and  shot  him  dead  there  and  then.  But 
there  was  an  escort,  which  my  brother 
had  not  seen  l>ecau8e  it  was  hidden  by  a 
rise  in  the  ground,  only  a  hundred  paces 
or  so  behind,  so  that  he  was  taken  red- 
handed.  I  say  I  believe  that  to  be  true, 
though  nothing  is  certain,  because  Agos- 
tin  was  a  hot-headed  youth,  and  would 
not  have  waited  to  consider,  if  he  thought 
he  saw  his  chance. 

‘‘  And  what  became  of  him  1”  I  asked. 

“God  knows  only,”  replied  Stepan; 
“  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  never  seen 
him,  nor  even  been  able  to  obtain  any 
news  of  his  fate.  He  may  be  living  still  ; 
be  may  have  died  then.  The  Turkish 
authorities  here  would  never  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  or  give  me  any  clew.  I  even  went 
to  Stamboul,  and  after  much  time  and 
great  difliculty  my  whole  story  and  Agos- 
tin’s  were  laid  before  the  Padisebah. 
They  told  me  that  the  Padischah  was  fu¬ 
rious,  and  declared  that  the  Miitessarif 
richly  deserved  to  be  killed,  and  that 
Agostin  had  done  no  more  than  was  right 
They  bid  me  return  to  Antivari  happy,  for 
the  Padischah  would  give  the  order  that 
Agostin  should  at  once  be  restored  to  me. 
And  I  did  return  happy  with  the  hope  in 
my  heart  But  either  the  Padischah  for¬ 
got  me,  for  I  am  bumble,  or  else  the  or¬ 
der  was  given  and  they  could  not  restore 
me  Agostin  and  were  ashamed  to  tell  me. 
It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  saw  him 
walking  away  from  my  house  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  joyfully  singing  his 


Turkish  love-song,  his  heart  full  of  his  be¬ 
loved  and  the  morrow  which  would  give 
her  to  him.  I  long  clung  to  the  hope 
that  one  day  I  should  see  him  return  to 
us,  but  now  that  hope  has  quite  died 
away.  Only  the  priest  says  that  I  shall 
meet  him.  again  in  the  Afterward,  and  I 
try  to  content  myself  with  the  thought  of 
our  joy,  bis  and  mine,  and  hers  who  was 
to  have  been  bis  wife,  at  meeting.” 

Stepan’s  voice  trembled  as  he  concluded 
his  story,  and  the  big  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  Far  away  behind  the  blue  Adriatic 
the  setting  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  plain 
below  us  was  glowing  in  the  mellow  gold^ 
en  light,  the  warm  shadows  growing 
longer  and  longer  as  if  they  were  striving 
to  carry  a  message  of  hope  for  the  mor¬ 
row  to  the  East.  From  a  distant  Khan 
the  wild  music  of  an  improvvimtore't 
clarionet  faintly  reached  my  ears  ;  it 
seemed  like  the  echo  of  Stepan’s  story, 
and  I  fancied  I  could  almost  see  the  happy 
wedding-party  dancing  their  way  to  Agof- 
tin’s  house,  and  then  the  lonely,  mourn¬ 
ful  couple,  the  sorrowful  and  enfeebled 
man  and  the  broken  hearted  weeping 
woman,  returning  from  it.  I  felt  a  sob 
rising  to  my  throat  and  my  voice  was 
thick  as  I  asked  my  last  question. 

“  And  what  of  the  bride  ?”  I  said. 

“  Very  shortly  after  what  should  have 
been  her  wedding-day  her  mother  died,” 
replied  Stepan,  “  and  she  was  left  alone, 
ill  with  grief.  1  sent  my  wife  to  her  to 
tell  her  to  come  to  us  and  make  our  home 
hers  ;  she  came,  and  we  have  loved  her 
always,  and  love  her  as  a  most  dear  sister. 
Poor  child  !  she  never  could  become  hap- 
py  again,  but  like  me  she  has  faith  in  tlie 
Afterward.  You  know  her,”  added 
Stepan  after  a  slight  pause  and  with  a 
queer  sad  smile  on  his  face — “  she  is 
Maria.” 

And  then  I  understood  the  scene  I  had 
witnessed  at  the  partition  of  the  Boda 
property. — Murray'*  Magazine, 


WEEDS. 

When  I  say  weeds,  I  do  not  mean  ci-  net  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  So  far 
^rs.  The  fragrant  weed,  as  cheap  essay-  from  growing  wild  anywhere  in  the  world 
ists  of  the  Dick  Swiveller  school  love  to  in  that  kind  of  profusion  which  weediness 
call  it,  is  not  a  weed  at  all,  but  on  the  implies,  tobacco  is  indeed  a  dainty  plant 
contrary  an  expensive  and  legitimate  prod-  that  requires  careful  drainage,  excellent 
New  SsBns. — ^Vol.  L.,  No.  5.  42 
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eheltcr,  and  snch  an  amount  of  rich  ma¬ 
nure  as  seldom  or  never  occurs  on  any  field 
casnally  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  fact,  the 
Vir^nnian  nicotians  is  well  known  to  be  a 
most  exhausting  crop,  rapidly  using  up  the 
potash  and  lime  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
roots,  and  grown  to  the  greatest  perfection 
as  a  garden  plant  in  virgin  land  only. 
Hence  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
present  philosophical  discussion,'  any  more 
than  widows’  weeds  or  the  gay  weeds  of 
poetry  :  the  sole  weed  1  contemplate  for 
the  moment  being  the  common  weedy 
weed  of  the  average  cornfield  or  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  flower-garden. 

But  what  exactly  constitutes  any  plant  a 
genuine  weed  it  would  be  bard  to  say  : 
only  as  dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place, 
BO,  I  take  it,  a  weed  is  simply  a  herb  or 
flower  which  grows  where  the  agricnitnrist 
or  the  gardener  doesn’t  want  it.  A  curi¬ 
ous  instance  of  the  relativity  of  weediness 
(as  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  put  it) 
will  point  this  moral  to  greater  advantage. 
There  is  a  well-known  blue  garden-flower 
which  rejoices  in  the  tasteful  scientific 
name  of  ageratum,  and  which  adorns  the 
old  fashioned  “  mixed  border”  in  the 
grounds  of  many  an  innocent  suburban 
villa.  Now,  the  wife  of  a  former  Govern¬ 
or  of  Ceylon,  says  veracious  legend,  anx¬ 
ious  to  transport  loved  memories  of  other 
days  to  her  new  home,  brought  over  a 
plant  of  this  familiar  hardy  annual  from 
Clapham  or  Lee  to  her  garden  at  Colombo. 
The  climate  of  the  Indies  suited  the  new¬ 
comer  down  to  the  ground,  and  it  began 
to  spread  over  the  adjacent  plots  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  Furthermore,  it  has 
winged  seeds,  which  the  balmy  breezes  that 
(according  to  the  poet)  “  blow  soft  o’er 
Ceylon’s  isle”  immediately  wafted  to  every 
part  of  that  fertile  region.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  nowadays  the  people,  as  in 
Lord  Tennyson’s  apologue,  ”  call  it  but  a 
weed,”  and  with  good  reason  :  for  it  has 
been  calculated  that  it  costs  the  unlucky 
planters  over  250,000f.  yearly  to  keep 
down  that  blue  ageratum  in  their  coffee 
plantations. 

The  great  moral  lesson  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  little  tale  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  herb 
or  shrub  is  a  ”  garden  plant  ”  as  long  as 
it  grows  only  where  you  want  it  to  grow  : 
the  moment  it  begins  to  spread  beyond 
ontrol  and  flourish  exceedingly  of  its  own 
accord,  it  is  considered  as  a  weed,  and  re¬ 
ceives  DO  quarter  from  the  hard  heart  and 


harder  hands  of  the  irate  agriculturist. 
Clover  is  a  ‘‘  crop,”  where  it  is  delil»er- 
ately  sown  :  but  when  it  comes  up  lawless¬ 
ly  of  its  own  mere  motion  in  a  flower-bed 
on  the  lawn,  it  is  treated  at  once  to  Jeil- 
burgh  justice — decapitated  and  mutilated 
at  sight,  without  form  of  trial. 

Hence  it  also  results  that  a  weed,  wher¬ 
ever  it  shows  its  weedy  nature,  belongs  to 
what  Darwin  OM>d  to  call  ”  a  dominant 
species,”  that  is  to  say,  one  that  then  and 
there  can  take  care  of  itself,  and  live  down 
or  kill  ont  all  feebler  competitors.  It  is 
this  vivacions  peculiarity  that  constitutes 
the  original  sin  c  f  all  weeds  ;  they  are 
plants  that  you  don’t  want  to  grow,  but 
that  nevertheless  possess  qualities  and  at¬ 
tributes  which  enable  them  to'  oust  and 
overshadow  those  that  you  do.  Most  of 
the  flowers  or  fruits  man  selfishly  tills  for 
his  own  base  purposes,  to  smell  at  or  to 
eat,  are  more  or  less  exotics  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  where  he  tills  them.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  soon  be  overrun  by  the 
hardier  natives,  the  strong  and  vigorous 
plants  that  exactly  suit  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Therefore  cultivation — tell  it  not  to 
the  Cobden  Club — consists  essentially  in 
the  suppression  of  weeds,  or  in  other  words 
the  restriction  of  free  and  natural  compe¬ 
tition.  It  is  protection  run  rampant.  We 
clear  a  given  space,  with  plough,  spade, 
hoe,  or  cutlass,  from  its  native  vegetation  ; 
we  plant  the  seeds  of  species  that  do  not 
normally  grow  there  ;  and  then,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  keep  down  the  intrusive 
aborigines  that  seek  always  to  return,  by 
continuous  toil  of  hand  or  instrument. 
And  this  is  really  and  truly  almost  all  that 
anybody  means  by  cultivation. 

Man,  however,  is  not  the  only  animal 
who  has  discovered  this  eminently  practi¬ 
cal  division  of  the  vegetable  world  into 
weeds  on  the  one  hand  and  garden  plants 
on  the  other.  Our  ingenious  little  six¬ 
legged  precursors,  the  ants,  have  antici¬ 
pated  ns  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions.  They  were 
the  first  gardeners.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  it  is  an  American  ant  that  carries  the 
art  of  horticulture  to  the  highest  perfec¬ 
tion  :  only  a  Yankee  insect  would  be  so 
advanced,  and  only  Yankee  naturalists 
would  be  sharp  enough  to  discover  its 
method.  This  particular  little  beast  who 
grows  grain  resides  in  Texas  ;  and  each 
nest  owns  a  small  claim  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  mound,  on  which  it  cultivates  a  kind 
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of  gnuw,  commonly  known  m  ant-rice. 
The  claim  is  circular,  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  :  and  the  ants  allow  no 
plant  but  the  ant-rice  to  encroach  upon  the 
cleared  space  anywhere.  Tlie  produce  of 
the  crop  they  carefully  liarvest,  though 
authorities  are  still  disagreed  upon  the  final 
question  whether  they  plant  the  grain,  or 
merely  allow  it  to  sow  its  own  seed  itself 
on  the  protected  area.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certain — that  no  other  plant  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  sprout  on  the  tabooed  patch  :  the 
ants  wage  war  on  weeds  far  more  vigor¬ 
ously  and  effectually  than  our  own  agricul¬ 
turists.  Even  in  our  less  go-ahead  eastern 
continent.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  noticed 
in  Algeria  (and  the  present  humble  ob¬ 
server  has  verified  the  fact)  that  ants  allow 
only  certain  species  of  plants,  useful  to 
themselves,  to  grow  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  their  nests. 

But  the  very  fact  that  we  have  to  root 
out  weeds  proves  that  the  weeds,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  live  down  the  plants  we 
prefer  to  cultivate.  Everybody  knows 
that  if  a  garden  is  allowed  to  “  run  wild,” 
as  we  oddly  phrase-it,  coarse  herbs  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds — nettles,  groundsels,  and  rag¬ 
worts — will  soon  crush  out  the  dahlias 
geraniums,  and  irises  with  which  we  for¬ 
merly  stocked  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
everybody  also  knows  that  very  few  gar¬ 
den  plants,  even  the  hardiest,  ever  venture 
to  look  over  the  garden  wall,  ever  sow 
themselves  outside  and  naturalize  them¬ 
selves  even  in  favorable  situations.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  like  the  age- 
ratum  in  Ceylon,  or  the  ivy-leaved  toad  flax 
in  England  :  and  to  these,  the  parents  of 
the  future  cosmopolitan  weeds,  I  shall  here¬ 
after  address  myself.  For  the  present,  it 
is  suflicient  to  notice  that  a  weed  is  a  plant 
capable  of  living  down  most  other  species, 
and  of  taking  care  of  itself  in  free  open 
situations. 

I  say  of  set  purpose  ‘‘  in  free  open  sit¬ 
uations,”  for  nobody  reganls  any  forest 
tree  or  woodland  herb  as  a  weed  :  because 
such  plants  don’t  come  into  competition 
with  our  crops  or  flowers.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  these  forestine  types  are  quite  as 
obtrusively  pushing,  in  their  own  way, 
and  therefore  quite  as  truly  weedy  at 
heart,  as  charlock  or  couchgrass,  those 
dreaded  enemies  of  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
est.  For  example,  the  beech  is  a  most 
aggressive  and  barefaced  monopolist — a 
sort  of  arboreal  Vanderbilt  or  Jay  Gould 


— and  under  the  dense  shade  of  its  closely- 
leaved  and  spreading  branches,  no  forest 
tree,  except  its  own  hardy  seedlings, 
stands  the  faintest  chance  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Even  the  most  unobserv¬ 
ant  townsman  must  have  noticed  (like 
Tityrus)  that  the  ground  is  always  bare  or 
at  best  just  lightly  moss- clad  patuloB  sub 
Uymine  fayi.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that 
in  Denmark  the  beech,  with  its  thick  shade 
of  close- set  foliage,  is  driving  out  the  light¬ 
er  and  more  sparsely-leaved  birch  in  the 
forests  where  the  two  once  grew  like 
friends  together.  At  touch  of  the  strong¬ 
er  tree,  the  slender  silvery  birch  loses  its 
lower  branches,  and  devotes  all  its  strength 
at  first  to  its  topmost  boughs,  which  fade 
one  after  another  till  it  succumbs  at  last  of 
old  age  or  inanition.  So,  in  a  minor  de¬ 
gree,  among  the  lower  woodland  flora  of 
America,  the  beautiful  May-apple,  a  most 
poetic  plant  (which  in  its  compounded 
form  supplies  the  returned  Anglo-Indian 
with  that  excellent  substitute  for  his  Inst 
liver,  podophyllin  pills),  has  large  round 
leaves,  eight  or  ten  inches  across,  and  ex¬ 
panded  by  ribs  from  a  stalk  in  the  centre 
exactly  after  the  fashion  of  a  Japanese  par¬ 
asol,  on  purpose  to  prevent  rival  plants  that 
sprout  beneath  from  obtaining  their  fair 
snare  of  air  and  sunshine. 

None  of  these  greedy  woodland  kinds, 
however,  are  weeds  for  us,  because  they 
don’t  interfere  with  our  own  peculiar  cul¬ 
tivated  plants.  Man  tills  only  the  o{>en 

f>]ain  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  the  wild 
icrbs  which  naturally  grow  in  the  full  eye 
of  day  that  can  compete  at  an  advantage 
with  his  corn,  his  turnips,  his  beet-root, 
or  his  sugar-cane.  Hence  arises  a  curious 
and  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  common  weeds  of  western 
Europe  and  America  are  neither  west  Eu¬ 
ropean  nor  American  at  all,  but  Asiatic  or 
at  least  Mediterranean  in  type  or  origin. 
Our  best-known  English  wayside  herbs  are 
for  the  most  part  aliens,  and  they  have 
come  here  in  the  wake  of  intrusive  culti¬ 
vation. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  eastern  America,  in  their  native 
condition,  were  forest-clad  regions.  When 
civilized  man  came  with  his  axe  and 
plough,  he  cleared  and  tilled  them.  Now, 
the  wild  flowers  and  plants  that  grow  be¬ 
neath  the  shades  of  the  forest  primaeval 
won’t  bear  the  open  heat  of  the  noonday 
sun.  The  consequence  is  that,  whenever 
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the  forest  primaeval  is  cleared,  a  new  vege> 
tation  usurps  the  soil,  a  vegetation  which 
necessarily  comes  from  elsewhere.  In 
America,  where  the  substitution  is  a  thing 
of  sneh  very  late  date,  we  can  trace  the 
limits  of  the  two  floras,  native  and  intru¬ 
sive,  with  perfect  ease  and  certainty. 
Strange  as  it  sounds  to  say  so,  European 
weeds  of  cultivation  have  Uken  {>ossessiQn 
of  all  eastern  America  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  true  native  woodland  flora  almost  as 
fully  as  the  European  white  man  with  his 
horses  and  cows  has  taken  possession  of 
the  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  noble  lied 
Indian  and  his  correlative  buffalo.  The 
common  plants  that  one  sees  about  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are  just 
the  familiar  dandelions,  and  thistles,  and 
ox-eye  daisies  of  our  own  beloved  father¬ 
land.  In  open  defiance  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  the  British  weed  lords  it  over  the 
fields  of  the  great  republic  :  the  native 
American  plant,  like  the  native  American 
man,  has  slunk  back  into  the  remote  and 
modest  shades  of  far  western  woodlands. 
Nay,  the  native  American  man  himself  had 
noted  this  coincidence  in  his  Mayne  Ueid- 
ish  way  before  he  left  Massachusetts  fur 
putts  unknown  :  for  he  called  our  ugly  lit¬ 
tle  English  plantain  or  ribgrass  “  the 
White  Man’s  Foot,”  and  declared  that 
wherever  the  intrusive  pale-face  planted 
his  sole,  there  this  European  weed  sprang 
up  spontaneous,  and  ousted  the  old  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  primaival  forest.  A  pretty 
legend,  hut,  Asa  Gray  tells  us,  botanically 
indefensible. 

What  is  happening  to-day  under  our 
own  eyes  (or  the  eyes  of  our  colonial  cor¬ 
respondents)  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
helps  us  still  further  to  understand  the 
nature  of  this  strange  deluge  of  ugly  and 
uncouth  plants — a  deluge  which  is  des¬ 
tined,  I  believe,  to  swamp,  in  time,  all  the 
cultivable  lowlands  of  the  entire  world, 
and  to  cover  the  face  of  accessible  nature 
before  many  centuries  with  a  single  dead- 
level  of  cosmopolitan  weediness.  When 
the  great  southern  continent  and  the  great 
southern  island  were  first  discovered,  they 
possessed  the  most  absurdly  belated  fauna 
and  flora  existing  anywhere  in  the  whole 
world.  They  were  hopelessly  out  of  date  ; 
a  couple  of  million  years  or  so  at  least  be¬ 
hind  the  fashion  in  the  rest  of  the  globe. 
Their  plants  and  animals  were  of  a  kind 
that  had  ”  gone  out  ”  in  Europe  about 
the  time  when  the  chalk  was  accumulating 


on  an  inland  sea  across  the  face  of  the 
South  Downs,  and  the  central  plain  of 
France  and  Belgium.  It  naturally  resulted 
that  these  antiquated  creatures,  developed 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  cretaceous 
world,  could  no  more  hold  their  own 
against  the  improved  species  imported 
from  nineteenth  century  Europe  than  the 
Australian  black  fellow  could  hold  his  own 
against  the  noble  possessor  of  the  Reming¬ 
ton  rifle.  European  animals  and  European 
plants  overran  this  new  province  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  English  rat 
beat  the  Maori  rat  out  of  the  field  as  soon 
as  he  looked  at  him  The  rabbit  ueur|>ed 
the  broad  Australian  plains,  so  that  baffled 
legislators  now  seek  in  vain  some  cheap 
and  effectual  means  of  slaying  him  whole¬ 
sale.  The  horse  has  become  a  very  weed 
among  animals  in  Victoria,  and  the  squat¬ 
ters  shoot  him  off  in  organized  battues, 
merely  to  check  his  lawless  depredations 
upon  their  unfenced  sheep  walks. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  plants,  only,  if 

ftossible,  a  little  more  so.  Our  petty  Eng- 
ish  knotgrass,  which  at  home  is  but  an 
insignificant  roadside  trailer,  thrives  in  the 
unencumbered  soil  of  New  Zealand  so 
hugely  that  single  weeds  sometimes  cover 
a  space  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  send 
their  roots  four  feet  deep  into  the  rich 
ground.  Our  vulgar  little  sow-thistle,  a 

frellow  composite  plant  with  winged  seeds 
ike  dandelion-down,  admirably  adapted 
for  dispersal  by  the  wind,  covers  all  the 
country  up  to  a  height  of  6,000  feet  upon 
the  mountain  sides.  The  watercress  of 
our  breakfast  tables,  in  Europe  a  mere 
casual  brookside  plant,  chokes  the  New 
Zealand  rivers  with  stems  twelve  feet  long, 
and  costs  the  colonists  of  Christchurch 
alone  300/.  a  year  in  dredging  their  Avon 
free  from  it.  Even  so  small  and  low- 
growing  a  plant  as  our  white  clover  (which, 
being  excellent  fodder,  doesn’t  technically 
rank  as  a  weed)  has  completely  strangled 
its  immense  antagonist,  the  New  Zealand 
flax,  a  huge  iris-like  aloe,  with  leaves  as 
tall  as  a  British  Grenadier,  and  fibres  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  make  cords  and  ropes  fit 
to  hang  a  sheep- stealer.  For  weeds  are 
genuine  Jack-tbe-Giant-killers  in  their  own 
way  ;  a  very  small  plant  can  often  live 
down  a  very  big  one,  by  mere  persistent 
usurpation  of  leaf-space  and  root-medium. 

Sometimes  the  origin  of  these  obtrusive 
settlers  in  new  countries  is  ridiculously 
casual.  For  example,  a  dirty  little  Eng- 
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lisli  weed  of  the  weediest  sort  thiives  and 
flourishes  abundantly  on  a  remote,  unin¬ 
habited  island  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  llow 
did  it  get  there  ?  Well,  the  first  observ¬ 
ers  who  found  it  on  the  island  noticed  that 
it  grew  in  the  greatest  quantities  near  a 
certain  spot,  which  turned  out  on  exam¬ 
ination  to  be  the  forgotten  grave  of  an 
English  sailor.  Here  was  the  solution  of 
that  curious  mystery  in  geographical  dis 
tribution.  The  grave  had  of  course  been 
dug  with  a  civilized  spade  ;  and  that  spade 
had  presumably  been  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Clinging  to  its  surface  at  the  time 
it  was  used  were  no  doubt  some  little  un¬ 
noticed  clots  of  Hritish  clay,  embedded  in 
whose  midst  was  a  single  seed,  that  rub¬ 
bed  itself  off,  it  would  seem,  against  the 
newly-dug  earth.  The  embryo  germi¬ 
nated,  and  grew  to  be  a  plant ;  and  in  a 
very  few  years,  in  that  unoccupied  soil, 
the  whole  island  was  covered  with  its  nu¬ 
merous  descendants.  Finding  a  fair  field 
and  no  favor,  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
natural  selection,  it  had  been  fruitful,  and 
multiplied,  and  replenished  the  earth  to 
some  purpose,  as  all  weeds  will  do  when 
no  human  hand  interferes  to  prevent  them. 

The  greater  part  of  our  existing  weeds, 
as  I  already  remarked,  come  to  us,  like  all 
the  rest  of  our  civilization,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  from  the  remote  east.  In 
many  cases  their  country  of  origin  is  not 
even  now  fully  known  ;  they  are  probably 
as  antique  as  cultivation  itself,  contempo¬ 
raries  of  the  bronze-age  or  stone-age  pio¬ 
neers,  and  have  spread  westward  with  com 
and  barley  till  they  have  now  fairly  made 
the  tour  of  the  world,  and  like  all  other 
globe-trotters  might  consider  themselves 
entitled  at  last  to  write  a  book  about  their 
travels.  Our  little  shepherd’s  purse  is  a 
good  typical  example  of  these  cosmopol¬ 
itan  voyagers  ;  there  is  hardly  a  quarter  of 
the  world  where  it  does  not  now  grow  in 
great  profusion  ;  yet  it  is  nowhere  found 
far  from  human  habitations  ;  it  loves  the 
roadside,  the  garden,  the  fallow,  the  bate 
patch  in  towns  where  the  tall  board  of  the 
eligible  building  site  “  lifts  its  head  and 
lies”  with  more  brazen  impudence  than 
even  the  London  Monument.  Even  to¬ 
day,  nobody  knows  where  this  ubiquitous 
foundling,  this  gypsy  among  plants,  really 
comes  from.  It  is  a  native  of  nowhere. 
All  that  the  most  authoritative  of  our  bot¬ 
anists  can  find  to  tell  us  about  it  is  that  it 
may  be  “  probably  of  European  or  West 


Asiatic  origin,  but  now  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  weeds  in  cultivated  and  waste 
places,  nearly  all  over  the  globe  without 
the  tropics.”  Like  the  rat  and  the  cock¬ 
roach,  it  follows  civilization  in  every  ship  ; 
it  spreads  its  seeds  with  every  sack  of 
corn  ;  and  it  accompanies  the  emigrant, 
in  the  very  dirt  on  his  boots,  to  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  colonizable  earth. 

It  doesn’t  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  all  weeds  are  ugly  or  inconspicuous. 
Some  familiar  pests,  which  seem  to  have 
been  specially  developed  to  suit  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  cornfield  cultivation,  are  both 
noticeable  and  handsome.  Our  scarlet 
corn-poppies,  our  blue  corn-cockles,  our 
purple  cora-campion,  are  instances  in 
point ;  so  is  the  still  more  brilliant  south¬ 
ern  cornflag  or  wild  gladiolus  that  stars, 
with  its  tali  spikes  of  crimson  blos.som,  the 
waving  expanse  of  French  and  Italian 
wheat-fields.  I  think  the  reason  here  is 
that  corn  is  wind-fertilized,  so  the  plants 
that  grow  among  its  tall  stems,  in  order  to 
attract  the  fertilizing  insects  sufficiently, 
have  themselves  to  be  tall  and  very  at¬ 
tractive.  In  other  respects,  however,  it 
is  curious  to  notice  how  closely  these 
beautiful  weeds  have  accommodated  their 
habits  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
cornfield  tillage.  The  soil  is  ploughed 
over  once  a  year  ;  so  they  are  all  annuals  ; 
roots  or  bulbs  would  be  crushed  or  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  ploughing  ;  they  flower  with 
the  com,  ripen  with  the  com,  are  reaped 
and  thrashed  with  the  corn,  and  get  their 
seeds  sown  by  the  farmer  with  his  seed- 
corn  in  spite  of  his  own  efforts.  One  of 
the  most  deadly  and  destructive  among 
them,  indeed,  the  parasitical  cow-wheat, 
which  fastens  its  murderous  sucker-like 
roots  to  the  rootlets  of  the  com,  and  saps 
the  life-blood  of  the  standing  crop,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  produce  seeds  that  exact¬ 
ly  imitate  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  can  only 
accurately  be  distinguished  from  the  hon¬ 
est  grains  among  which  they  lurk  by  a 
close  and  discriminative  botanical  scru¬ 
tiny.  This  is  one  of  the  best  instances 
known  of  true  mimicry  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and  it  is  as  successful  in  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  Europe  as  such  wicked  schemes 
always  manage  to  be. 

Still,  as  a  rule,  weeds  undoubtedly  are 
weedy-looking ;  they  are  the  degraded 
types  that  can  drag  out  a  miserable  exist¬ 
ence  somehow  in  open  sunlit  spots,  with 
short  allowance  of  either  soil  or  water. 
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Most  of  them  have  fly-away  feathery  seeds, 
like  thistles,  dandelion,  groundsel,  and 
coltsfoot  :  all  of  them  have  advanced 
means  of  dispersion  of  one  sort  or  another, 
which  ensure  their  going  everywhere  that 
wind  or  water,  beast  or  bird,  or  human 
hands  can  possibly  carry  them.  Some, 
like  burrs  and  tickseed,  stick  into  the 
woolly  fleeces  of  sheep  or  goats,  and  get 
rubbed  off  in  time  against  trees  or  hedge¬ 
rows  :  others,  like  the  most  dangerous 
Australian  pest,  are  eaten  by  parrots,  who 
distribute  the  undigested  seeds  broadcast. 
A  great  many  have  stings,  like  the  nettle, 
or  are  prickly,  like  thistles,  or  at  least  are 
rough  and  unpleasantly  hairy,  like  coin- 
frey,  hemp-nettle,  borage,  and  bugloss. 
The  weediest  families  are  almost  all  dis¬ 
agreeably  hirsute,  with  a  tendency  to  run 
off  into  spines  and  thorns  or  other  aggres¬ 
sive  weapons  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Their  flowers  are  usually  poor  and  incon¬ 
spicuous,  because  weedy  spots  are  not  the 
favorite  feeding  grounds  of  bees  and  but¬ 
terflies,  to  whose  sesthetic  intervention  we 
owe  the  greater  number  of  our  most  beau 
tiful  blossoms  :  indeed,  a  vast  majority  of 
weeds  show  an  inclination  to  go  back  to 
the  low  habit  of  self-fertilization  (long  cast 
aside  by  the  higher  plants),  which  always 
involves  the  production  of  very  grubby  and 
wretched  little  flowers.  As  a  whole,  in 
shoit,  the  weedy  spirit  in  plants  resembles 
the  slummy  or  urban  spirit  in  humanity  ; 
the  same  causes  that  produce  the  one  pro¬ 
duce  the  other,  and  the  results  in  either 
case  tend  to  assimilate  in  a  striking  man¬ 
ner. 

Till  very  recently,  the  cosmopolitan 
weed  was  for  the  most  part  one  of  Medi¬ 
terranean  or  West  Asiatic  origin.  It 
could  at  least  claim  to  be  a  foster-brother 
and  contemporary  of  nascent  civilization, 
a  countryman  of  the  Pharaohf,  the  Sen- 
nachcribs,  or  the  Achacmenids.  Of  late 
years,  however,  new  weeds  from  parts  un¬ 
known,  without  pedigree  or  historical 
claims,  are  beginning  to  push  their  way  to 
the  front,  and  to  oust  these  comparatively 
noble  descendants  of  Egyptian  and  Mes¬ 
opotamian  ancestors.  The  Great  West  is 
turning  the  tables  upon  us  at  last,  and 
sending  ns  a  fresh  crop  of  prairie  weeds 
■  of  its  own  devising,  as  it  now  threatens  us 
also  with  the  caucus,  the  convention,  and 
the  Colorado  beetle.  A  return-wave  of 
emigration  from  west  to  east  is  actually  in 
progress  ;  and  in  weeds,  this  return- wave 


firomises  in  the  end  to  assume  something 
ike  gigantic  proportions.  Many  years 
ago,  the  great  Boston  botanist,  Asa  Gray, 
prophesied  its  advent,  and  his  prophecy 
has  ever  since  gone  on  fulfilling  itself  at 
the  usual  rapid  rate  of  all  American  phe¬ 
nomena,  social  or  natural. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  the  west¬ 
ern  weeds  should  have  the  best  of  it  in  the 
end,  under  a  repimt  of  universal  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Eastern  America,  this  side  the  Al- 
leghanies,  was  a  forest-clad  region  till  a 
couple  of  centuries  since  ;  and  when  its 
forests  were  cleared,  French  and  English 
vegetation  supplanted  the  native  woodland 
flora.  But  the  Mississippi  Valley  had 
been  from  the  very  lieginning  a  vast  basin 
of  treeless  prairie-land  ;  and  on  these 
sun  smitten  prairies,  innumerable  stout 
plants  of  the  true  weedy  sort  had  such 
elbow  room  to  grow  and  compete  with  one 
another  as  nowhere  else  in  the  whole 
world,  save  perhaps  on  the  similar  South 
American  pampas.  Here,  then,  the  .strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  among  field-weeds  would 
be  widest  and  fiercest  ;  here  the  most  per¬ 
fect  adaptations  of  plant  life  to  meadow 
or  pasture  conditions  would  be  sure  to 
evolve  themselves  ;  here  the  weed  would 
naturally  reach  the  very  highest  pitch  of 
preternatural  and  constitutional  weediness. 
As  long,  however,  as  the  forest  intervened 
between  the  open  prairies  and  the  eastern 
farms,  these  rude  western  weeds  had  no 
chance  of  spreading  into  the  sunny  crofts 
and  gardens  of  tbe  neat  New  England 
farmer.  But  when  once  the  flowing  tide 
of  civilization  reached  the  prairie  district, 
a  change  came  o’er  the  spiiit  of  the  cone- 
flower’s  or  the  tick-seed’s  dream.  By  the 
cutting  down  of  the  intennediate  forest 
belt,  man  had  turned  these  adventurous 
plants  into  vegetable  Alexanders,  who 
found  new  worlds,  hitherto  unsuspected, 
before  them  to  conquer.  They  were  equal 
to  the  occasion.  The  prairie  vegetation 
set  out  on  its  travels  eastward,  to  reach, 
and  soon  I  believe  to  cross  in  its  thousand.s 
the  barrier  of  tbe  Atlantic. 

The  railways  helped  the  prairie  mi¬ 
grants  greatly  on  their  eastward  march  ; 
indeed,  what  is  the  good  of  railways  if  it 
isn’t  to  facilitate  communications  between 
place  and  place  f  And  the  run  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  exactly  suited  tbe  weeds,  for  almost 
all  tbe  great  trunk  lines  of  America  lie  due 
east  and  west,  so  as  to  bring  the  com  and 
pork  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  great 
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shipping  poris  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
But  they  brought  the  pests  of  agriculture 
just  as  well.  The  waste  spaces  along  their 
sides  form  everywhere  beautiful  nurseries 
for  weeds  to  multiply  in  ;  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  north-west  winds,  which  in  America 
blow  on  an  average  three  days  out  of  four 
the  year  round,  carried  their  winged  seeds 
bravely  onward  toward  the  unconscious 
fanns  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
Another  way,  however,  in  which  the  prai¬ 
rie  plagues  spread  even  more  insidiously 
was  by  the  e;istern  farmer  using  western 
seed,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  to  sow 
his  fields  with,  and  thus  introducing  the 
foe  in  full  force  with  his  own  hands  into 
his  doomed  domain.  One  of  the  worst 
ests  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  has  thus 
een  naturalized  in  Canada  through  the 
use  of  Western  clover-seed.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  prairie  weeds  were  unknown 
everywhere  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ; 
now,  they  dispute  possession  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  buttercups,  dandelions,  or  goose- 
foots,  and  will  soon,  in  virtue  of  their 
sturdier  and  stringier  prairie  constitution, 
habituated  to  long  drought  or  broiling 
sunshine,  live  down  those  damp-loving  and 
dainty  cis-Atlantic  weeds. 

In  time,  too,  they  must  reach  Europe  ; 
and  here  they  will  in  many  cases  almost 
entirely  swamp  our  native  vegetation.  In 
fact  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
with  the  increase  of  intercourse  all  over 
the  world,  a  few  hardy  cosmopolitan  weeds 
must  tend  in  the  long  run  to  divide  the 
empire  of  life,  and  map  out  the  cultivable 
plains  of  the  globe  between  them.  Symp¬ 
toms  of  this  tendency  have  long  been 
noted,  and  are  growing  clearer  and  clearer 
every  day  before  our  eyes.  Weeds  are 
keeping  well  abreast  of  the  march  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  are  marching,  too,  wherever  (like 
the  missionaries)  they  find  a  door  opened 
in  front  of  them.  In  fact,  they  stand  in 
the  very  van  of  progress,  and  sometimes 
spread  even  into  uncivilized  tracts  as  fast 
as  the  Salvationist,  the  slave-trader,  and  the 
dealer  in  rum,  rifles,  and  patent  medicines 
generally. 

Now,  every  country,  however  uncivil¬ 
ized,  has  a  few  true  weeds  of  its  own- 
local  plants  which  manage  to  live  on  among 
the  cleared  spaces  by  the  native  huts,  or 
in  the  patches  of  yam,  Indian  com,  and 
plantain.  The  best  of  these  weeds — that 
is  to  say,  the  weediest — may  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  struggle  for  life  even  with 


the  well-developed  *  and  fully-equipped 
plagues  of  more  cultivated  countries. 
Thus,  even  before  the  opening  out  of  the 
prairie  region,  a  few  American  plants  of 
the  baser  sort  had  already  established  them¬ 
selves  by  hook  or  by  crook  in  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the  dry  and  congenial  Med¬ 
iterranean  region.  I  don’t  count  cases 
like  that  of  the  Canadian  river- stopper, 
the  plant  that  clogs  with  its  long  waving 
tresses  all  our  canals  and  navigable  streams, 
because  there  the  advantage  of  Canada, 
with  its  endless  network  of  sluggish  water¬ 
ways,  is  immediately  obvious  ;  a  plant  de¬ 
veloped  under  such  special  conditions  must 
almost  certainly  live  down  with  ease  and 
grace  our  poor  little  English  crowfoots  and 
brookweeds.  But  the  Canadian  fleabane, 
a  scrubby,  dusty,  roadside  annual,  with 
endless  little  fluffy  fruits  as  light  as  air, 
has,  for  more  than  a  century,  held  its  own 
in  the  greatest  abundance  as  a  highway 
vagabond  in  almost  all  temperate  and  hot 
climates  ;  while  the  Virginian  milkweed, 
also  favored  by  its  cottony  seeds,  is  now 
as  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
World  as  in  the  barren  parts  of  its  native 
continent  I  don’t  doubt  that  in  time 
these  picked  weeds  of  all  the  open  low¬ 
land  regions,  but  more  especially  those  of 
the  prairies,  the  pampas,  the  steppes,  and 
the  veldt,  will  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
the  habitable  globe.  They  are  the  fittest 
for  their  own  particular  purpose,  and  fit¬ 
ness  is  all  that  nature  cares  about.  We 
shall  thus  lose  a  great  deal  in  picturesque 
variety  between  country  and  country,  be¬ 
cause  the  main  features  of  the  vegetation 
will  be  everywhere  the  same,  no  matter 
where  we  go,  as  they  already  are  in  Europe 
and  Eastern  America.  Toujourg  perdrix 
is  bad  enough,  but  toujourg  lait  d'dne — 
always  sow-thistle — is  surely  something  too 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

Nevertheless,  the  symptoms  of  this 
dead-level  cosmopolitanization  of  the 
world’s  flora  abound  to  the  discerning  eye 
everywhere  around  us.  At  least  three 
North  American  weeds  have  already  made 
good  their  hold  in  England,  and  one  of 
them,  the  latest  comer,  a  harmless  little 
Claytonia  from  the  north-western  States, 
is  spreading  visibly  every  year  under  my 
own  eyes  in  my  own  part  of  Surrey. 
Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Brewer,  of  Reigate, 
noted  with  interest  in  his  garden  at  that 
town  the  appearance  of  a  small  exotic 
Veronica  ;  the  “  interesting”  little  plant 
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is  now  by  far  a  commoner  pest  in  all  the 
fields  of  southern  England  than  almost  any 
one  of  onr  native  knotweeds,  thistles,  or 
charlocks.  The  Peruvian  galinsoga  (I 
apologize  for  its  not  having  yet  acquir^ 
an  English  name  ;  our  farmers  will  find 
one  for  it  before  many  years)  has  spread 
immensely  in  Italy  and  the  Riviera,  and 
now  grows  quite  commonly  wild  on  the 
roadsides  about  Kew,  whence  it  will  swoop 
in  time  with  devouring  effect  upon  the 
surrounding  counties.  Elsewhere  in  the 
world  onr  European  thistles  have  usurped 
whole  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the 
plains  of  La  Plata,  while  in  Australia  the 
South  African  Capeweed,  a  most  pngna- 
eions  com{K)8ite,  has  rendered  vast  areas 
of  sheep-walk  unfit  for  grazing.  These 
are  but  a  few  out  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
stances  which  might  easily  be  given  of  the 
way  in  which  the  cosmopolitan  weed  is 
driving  ont  the  native  vegetation  all  over 
the  world,  just  as  the  brown  rat  of  the 
Lower  Volga  has  driven  ont  the  old  black 
rat  in  every  civilized  land,  and  as  the 
Enropcan  house-fly  and  the  Asiatic  cock¬ 
roach  have  driven  ont  the  less  pestiferous 
flies,  crickets,  and  midges  of  most  other 
countries. 

Finally,  let  ns  give  the  devil  his  due. 
These  weeds  do  not  necessarily  in  every 
case  live  down  all  kinds  of  cultivated 


plants  ;  it  is  an  open  fight  between  them, 
in  which  victory  inclines  sometimes  to  one 
side  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  Thus 
sorrel  and  knotweed  are  terrible  plagues  in 
New  Zealand,  but  they  yield  at  last  to  ju¬ 
dicious  treatment  if  the  ground  is  thor¬ 
oughly  sown  with  red  clover.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  white  clover  is  strong 
enough  to  live  down  all  the  native  New 
Zealand  weeds,  if  onr  coarsest  English 
hawkweed  once  gets  into  the  soil,  with  its 
deep  taproot  and  its  many-winged  seeds, 
the  clover  is  nowhere  in  the  hopeless  strug¬ 
gle  with  that  most  masterful  composite. 
Once  more,  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us  that  the 
Capeweed,  long  considered  **  unextemiina- 
ble”  in  Australia,  has  succumbed,  after 
many  trials,  to  the  dense  herbage  formed 
by  cnltivated  lucerne  and  choice  grasses. 
In  this  way  man  will  have  to  fight  and 
conquer  the  cosmopolitan  weed  all  the 
world  over  when  its  time  comes,  and  will 
succeed  in  the  end.  But  his  commercial 
and  agricultural  success  will  be  but  a  small 
consolation  after  all  to  the  lover  of  nature 
for  that  general  vulgarization  and  equali¬ 
zation  of  the  world’s  flora  which  universal 
culture  and  increased  intercourse  must  al¬ 
most  of  necessity  bring  in  their  train  to 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. — 
Comkill  Magazine. 
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The  story  of  the  lives  of  those  remark¬ 
able  women  who,  as  leaders  of  brilliant 
talons,  have  witnessed  the  leading  men  of 
the  day  in  French  society,  literature  and 
politics  at  their  feet,  can  never  be  void  of 
interest.  Many  of  them  indeed,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sydney  Smith,  “  violated  all 
the  common  duties  of  life,  though  they 
gave  very  pleasant  little  suppers  bnt  in 
in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  Madame  Rb- 
camier  differed  widely  from  her  predeces¬ 
sors,  for  not  even  at  the  zenith  of  her 
celebrity  was  the  slightest  breath  of  scan¬ 
dal  ever  associated  with  her  name,  and 
though  the  list  of  the  conquests  of  Don 
Giovanni  pales  before  the  catalogue  of  her 
triumphs,  and  though  half  her  lifetime 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  creating  the 
most  passionate  attachments,  and  the 
other  half  to  have  been  passed  in  taming 
them  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  friend¬ 


ships,  so  vigilantly  does  she  appear  to  have 
guarded  her  good  name  that  she  was  li¬ 
kened  to  the  “  nymph  Arethusa  bearing 
the  nnmingled  freshness  of  her  stream 
through  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea.” 

Of  bourgeois  origin,  and  with  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  literary  gifts  or  what  was  called 
esprit,  it  may  be  asked  what  was  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  spell  which  enabled  the  en¬ 
chantress  to  exercise  a  sway  so  potent  over 
the  Parisian  world  f  The  answer  to  this 
question  roust  be  sought  in  the  influence 
of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  an  intense  de¬ 
sire  to  please.  But  her  story  must  speak 
for  itself. 

Jnlie  Adelaide  Bernard  was  born  at 
Lyons,  where  her  father  was  a  notary, 
December  4,  1777.  He  was  handsome, 
and  married  t«>  a  pretty  blonde,  from  whom 
his  daughter  inherited  the  exquisite  and 
unmatchable  beauty  to  which  she  was 
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mainly  indebted  for  her  celebrity.  Broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  she  had  none,  whence  per¬ 
haps  it  arose  tliat  she  was  quickly  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  shelter  of  the  convent 
which  had  been  her  early  home,  and  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  endless  round  of  ceremonies 
and  processions,  the  clouds  of  incense, 
the  chants  and  flowers  which  had  been 
associated  with  her  every  day  existence 
were  thenceforth  buta  va^ue,  sweet  dream. 

^  About  the  year  1784  M.  Bernard  obtained 
an  appointment  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
shortly  afterward  joined  by  the  youthful 
Juliette.  Amonfi'  the  most  frequent  visit 
ors  at  her  father’s  house  was  Barrere,  to 
whose  friendly  influence  the  family  were 
indebted  for  their  safety  during  the  stormy 
days  of  the  Revolution,  and  M.  Rose  Re- 
camier,  son  of  a  hosier  at  Lyons,  a  wealthy 
Parisian  banker,  destined  to  become  the 
young  lady’s  husband.  M.  Recamier  — 
somewhat  of  a  supernumerary  on  the 
scenes  to  l>e  descril»ed — seems  to  have 
been  a  good-looking  but  weak  man,  ready 
to  oblige  his  friends  while  they  lived,  and 
equally  ready  to  be  separated  from  them 
by  the  hand  of  Death.  During  the  Ter¬ 
ror  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
guillotine,  and  witnessed  the  sad  end  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  as  well  as  many  of 
his  acquaintances,  with  the  view  of  hard¬ 
ening  himself,  as  he  said,  against  the  time 
when  his  own  hour  should  likewise  come. 
When  M.  Recamier  proposed  marriage  to 
the  child  whose  beauty  he  had  watched  in 
its  development,  he  was  forty-two  years 
of  age  and  she  fifteen.  No  dithculties 
seemed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  fair 
Juliette,  who  at  once  accepted  the  worthy 
banker  without  apprehension  or  repug¬ 
nance.  He  had  ever  been  kind  and  gen¬ 
erous  in  her  infant  days,  had  given  her,  as 
she  said,  her  prettiest  dulls,  what  doubt 
therefore  that  he  would  prove  himself  u» 
tnari  plein  de  enmplaitanee.  And  so  it  be¬ 
fell  that  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Itevo- 
lution  — the  very  yea>  indeed  that  the  King 
and  Queen  were  put  tu  death — these  two 
were  married  ;  but  the  tie  which  bound 
them  was  but  nominal,  Madame  Rdcamier 
received  only  her  name  from  her  husband, 
and  the  relations  between  the  banker  and 
his  young  and  beautiful  wife  remained 
ever  of  a  filial  and  parental  character. 

No  long  time,  however,  elapsed  ere  the 
lady  was  to  take  her  place  among  the 
reigning  beauties  of  the  day.  She  had  in¬ 
deed  been  prepared  for  such  a  position 


from  her  earliest  years  ;  when  a  tiny  child, 
a  watchful  neighbor  who  caught  her  climb¬ 
ing  a  fence  to  steal  his  fruit  was  so  sub¬ 
dued  by  her  charms  as  she  sat  crying  on 
the  wall  that  she  escaped  with  no  heavier 
punishment  than  an  apronful  of  fruit.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  she  had  been  singled 
out  by  Marie  Antoinette  from  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  strangers  assembled  to  gaze 
on  royalty  at  Versailles  ;  and  now,  the 
churches  l>eing  reopened  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  as  she  handed  round  the  alms  bag  at 
S.  Roch,  the  people  mounted  chairs,  pil¬ 
lars,  even  the  altars  of  the  side  chapels  in 
Older  to  see  her,  and  at  Longchamps — 
then  in  full  vogue  —  every  voice  pro¬ 
nounced  that  she  was  the  fairest.  She 
excelled  especially  in  dancing,  and  her  be¬ 
witching  evolutions  in  the  “  shawl  dance” 
served  Madame  de  Stael  as  a  model  in 
“Corinne.” 

It  was  :n  connection  with  negotiations 
preliminary  to  the  purchase  of  M.  Neck- 
er’s  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Mont  B'anc 
(Chaussee  d’Antin)  by  her  husband,  that 
she  was  first  introduced  to  Madame  de 
Stael.  The  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened 
into  inseparable  friendship,  so  that,  as 
Madame  ilamelin  laughingly  observed,  the 
most  certain  way  to  insure  the  presence  of 
either  of  the  ladies  in  society,  was  to  in¬ 
vite  them  both.  It  was  at  her  house  that 
a  young  man,  delighted  at  finding  himself 
seated  between  Madame  Recamier  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  complimented  them  by 
thanking  his  host  for  thus  placing  him  be¬ 
tween  wit  and  beauty  ;  the  Swedish  Am¬ 
bassadress,  who  was  not  handsome,  there¬ 
upon  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  her  life  that  she  had  ever  been  called 
beautiful. 

In  the  month  of  December  1797,  the 
Government  resolved  to  celebrate  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy  by 
giving  a  triumphant  fete.  In  the  first 
court  of  the  Luxembourg  palace,  an  altar 
and  statue  of  Liberty  were  erected,  at  the 
foot  of  which  sat  the  five  Directors  in  full 
Roman  costume,  and  in  one  of  the  seats 
reserved  for  those  who  had  been  s[>ecially 
invited,  Madame  Recamier  found  place. 
She  had  never  seen  the  youthful  general, 
and,  anxious  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  his 
features,  she  rose  for  that  purpose.  By 
this  movement,  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
were  attracted  to  her,  and  her  surpassing 
loveliness  was  greeted  by  a  spontaneous 
burst  of  admiration.  The  sound  by  no 
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means  escaped  the  ears  of  the  hero  of  the 
day.  Turning  to  see  what  object  could 
possibly  have  served  to  divert  public  at¬ 
tention  from  the  victor  of  Castiglione  and 
Rivoli,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  young  woman 
dressed  in  white  ;  and  the  frown  with 
which  he  greeted  her  was  of  such  unen¬ 
durable  severity  that  she  hastily  resumed 
her  seat.  Such  was  the  first  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Madame  Recamier  and  Napoleon. 
It  was  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  later, 
when  Lucien  Bonaparte,  at  the  time  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age  and  married,  be¬ 
came  passionately  enamored  of  the  great¬ 
est  beauty  of  the  time,  and  hesitated  not 
to  express  his  feelings  in  a  series  of  vehe- 
ment  and  vulgar  love  letters,  written  in  the 
character  of  Romeo.  Madame  Recamier 
appealed  to  her  husband,  who  seems  to 
have  pointed  out  the  danger  of  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  with  a  man  in  so  influen¬ 
tial  a  position  as  the  brother  of  General 
Bonaparte,  and  to  have  suggested  the 
adoption  of  some  middle  course  between 
encouragement  and  total  rejection.  Though 
Lucien  withdrew  discomfited,  Madame 
Recamier  continued  to  frequent  his  house, 
and  there  it  was  that  she  once  again  en¬ 
countered  the  First  Consul  at  a  ball. 
Dressed,  as  was  her  custom,  entirely  in 
white,  with  necklace  and  bracelets  of 
pearls,  she  was  the  object  of  universal  ad¬ 
miration.  “  Whv  did  you  not  come  and 
sit  next  me  f”  ciemanded  Napoleon,  on 
rising  from  the  table.  She  replied  that 
she  could  not,  unauthorised,  have  pre¬ 
sumed  upon  taking  such  a  liberty.  “  V'ou 
did  wrong,”  said  Bonaparte,  ”  it  was  your 
place.” 

In  the  year  1805,  while  Madame  R6ca- 
mier  was  residing  at  the  Chateau  de 
Clichy,  her  country  house  near  Paris, 
whose  beautiful  park  stretched  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Consul,  mean¬ 
while  become  Emperor,  once  more  l)e- 
thought  him  of  the  lady  with  whose  attrac¬ 
tions  he  had  been  so  deeply  impressed,  and 
whether  deeming  it  politic  to  fonn  an  al¬ 
liance  with  so  fascinating  an  opponent,  or 
coveting  her  beauty  as  an  ornament  to  his 
new-made  court,  or  perhaps,  as  has  been 
sn^ested,  for  ends  still  viler,  despatched 
Fouche,  the  crafty  Minister  of  Police,  the 
savage  .  proconsul  of  Nevers  —  strange 
bearer  of  a  love  tale — to  urge  upon  Ma¬ 
dame  Recamier’s  acceptance  the  post  of 
lady  of  honor.  Futile  in  result,  however, 
was  this  requisition,  and  a  refusal,  though 


couched  in  terms  the  least  offensive,  and 
even  breathing  the  honeyed  accents  of 
gratitude,  paved  the  way  for  persecution 
relentless  as  it  was  petty. 

The  circle  of  Madame  Recamier’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  at  this  time  embraced  elements 
the  most  diverse  and  discordant  in  the 
newly  formed  society  of  Paris — the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  old  nobleate  returned  from  exile, 
combined  with  the  new  men  who  were  in¬ 
debted  to  talent  and  military  glory  for  the 
rank  to  which  they  had  recently  attained. 
Thus  among  those  who  frequented  her 
soirees,  were  the  Due  de  Guignes,  Barrere, 
Lucien,  Eugene  Beauliarnais,  Fouche, 
Bernadutte,  Massena  (who  wore  her  white 
favor  on  his  arm  throughout  the  siege  of 
Genoa),  Moreau,  who  had  married  her 
cousin,  besides  literary  men  such  as  M.  de 
la  Harpe — the  French  Quintilian — whose 
le<-tures  she  attended  at  the  Athenseuin. 
But  amid  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  none 
shone  more  pre  eminent  than  Duke  Ma- 
thieu  de  Montmorency,  who,  upward  of 
twenty  years  later,  represented  France  at 
the  congress  of  Verona,  with  whom  an  in¬ 
timacy  was  established  which  was  only 
terminated  twenty-seven  years  later  by  the 
touching  and  impressive  death  of  the  duke, 
who  suddenly  full  backward  and  expired 
while  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  in 
church.  Good  Fritlay  1826.  Ever  devoted 
and  disinterested,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the 
danger  to  which  Madame  Recamier  was 
especially  exposed,  and  his  counsels  pre¬ 
served  her  from  many  a  youthful  folly  : 
but  when  Chateaubriand  the  monopolist 
took  first  place  in  her  affections,  he  retired 
somewhat  into  the  background. 

During  the  brief  interval  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens  (1802)  Madame  Recamier,  rec¬ 
ommended  to  English  society  by  introduc¬ 
tions  from  one  of  her  adorers,  the  veteran 
Due  de  Guiche  who  had  l>eeq ambassador 
in  England  some  thirty  years  before, 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
this  country.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  and 
fashion,  of  veils  k  I’lphig^nie  harmonizing 
with  the  perfect  oval  of  her  face,  and  hair 
worn  off  one  eyebrow  k  la  Recamier,  had 
preceded  her  ;  and  when  she  appeared  in 
Kensington  Gardens  with  a  companion, 
“  both  in  white,  with  white  veils  and  vio¬ 
let-colored  parasols,”  such  was  the  curios¬ 
ity  and  rudeness  of  the  mob  by  which 
they  were  hustled  that  the  ladies  were  ter¬ 
ribly  frightened  and  with  difficulty  regained 
their  carriage.  During  this  visit  she  sat 
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to  Cosway  for  her  portrait,  perhaps  the 
most  faithful  resemblance  of  her  existin;^, 
not  even  excepting  the  fine  picture  by 
Gerard,  painter  of  kings  and  king  of 
painters,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
Chateaubriand  assures  us  that  her  portrait, 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  was  widely  circu¬ 
lated  in  England,  and  was  thence  carried 
to  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  Ballanche  com¬ 
menting  on  this  circumstance  remarked 
“  that  it  was  beauty  returning  to  the  land 
of  its  birth,” 

Arrived  once  more  at  home,  Madame 
Recamier  was  present  at  the  trial  of  her 
friend  Moreau,  implicated  (though  she  be¬ 
lieved  him  wholly  innocent  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion)  in  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  Pichegiu 
and  George  Cadoudal.  Nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  gloom  and  terror  which  reigned 
at  this  period.  Between  the  arrest  and 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  terri- 
ble  events  were  known  to  have  occurred  : 
the  Due  d'Enghien  had  been  seized,  and 
after  a  mock  trial  shot  at  dead  of  night 
beneath  his  prison  walls,  and  the  spectre 
of  Pichegrn  seemed  as  though  it  hovered 
over  the  heads  of  the  accused,  for  he  had 
been  mysteriously  strangled  in  his  ceil. 
Madame  Recamier  was  attended  upon  this 
occasion  by  a  near  relation  of  her  husband, 
M.  Brillat  Savarin,  a  magistrate  of  gas¬ 
tronomic  fame,  and  the  moment  she  raised 
her  veil,  Moreau  recognized  her,  rose  and 
bowed  to  her,  and  she  returned  his  saluta¬ 
tion,  as  she  expresses  it  ”  with  emotion 
and  respect.”  But  this  interview — if 
such  it  may  be  called — was  to  be  the  last  ; 
it  was  deemed  wiser  that  she  should  not 
again  attend  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
for  Napoleon  was  displeased  by  her  ap- 

ftearance.  exclaiming  sharply,  when  he 
leard  that  she  had  been  present,  “  VV’^hat 
was  Madame  Recamier  doing  there  ?” 

Hitherto  we  have  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Juliette  Recamier  floating  along  the 
flood-tide  of  success,  but  for  her,  as  for 
others,  were  appointed  times  <  f  anxiety 
and  suffering,  as  well  as  scenes  of  triumph 
and  rejoicing,  and  she  was  erelong  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  power  whose  stability  she 
had  been  somewhat  too  prone  to  depreci¬ 
ate,  could  on  occasion  be  employed  to  do 
the  bidding  of  passions  the  most  petty  and 
unworthy.  Her  husband’s  banking  house 
having  become  embarrassed,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  to  the  bank  of  France  for 
the  loan  of  a  million  of  francs,  by  which 
the  ditflcnlty  could  be  tided  over.  The 


accommodation,  however,  which  needed 
the  Emperor’s  sanction,  was  refused,  the 
bank  stopped  payment  (1806),  and  at  the 
age  of  five  and-twenty,  in  the  very  zenith 
of  her  beauty  and  power,  Madame  R^ca- 
mier  was  suddenly  deprived  of  the  fabu¬ 
lous  luxury  and  splendor  with  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  surrounded.  But  no¬ 
wise  daunted,  she  met  the  disaster  with 
the  same  calm  resolntion  as  characterized 
her  in  the  most  trying  events  of  her  life. 
Everything  was  surrendered  to  the  credit¬ 
ors  ;  plate,  jewels,  the  bright  accessories 
of  the  shrine  wherein  so  much  beauty  had 
sat  enthroned  ;  all  were  sold,  and  Madame 
Recamier  retired  with  her  husband  to  the 
comprratively  humble  shelter  of  a  small 
apartment.  But  even  thus,  she  became 
the  object  of  universal  interest  and  respect. 
All  Paris  was  at  her  door  ;  and  Junot — 
one  of  the  warmest  of  her  friends — on  re¬ 
joining  his  Imperial  master  in  Germany, 
so  far  allowed  his  zeal  to  get  the  better  of 
his  discretion  as  to  expatiate  for  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  delectation  on  the  extent  of  sym¬ 
pathy  shown.  ‘‘They  could  not  have 
paid  more  honor  to  the  widow  of  a  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France  who  had  lost  her  husband 
on  the  field  of  battle,”  was  the  Emperor’s 
{>etulant  reply. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Madame  de 
Stael  (exiled  from  Paris  in  18(XI),  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  her  friend’s  einbanassed  po¬ 
sition,  invited  her  to  Coppet,  a  delightful 
residence  which  she  occupied  near  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  Incidents  such  as  character¬ 
ized  her  whole  career  awaited  her  here 
also,  and  a  new  personage  makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  scene  of  her  triumphs, 
in  the  shape  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Saalfeld  (Oct.  1806),  where  his 
eldest  brother.  Prince  Louis,  was  killed. 
Handsome,  brave,  chivalrous,  and  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  young  prince 
at  once  fell  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  the 
fair  inmate  of  Coppet,  implored  her  to 
obtain  a  divorce  and  to  marry  him. 
Touched,  it  may  well  have  been,  by  the 
devotion  of  royalty  under  misfortune,  and 
influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  favoring  coun¬ 
sel  of  her  hostess,  Madame  Recamier  yield¬ 
ed  a  somewhat  hesitating  consent,  and 
even  wrote  to  her  husband  proposing  the 
formal  dissolution  of  their  marriage.  M. 
Recamier  professed  his  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  her  wishes,  but  appealed  at  the 
same  time  to  her  better  feelings,  and  to 
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the  memory  of  days  ji^one  by,  ere  misfor¬ 
tune  had  fallen  upon  his  house.  The  re¬ 
monstrance  was  not  without  its  effect,  the 
remembrance  of  all  her  husband’s  indul¬ 
gence  came  back  upon  her.  Catholic  scruples 
and  dread  of  quitting  her  country  did  the 
rest  ;  the  glamour  which  had  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  cast  over  her  imagination  passed 
away,  and  the  lady  returned  to  Paris  in 
order  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  her  prom, 
ise.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  prince  was 
not  informed  of  her  resolution  ;  she  trust¬ 
ed  that  time  and  absence — those  two  po¬ 
tent  factors  in  assuaging  the  pangs  of  un¬ 
requited  affection — would  render  less  pain¬ 
ful  the  destruction  of  his  hopes  ;  nor  was 
it  until  three  or  four  years  later,  when, 
tortured  by  anxieties,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  that  she  sum¬ 
moned  courage  to  give  the  coup  de  grdce 
to  his  expectations.  Meanwhile,  she  bad 
sent  him  her  portrait,  which  was  the 
brightest  ornament  of  his  home  at  IWrlin 
until  its  return  to  Madame  Hecamier  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  last  wishes  in  1845,  and 
presented  him  with  a  ring,  which,  at  bis 
earnest  desire,  was  buried  with  him.  Al¬ 
beit  thus  discomfited.  Prince  Augustus 
continued  to  correspond  with  Madame 
Recamier  till  the  year  1815,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  Paris  with  the  allied  armies,  at  the 
head  of  th#  Prussian  artillery,  and  his  last 
interview  with  her  took  place  as  late  as 
1825,  when  he  found  her  in  her  retreat  at 
the  Abbaye-aux-bois. 

The  penalty  of  exile  which  Madame 
R^carnier  now  incurred  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  of  paying  a  thirty-six  hours’  visit 
to  Madame  de  Stael — the  entire  edition  of 
whose  celebrated  work  on  Germany,  which 
abounded  with  allusions  to  the  Imperial 
police,  had  been  seized,  and  who  was  con¬ 
templating  departure  to  America — though 
it  involved  no  more  than  prohibition  to  re¬ 
side  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
of  Paris,  may  be  regarded  as  the  crowning 
act  of  Napoleon’s  revenge.  She  fixed  upon 
Ch41oti8  as  her  place  of  exile,  subsequently 
removing  to  Lyons  where  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  M.  Ballanche,  who,  from 
the  first  day  that  he  met  her,  became  her 
abject  slave.  He  was  the  son  of  a  printer, 
and  more  favored  by  gifts  of  intellect  than 
by  external  advantages.  He  was  in  fact 
extremely  ugly,  and  his  ugliness  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  unskilled  treatment  of 
a  charlatan,  who  had  used  such  violent 
means  for  the  cure  of  chronic  headache  as 


to  necessitate  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  jaw-bone  ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  much  in  bis  society  with¬ 
out  being  attracted  by  the  charm  of  his 
conversation  and  manner.  An  episode  of 
the  first  interview  between  Madame  Ra¬ 
inier  and  M.  Ballanche  deems  prophetic  of 
the  nature  of  their  whole  subsequent  in¬ 
tercourse.  Exerting  himself  to  the  very’ 
utmost  to  prove  agreeable,  M.  Ballanche 
observed  the  lady  turn  pale,  and  on  asking 
the  reason,  Madame  Recamier,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  fainting,  confessed  the 
cause  of  her  indisposition.  Poor  Ballanche 
had  caused  his  shoes  to  be  new  blacked  in 
honor  of  the  interview  and  the  odor  was 
insupportable  to  her.  Without  a  word 
he  quietly  withdrew,  deposited  the  offend¬ 
ing  shoes  outside  the  door,  re-entered  the 
room  as  though  nothing  bad  happened  and 
resumed  the  conversation  exactly  where  he 
left  it.  Of  the  three  whose  names  are 
most  intimately  associated  as  friends  of 
Madame  Recamier,  the  palm  for  sincerity 
and  devotion  must  be  yielded  to  M.  Bal¬ 
lanche.  The  Duke  de  Montmorency, 
shocked  at  her  love  of  dissipation,  was  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  convert  her,  but  Ballanche 
thought  she  was  perfect  and  loved  all  whom 
she  loved,  not  even  excepting  Chateau¬ 
briand  with  his  egotism  and  vanity. 
“  You  are  my  star  of  destiny,”  he  writes 
to  her,  ”  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  sur¬ 
vive  you  ;  were  you  to  enter  your  tomb  of 
white  marble,  a  grave  must  be  dng  at  once 
for  me,  wherein  I  also  may  be  laid.” 
Ballanche  died  1847  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  which  was  two  years  later  to 
receive  all  that  was  mortal  of  Madame  Re¬ 
camier.  She  was  then  old  and  blind,  and 
in  her  anxiety  to  soothe  bis  dying  mo¬ 
ments,  neglected  precautions  recommend¬ 
ed  to  her  after  an  operation  just  performed 
upon  her  eyes,  and  with  the  do<^  of  tears 
which  she  shed  by  his  couch  was  lost  for¬ 
ever  all  hope  of  recovering  her  sight. 

At  the  time  when  Madame  Recamier 
visited  Rome  in  1813,  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world  was  bereft  of  its  Pontiff 
and  was  simply  the  headquarters  of  a 
French  prefect  who  administered  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Tiber.  She  opened  her 
talon  in  the  Palazzo  Fiano,  where  among 
others  she  received  Canova,  who  almost 
by  stealth  transferred  her  bust  to  marble, 
and  whose  brother  the  abbh  penned  a  daily 
sonnet  to  la  bellistima  Zuliita.  From 
Rome  she  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  she 
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wan  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  precedence  being 
assigned  her  even  over  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  The  times  were  critical  and  Murat’s 
position  was  just  then  one  of  exceeding 
perplexity.  To  save  his  crown  he  bad 
joined  the  coalition  against  the  brother-in- 
law  to  whom  he  owed  his  greatness,  and 
it  was  from  the  balcony  of  Queen  Caro, 
line’s  apartment  that  Madame  Kecamier 
beheld  the  British  fleet  entering,  by  Murat’s 
invitation,  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the 
lovely  bay. 

Three  years  of  husbandless  but  by  no 
means  solitary  wandering  were  terminated 
by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  gates  of  Paris 
were  once  more  opened  to  her,  and  she 
immediately  bent  her  steps  homeward. 
Her  beauty  was  still  in  full  and  perfect 
flower,  and  to  all  her  other  channs  was 
now  added  the  prestige  of  innocence  long 
persecuted  by  the  fallen  power.  Her 
mother’s  fortune,  which  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand  francs,  added  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  M.  Hecamier’s  industry,  enabled 
her  once  again  to  surround  herself  with 
the  comforts  and  indulgences  of  life.  Old 
friends  were  not  wanting  to  welcome  her 
return,  Madame  de  Stael  was  in  Paris,  and 
the  widow  of  Moreau  (who  met  death 
stricken  by  a  French  bullet  when  serving 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  army)  from 
whom  she  had  been  separated  by  ten  long 
years  of  exile.  Three  generations  of  Mont- 
morencys  were  to  be  seen  in  her  talon,  and 
it  was  on  observing  the  impression  made 
by  Madame  Kecamier  upon  bis  grandson 
Henri,  that  the  old  duke  remarked  so 
gracefully  “  that  though  they  did  not  die 
of  it,  all  neveKheless  were  wounded.”  It 
was  at  this  period,  and  at  Madame  de 
StaiM’s,  that  the  fair  Juliette  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  words  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  her  the 
first  time  he  saw  her  after  the  crowning 
victory  over  his  illustrious  enemy — Je  I'ai 
hien  battu — that  the  somewhat  dubious  as¬ 
sertion  has  been  hazarded  that  his  homage 
was  unwelcome.  The  truth  probaldy  was 
that  from  motives  of  patriotism  she  dis¬ 
liked  the  duke  ;  at  any  rate  she  preserved 
a  selection  of  bis  effusions  and  ridiculed 
him  as  unable  to  spell  correctly  two  con¬ 
secutive  words  of  French. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  death  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  in  1818,  that  the  intimacy 
between  Chateaubriand  and  Juliette  Re- 


camier  commenced  while  she  was  living  in 
a  hotel.  Rue  d’Anjoii,  which  she  had  pur¬ 
chased  and  fitted  up  and  wherein  she 
hoped  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  peace 
and  security.  But  a  fresh  reverse  of  for¬ 
tune  occurring  in  1820,  she  resolved  no 
longer  to  form  part  of  her  husband’s  fam¬ 
ily,  but  while  engaging  to  maintain  him 
out  of  the  wreck  of  her  own  fortune,  she 
determined  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  hired  apartments  from  the 
nuns  of  the  Abbaye-aux-bois,  a  little  con¬ 
vent  which  lay  somewhat  withdrawn  from 
the  street  in  the  midst  of  the  fashionable 
F'aubourg  8.  Germain.  This  then  was  the 
final  retreat  which  she  rendered  famous  by 
thirty  years  of  residence.  In  her  “  cell  ” 
she  lived  alone,  but  she  dutifully  procured 
a  lodging  for  her  husband  (who  died  in 
183U)  in  the  neighborhood,  and  provided 
him  and  Ballanche  with  their  daily  dinner. 
But  though  her  talon  ever  remained  a 
temple,  the  object  of  worship,  by  degrees, 
was  changed,  the  idol  of  former  days  be¬ 
came  the  priestess,  while  Chateaubriand 
who  had  quickly  won  the  first  place,  if  not 
in  the  heart,  at  least  in  the  imagination  of 
Madame  Reoamier,  occupied  the  shrine 
and  was  worshipjMid,  as  it  has  been  said, 
like  the  Grand  Ijama  himself.  When  he 
deigned  to  talk,  everybody  was  bound  to 
listen,  when  he  was  moderately  tired  of  a 
speaker,  he  stroked  an  ugly  cat,  placed 
purposely  in  a  chair  by  his  side,  when  he 
was  tired  beyond  endurance  be  began 
playing  with  a  bell-rope  which  lay  con¬ 
veniently  within  his  reach,  and  then  Ma¬ 
dame  Kecamier  would  immediately  rush  to 
the  rescue.  Now  and  then  the  hostess, 
who  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  the 
rest  round  in  a  circle,  would  relate  some 
anecdote  connected  with  earlier  days  ;  one 
such  relating  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  has  come 
down  to  us.  “  I  was  standing  one  day,” 
said  Madame  Kecamier,  ”  at  the  door  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador’s  hotel,  conversing 
with  the  King  ;  the  royal  caniage  was  in 
waitint;,  and  the  prince,  who  was  always 
very  gallant,  had  just  taken  leave  of  me, 
when  1  heard  a  gruff  voice  muttering  some¬ 
thing  close  to  my  ear,  I  turned  round,  and 
beheld  a  grenadier,  a  thorough  ‘  vieux  de 
la  vieille,’  who  had  posted  himself  by  the 
footway  as  a  sort  of  amateur  sentinel. 
‘  Citizen,’  he  blurted  out,  addressing  King 
Joseph,  ‘  thy  equipage  is  ready,’  then 
changing  his  tone  after  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  added,  *  Whenever  it  may  please 
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your  Majesty  to  step  in.’  ”  “  Every  day 

at  the  same  hour,”  says  one  of  his  biog* 
raphers,  “  exact  as  the  clock,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Rue  de  Sevres  saw  Chateau¬ 
briand  pass,  elegantly  dressed,  in  his  short 
redingote,  a  riding  whip  in  his  hand,  in 
the  direction  of  the  grille  of  the  Abbaye- 
aux-bois.  But  when  the  infirmities  of  age 
began  to  beset  him — when  instead  of 
walking  to  the  Abbaye,  be  was  compelled 
to  go  there  in  a  carriage — when,  after  hav¬ 
ing  long  climbed  the  stairs  lightly  enough, 
he  came  at  last  to  employ  the  support  of 
a  stick — and  when  finally  he  was  carried 
there  in  an  armchair  by  bis  servants — this 
decay  caused  him  to  abandon  himself  to 
rofound  and  incurable  melancholy.  As 
is  faculties  became  gradually  weaker,  he 
fell  back  more  and  more  on  himself,  and, 
unwilling  that  others  should  perceive  how 
his  mind  partook  with  his  body  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  years,  he  condemned  himself  to 
silence,  and  hardly  spoke  any  more.” 
His  attachment  to  Juliette  Kecamier,  how¬ 
ever,  sui^’ived  his  power  of  enjoyment, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  offered 
her  marriage,  and  would  scarce  pardon  her 
gentle  refusal.  Chateaubriand  expired  J uly 
4th,  1848,  wholly  exhausted  and  discon¬ 
tented  with  himself  and  the  world  ;  the 
cannon  of  Revolution  roared  round  the 
bed  of  the  dying  man  who  had  lost  all 
powers  of  speech,  but  bis  parting  agony 
was  hidden  from  the  sightless  orbs  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Recamier  ;  silence  and  darkness  thus 
meetly  preluding  an  eternal  separation, 
llis  remains  were  interred  in  Grand  Bey, 
a  lonely  islet  off  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

Such  briefly  was  the  personage  on  whom 
Madame  Recamier  lavished  the  sympathy 
of  her  declining  years.  Hard  as  might 
have  been  the  task  of  amusing  a  being  who 


was  no  longer  amnsable,  the  difficulty  was 
by  no  means  lessened  from  the  political 
rivalry  which  subsisted  between  M.  de 
Montmorency  and  Chateaubriand.  What 
wonder  that  the  talon  of  the  Abbaye-aux- 
bois  was  likened  by  one  of  the  wittiest 
Frenchmen  of  the  day  to  a  ‘*  Happy  Fam¬ 
ily,”  such  as  occasionally  perambulated 
the  streets  of  London,  consisting  of  a  cat, 
a  dog,  a  mouse,  a  rabbit  and  other  animals 
equally  dissimilar  in  their  natures  and 
which  may  nevertheless  be  seen  living  in 
the  same  cage  in  apparent  amity. 

Thus  left  alone  in  her  darkness — her  oc¬ 
cupation  gone — Madame  Recamier  did  not 
long  survive  the  comrades  of  her  life.  She 
would  indeed  often  speak  of  them  &s  though 
they  were  only  absent  fur  awhile,  and  at 
certain  moments  she  was  wont  to  say  that 
she  experienced  a  thought  of  them  so 
vivid,  that  it  seemed  to  her  almost  like  an 
apparition.  Her  early  impressions  of  soft 
conventual  devotion  ha«l  never  been 
effaced,  and  though  to  all  her  other  trials, 
blindness  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Madame 
du  Deffand,  superadded,  she  nevertheless 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  serenity  and  content¬ 
ment,  which  contrasted  favorably  with  the 
ennui  wherewith  Horace  Walpole’s  “  dear 
old  woman”  was  so  eternally  beset.  Thus 
she  lived,  and  thus,  in  May  1849,  she  died 
of  cholera — a  disease  of  which  she  had 
ever  entertained  a  special  dread — at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  ;  and  by  a  last  and 
singularly  happy  privilege,  the  terrible 
scourge  which  usually  leaves  such  sadden¬ 
ing  traces  behind  it  spared  the  form 
whence  the  spirit  had  fled,  and  in  the  re¬ 
pose  of  death  her  features  resumed  for 
awhile  the  original  and  extraordinary 
beauty  which  in  life  she  bad  so  highly 
prized. — Temple  Bar, 
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Ir  any  species  or  race  desires  a  contin¬ 
ued  existence,  then  above  all  things  it  is 
necessary  that  that  species  or  race  should 
go  on  reproducing  itself. 

This,  1  am  aware,  is  an  obvious  plati¬ 
tude  ;  but  I  think  it  was  John  Stuart  Mill 
who  once  said  there  were  such  things  in 
the  world  as  luminous  platitudes.  Some 
truths  are  so  often  taken  for  granted  in 


silence,  that  we  are  in  danger  at  times  of 
quite  losing  sight  of  them.  And  as  some 
good  friends  of  mine  have  lately  been  ac¬ 
cusing  me  of  ”  barren  paradoxes,”  I  am 
anxious  in  this  paper  to  avoid  all  ap{>ear- 
ance  of  paradox,  barren  or  fertile,  and  to 
confine  myself  strictly  to  the  merest  tru¬ 
isms.  Though  the  truisms,  to  be  sure, 
are  of  a  particular  sort  too  much  over- 
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looked  in  controversy  nowadays  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  modem  lady  writers. 

Let  us  look  then  briedy  at  the  needful 
conditions  under  which  alone  the  human 
race  can  go  on  reproducing  itself. 

If  every  woman  married,  and  every  wom¬ 
an  had  four  children,  population  would 
remain  just  stationary.  Or  rather,  if 
every  marriageable  adult  man  and  woman 
in  a  given  community  were  to  marry,  and 
if  every  marriage  proved  fertile,  on  the 
average,  to  the  extent  of  four  children, 
then,  under  favorable  circumstances,  that 
community,  I  take  it,  would  just  keep  up 
its  uumbers,  neither  increasing  nor  decreas¬ 
ing  from  generation  to  generation.  If  leas 
than  all  the  adult  men  and  women  married, 
or  if  the  marriages  proved  fertile  on  the 
average  to  a  less  degree  than  four  children 
apiece,  then  that  community  would  grow 
smaller  and  smaller.  In  order  that  the 
community  may  keep  up  to  its  normal 
level,  therefore,  either  all  adults  must 
marry  and  produce  to  this  extent,  or  else, 
fewer  marrying,  those  few  must  have 
families  exceeding  on  the  average  four 
children,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  abstention.  And  if  the  community  is 
to  increase  (which  on  Darwinian  principles 
I  believe  to  be  a  condition  precedent  of 
national  health  and  vigor),  then  cither  all 
adults  must  marry  and  produce  more  than 
four  children  apiece,  or  else,  fewer  marry¬ 
ing,  those  few  must  produce  as  many  more 
as  will  compensate  for  the  abstention  of 
the  remainder  and  form  a  small  surplus  in 
each  generation. 

In  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  deducing  (after  Mr.  F.  Gal- 
ton)  that  an  average  of  about  six  children 
per  marriage  (not  per  head  of  female  in¬ 
habitants)  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  population  just  stationary.  And  the 
actual  number  of  children  per  marriage  is 
a  little  in  excess  of  even  that  high  figure, 
thus  providing  for  the  regular  increase 
from  census  to  census  and  for  overflow  by 
emigration.  * 

These  facts,  all  platitudes  as  they  are, 
look  so  startling  at  Hrst  sight  that  they  will 
probably  need  for  the  unstatistical  reader 
a  little  explanation  and  simplification. 

Well,  suppose,  now,  every  man  and 
ever}'  woman  in  a  given  community  were 
to  marry  ;  and  suppose  they  were  in  each 
case  to  pnxluce  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl  ;  and  suppose  those  childreu  were  in 
every  case  to  attain  maturity  :  why,  then. 


the  next  generation  would  exactly  repro¬ 
duce  the  last,  each  father  being  represent¬ 
ed  by  his  son,  and  each  mother  by  her 
daughter,  ad  injinitum.  (1  purposely 
omit,  for  simplicity’s  sake,  the  complicat¬ 
ing  factor  of  the  length  and  succession  of 
generations,  which  by  good  luck  in  the 
case  of  the  human  species  practically  can¬ 
cels  itself.)  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  children  do  not  attain  maturity  :  on 
the  contrary,  nearly  half  of  them  die  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  age  of  manhood — in 
some  conditions  of  life,  indeed,  and  in 
some  countries,  more  than  half.  Roughly 
speaking,  therefore  (for  I  don’t  wish  to 
become  a  statistical  bore),  it  may  be  said 
that  in  order  that  two  children  may  attain 
maturity  and  be  capable  of  marriage,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
four  must  be  bom.  The  other  two  must 
be  provided  to  cover  risks  of  infant  or 
adolescent  mortality,  and  to  insure  against 
infertility  or  incapacity  for  marriage  in 
later  life.  They  are  wanted  to  make  up 
the  categories  of  soldiers,  sailors,  imbe¬ 
ciles,  cripples,  and  incapables  generally. 
So  that  even  if  every  possible  person  mar¬ 
ried,  and  if  every  married  pair  had  four 
children,  we  should  only  just  keep  up  the 
number  of  our  population  from  one  age  to 
another. 

Now,  I  need  hardly  say  that  not  every 
possible  person  does  marry,  and  that  wo 
do  actually  a  good  deal  more  than  keep  up 
the  number  of  our  population.  Therefore 
it  will  at  once  be  clear  that  each  actual 
marriage  is  fertile  to  considerably  more 
than  the  extent  of  four  children.  That  is, 
indeed,  a  heavy  burden  to  lay  upon  wom¬ 
en.  One  aim,  at  least,  of  social  reform¬ 
ers  should  certainly  be  to  lighten  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

Nevertheless,  I  think,  it  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  apparent  from  these  simple  consid¬ 
erations  that  in  every  community,  and  to 
all  time,  the  vast  majority  of  the  women 
must  becomes  wives  and  mothers,  and  must 
bear  at  least  four  children  apiece.  If 
some  women  shirk  their  natural  duties, 
then  a  heavier  task  must  be  laid  upon  the 
remainder.  But  in  any  case  aliiiust  all 
must  become  wives  and  mothers,  and  al¬ 
most  all  must  bear  at  least  four  or  five 
childreu.  In  our  existing  state  six  are  the 
very  fewest  that  our  country  can  do  with. 

Moreover,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  best- 
ordered  community  will  be  one  where  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  women  as  posu- 
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ble  marry,  and  where  the  burden  of  ma¬ 
ternity  is  thus  most  evenly  shared  between 
them.*  Admitting  that  certain  women 
may  have  good  reasons  for  avoiding  ma¬ 
ternity  on  various  grounds — undtness,  or, 
what  is  probably  much  the  same  thing  at 
bottom,  disinclination — and  admitting  also 
that  where  such  good  reasons  exist,  it  is 
best  those  women  should  remain  unmar¬ 
ried,  we  must  still  feel  that  in  most  cases 
marriage  is  in  itself  desirable,  and  that 
limited  families  are  better  than  large  ones. 
In  other  words,  it  is  best  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  lai^e  that  most  women  should  mar¬ 
ry,  and  should  have  moderate  families, 
rather  than  that  fewer  should  marry  and 
have  unwieldily  large  ones  ;  for  if  families 
are  moderate  there  will  be  a  greater  re¬ 
serve  of  health  and  strength  left  in  the 
mothers  for  each  birth,  the  production  of 
children  can  be  spread  more  slowly  over  a 
longer  time,  and  the  family  resources  will 
be  less  heavily  taxed  for  their  maintenance 
and  education.  Incidentally  this  will  ben¬ 
efit  both  parents,  as  well  as  the  commu¬ 
nity.  That  is  to  say,  where  many  marriages 
and  small  families  aie  the  rule,  the  children 
will  on  the  average  be  born  healthier,  be 
better  fed,  and  be  launched  more  fairly  on 
the  world  in  the  end.  Where  marriages 
are  fewer  and  families  large,  the  strain  of 
maternity  will  be  most  constant  and  most 
heavily  felt ;  the  father  will  be  harder- 
worked,  and  the  children  will  be  bom 
feebler,  will  be  worse  fed,  and  will  start 
worse  equipped  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Hence  I  would  infer  that  the  goal  a  wise 
community  should  keep  in  view  is  rather 
more  marriages  and  fewer  children  per 
marriage,  than  fewer  marriages  and  more 
children  per  marriage. 

Or,  to  put  these  conclusions  another 
way  :  in  any  case,  the  vast  majority  of 
women  in  any  community  must  needs  be¬ 
come  wives  and  mothers  :  and  in  the  best- 
ordered  community,  the  largest  possible 
number  will  doubtless  become  so,  in  order 
to  distribute  the  burden  equally,  and  to 
produce  in  the  end  the  best  results  for  the 
nation. 

Well,  it  may  be  bratal  and  unmanly  to 
admit  these  facts  or  to  insist  upon  these 


*  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  Maltfaus  ;  but 
Mr.  Gallon  has  shown  that  a  certain  amount  of 
over-population  is  necessary  for  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  that  if  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
classes  abstain,  the  worst  and  lowest  will  surely 
make  up  the  leeway  for  them. 


facts,  as  w'e  are  often  told  it  is  by  maiden 
ladies  ;  but  still,  if  we  are  to  go  on  exist¬ 
ing  at  all,  we  must  look  the  facts  fairly 
and  squarely  in  the  face,  and  must  see 
how  modern  tendencies  stand  with  regard 
to  them. 

Now,  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy 
with  the  modern  woman’s  demand  for 
emancipation.  I  am  an  enthusiast  on  the 
Woman  Question.  Indeed,  so  far  am  I 
from  wishing  to  keep  her  in  subjection  to 
man,  that  I  should  like  to  see  her  a  great 
deal  more  emancipated  than  sue  herself  as 
yet  at  all  desires.  Only,  her  emancipa¬ 
tion  must  not  be  of  a  sort  that  interferes 
in  any  way  with  this  prime  natural 
necessity.  To  the  end  of  all  time,  it  is 
mathematically  demonstrable  that  most 
women  must  become  the  mothers  of  at 
least  four  children,  or  else  the  race  must 
cease  to  exist.  Any  supposed  solution  of 
the  woman-pr)blem,  therefore,  which  fails 
to  look  this  fact  straight  in  the  face,  is  a 
false  solution.  It  cries  “  Peace,  peace  !” 
where  there  is  no  {>eace.  It  substitutes  a 
verbal  juggle  for  a  real  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  It  withdiaws  the  attention  of 
thinking  women  from  the  true  problem  of 
their  sex  to  fix  it  on  side  issues  of  com¬ 
parative  unimportance. 

And  this,  1  believe,  is  what  almost  all 
the  Woman’s  Rights  women  are  sedulous¬ 
ly  doing  at  the  present  day.  They  are 
pursuing  a  chimsera,  and  neglecting  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  true  aim  of  their  sex.  They  are 
setting  up  a  false  and  unattainable  ideal, 
while  they  omit  to  realize  the  true  and  at¬ 
tainable  one  wnich  alone  is  open  to  them. 

For  let  us  look  again  for  a  moment  at 
what  this  ail  but  universal  necessity  of 
maternity  implies.  Almost  every  woman 
must  bear  four  or  five  children.  In  doing 
so  she  must  on  the  average  use  up  the  ten 
or  twelve  best  years  of  her  life  :  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  that  immediately  succeed 
her  attainment  of  complete  womanhood. 
For  note,  by  the  way,  that  these  women 
must  also  for  the  most  |)kit  marry  young  : 
as  Mr.  Galton  has  shown,  you  can  quietly 
and  effectually  wipe  out  a  race  by  merely 
making  its  women  all  marry  at  twenty- 
eight  :  married  beyond  that  age,  they 
don’t  produce  children  enough  to  replen¬ 
ish  the  population.  Again,  during  these 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  child-bearing  at  the 
very  least,  the  women  can’t  conveniently 
earn  their  own  livelihood  ;  they  must  be 
provided  for  by  the  labor  of  the  men — 
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under  existing  circumstancee  (in  favor  of 
which  I  have  no  Philistine  prejudice)  by 
their  own  husbands.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  very  lowest  state  of  savagery  ipecial 
provision  is  seldom  made  by  the  men  for 
the  women  even  during  the  periods  of 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  infancy  of  the 
offspring.  The  women  must  live  (as 
among  the  Hottentots)  over  the  worst  of 
these  periods  on  their  own  stored-up  stock 
of  fat,  like  hibernating  bears  or  desert 
camels.  It  is  true  also  that  among  savage 
races  generally  the  women  have  to  work 
as  hard  as  the  men,  though  the  men  bear 
in  most  cases  the  larger  share  in  provid¬ 
ing  actual  food  for  the  entire  family.  But 
in  civilized  communities — and  the  more  so 
in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  civiliza¬ 
tion — the  men  do  most  of  the  hardest 
work,  and  in  particular  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  wives 
and  children.  The  higher  the  type,  the 
longer  are  the  wives  and  children  provided 
for.  Analogy  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
(with  Comte)  that  in  the  highest  commu¬ 
nities  the  men  would  do  all  the  work,  and 
the  women  would  be  left  entirely  free  to 
undertake  the  management  and  education 
of  the  children. 

Seeing,  then,  that  these  necessities  are 
laid  by  the  very  nature  of  our  organization 
upon  women,  it  would  appear  as  though 
two  duties  were  clearly  imposed  upon  the 
women  themselves,  and  upon  all  those  men 
who  sympathize  in  their  welfare  :  First, 
to  see  that  their  training  and  education 
should  lit  them  above  everything  else  for 
this  their  main  function  in  life  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  that  in  consideration  of  the  special 
burden  they  have  to  bear  in  connection 
with  reproduction,  all  the  rest  of  life 
should  be  made  as  light  and  easy  and  free 
for  them  as  possible.  We  ought  frankly 
to  recognize  that  most  women  must  be 
wives  and  mothers  ;  that  most  women 
should  therefore  be  trained,  physically, 
morally,  socially,  and  mentally,  in  the  way 
best  fitting  them  to  be  wives  and  mothers  ; 
and  that  all  such  women  have  a  right  to 
the  fullest  and  most  generous  support  in 
carrying  out  their  functions  as  wives  and 
mothers. 

And  here  it  is  that  we  seem  to  come  in 
conflict  for  a  moment  with  most  of  the 
modem  Woman-Question  agitators.  I 
say  for  a  moment  only,  for  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  admit,  even  for  that  brief  space  of 
time,  that  the  doctrine  I  wish  to  set  forth 
New  Hzbos. — You  L.,  No.  5.  43 


here  is  one  whit  less  advanced,  one  whit 
less  radical,  or  one  whit  less  emancipatory 
than  the  doctrine  lud  down  by  the  most 
emancipated  women.  On  the  contrary,  I 
feel  sure  that  while  women  are  crying  for 
emancipation  they  really  want  to  be  left 
in  slavery  ;  and  that  it  is  only  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  men,  here  and  there  in  the  world, 
who  wish  to  see  them  fully  and  wholly  en¬ 
franchised.  And  those  men  are  not  the 
ones  who  take  the  lead  in  so-called  Wom¬ 
an’s  Rights  movements. 

For  what  is  the  ideal  that  most  of  these 
modern  women  agitators  set  before  them  ? 
Is  it  not  clearly  the  ideal  of  an  unsexed 
woman  ?  Arc  they  not  always  talking  to 
us  as  though  it  were  not  the  fact  that 
most  women  must  be  wives  and  mothers  ? 
Do  they  not  treat  any  reference  to  that 
fact  as  something  ungenerous,  ungentle- 
manly,  and  almost  brutal  ?  Do  they  not 
talk  about  our  “  casting  their  sex  in  their 
teeth  ?” — as  though  any  man  ever  resent¬ 
ed  the  imputation  of  manliness.  Nay, 
have  we  not  even,  many  times  lately,  heard 
those  women  who  insist  upon  the  essential 
womanliness  of  women  described  as 
“  traitors  to  the  cause  of  their  sex  V 
Now,  we  men  are  (rightly)  very  jealous  of 
our  virility.  We  hold  it  a  slight  not  to 
be  borne  that  any  one  should  impugn  our 
essential  manhood.  And  we  do  well  to 
be  angry  :  for  virility  is  the  keynote  to  all 
that  is  best  and  most  forcible  in  tbe  mas¬ 
culine  character.  Women  ought  equally 
to  glory  in  their  femininity.  A  woman 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  she  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  become  a  wife  and  mother.  Many 
such  women  there  are  no  doubt — it  is  to 
be  feared,  with  our  existing  training,  far 
too  many  :  but  instead  of  boasting  of  their 
sexlessness  as  a  matter  of  pride,  they  ought 
to  keep  it  dark,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  it 
— as  ashamed  as  a  man  in  a  like  predica¬ 
ment  would  be  of  bis  impotence.  They 
ought  to  feel  they  have  fallen  short  of  tbe 
healthy  instincts  of  their  kind,  instead  of 
posing  as  in  some  sense  the  cream  of  the 
universe,  on  the  strength  of  what  is  really 
a  functional  aberration. 

Unfortunately,  however,  just  at  the 
present  moment,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  ablest  women  have  been  misled  into 
taking  this  unfeminine  side,  and  becoming 
real  “  traitors  to  their  sex”  in  so  far  as  they 
endeavor  to  assimilate  women  to  men  in 
everything,  and  to  pot  upon  their  suool- 
ders,  as  a  glory  and  privilege,  the  burden 
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of  their  own  support.  Unfortunately,  too, 
they  have  erected  into  an  ideal  what  is 
really  an  unhappy  necessity  of  the  passing 
phase.  They  have  set  before  them  as  an 
aim  what  ought  to  be  regarded  m  &  p{$- 
aller.  And  the  reasons  why  they  have 
done  so  are  abundantly  evident  to  anybody 
who  takes  a  wide  and  extended  view  of 
the  present  crisis — for  a  crisis  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  is — in  the  position  of  women. 

In  the  first  place,  the  movemc  nt  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women,  in  itself  an 
excellent  and  most  praiseworthy  move¬ 
ment,  has  at  first,  almost  of  necessity, 
taken  a  wrong  direction,  which  has  entail¬ 
ed  in  the  end  much  of  the  present  uneasi¬ 
ness.  Of  course,  nothing  could  well  be 
worse  than  the  so-called  education  of  wom¬ 
en  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Of  course, 
nothing  could  be  narrower  than  the  view 
of  their  sex  then  prevalent  as  eternally  pre¬ 
destined  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle 
small  beer.  But  when  the  need  for  some 
change  was  first  felt,  instead  of  reform 
taking  a  rational  direction — instead  of 
women  being  educated  to  suckle  strong 
and  intelligent  children,  and  to  order  well 
a  wholesome,  beautiful,  reasonable  house¬ 
hold, — the  mistake  was  made  of  educat¬ 
ing  them  like  men — giving  a  like  training 
for  totally  unlike  functions.  The  result 
4vas  that  many  women  became  unsexed  in 
■the  process,  and  many  others  acquired  a 
■distaste,  an  unnatural  distaste,  for  the 
functions  which  nature  intended  them  to 
perform.  At  the  present  moment,  a  great 
majority  of  the  ablest  women  arc  wholly 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  position  as 
women,  and  with  the  position  imposed  by 
•the  facts  of  the  case  upon  women  gener¬ 
ally  ;  and  this  as  the  direct  result  of  their 
false  education.  They  have  no  real  plan 
to  propose  for  the  future  of  women  a^  a 
sex  :  but  in  a  vague  and  formless  way  they 
protest  inarticulately  against  the  whole 
feminine  function  in  women,  often  even 
going  the  length  of  talking  as  though  the 
world  could  get  along  permanently  with¬ 
out  wives  and  mothers.* 

In  the  second  place,  a  certain  real  lack 
of  men  to  marry,  here  and  now,  in  certain 
classes  of  society,  and  those  the  classes 


*  A  short  time  ago  I  received  an  angry  letter 
from  a  correspondeat  in  Iowa,  full  of  enriona 
hlnster  about  ‘  ‘  doing  witbont  the  men  alto- 
getb  er.’  ’  Apparently  this  lady  really  imagined 
that  the  human  race  could  be  recruited  from 
the  gooseberry  bushes.  ; 


that  lead  thought,  has  made  an  exceptional 
number  of  able  women  at  present  hus¬ 
bandless.  and  thus  has  added  strength  to 
the  feeling  that  women  must  and  ought  to 
earn  their  own  living.  How  small  and 
local  this  cause  is  I  shall  hereafter  try  to 
show  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  much  to  do  with  the  present  discon¬ 
tents  among  women.  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad  that  many  women  can’t  get  mar¬ 
ried  :  and  this  feeling,  bolstered  up  by  er¬ 
roneous  statistics  and  misunderstood  facts, 
has  greatly  induced  women  to  erect  into 
an  ideal  for  all  what  is  really  a  pis-aller 
for  a  small  fraction  of  their  body — self- 
support  in  competition  with  men. 

But  are  there  not  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  more  women  than  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  And  must  not  these  seven 
hundred  thousand  be  enabled  to  earn  their 
own  living  f  That  is  the  one  solid  fact 
which  the  “  advanced  ”  women  are  al¬ 
ways  flinging  at  our  heads  ;  and  that  is 
the  one  fallacious  bit  of  statistics  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  give  some  color  of 
reasonableness  to  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  defeminization  of  women. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistics  are 
not  true.  There  are  not  700,000  more 
women  than  men,  but  700,000  more  ft- 
tnales  than  males  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  people  who  say  “  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  women,"  picture  to  themselves  that 
vast  body  of  marriageable  girls,  massed  in 
a  hollow  square,  and  looking  about  them 
in  vain  across  wide  leagues  of  country  for 
non-existent  husbands.  But  figures  are 
things  that  always  require  to  l>e  explained, 
and  above  all,  to  be  regarded  in  their  true 
proportions  to  one  another.  These  700,- 
000  females  include  infanta  in  arms,  luna¬ 
tics,  sisters  of  charity,  unfortunates,  and 
ladies  of  eighty.  A  large  part  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  is  due  to  the  greater  longevity  of 
women  ;  and  the  numl>«r  comjmses  the 
great  mass  of  widows,  who  have  once  in 
their  lives  possessed  a  husband  of  their 
own,  and  have  outlived  him,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  are,  as  a  rule,  younger,  and 
partly  by  dint  of  their  stronger  constitu¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  this  total  disparity  of 
700,000,  including  babies,  lunatics,  and 
widows,  is  a  disparity  on  a  gross  popula¬ 
tion  of  something  more  than  thirty-five 
millions.  Looking  these  figures  straight 
in  the  face,  we  find  the  actual  proportion 
of  the  sexes  to  be  as  172  males  to  179  fe¬ 
males.  Speaking  very  roughly,  this  makes 
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Nboiit  four  females  in  every  hundred,  in¬ 
cluding  babies,  widows,  and  so  forth,  who 
haven’t  a  complementary  male  found  for 
them.  This  in  itself  is  surely  no  very  ter. 
rible  disproportion.  It  doesn’t  more  than 
cover  the  relative  number  of  women  wbo 
are  naturally  debarred  from  marriage,  or 
who  under  no  circumstances  would  ever 
submit  to  be  married.  Out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  women,  roughly  speaking,  ninety  six 
have  husbands  provided  for  them  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  only  four  need  go  into  a  nunnery 
or  take  to  teaching  the  higher  mathemat¬ 
ics.  And  if  the  marriageable  men  and 
women  only  are  reckoned  in  the  account, 
as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  existing  statis¬ 
tics,  the  disproportion  sinks  to  a  quite  in. 
significant  fraction. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact,  that  both  in 
England  and  America  the  marriageable 
men  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are 
not  to  the  fore,  and  that  accordingly  in 
these  classes — the  discussing,  thinking, 
agitating  classes — an  undue  proportion  of 
women  remains  unmarried.  The  causes 
of  this  class.disparity  are  not  far  to  seek 
In  America,  the  young  man  has  gone 
West.  In  England  he  is  in  the  army,  in 
the  navy,  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  He  is  sheep 
farming  in  New  Zealand,  ranching  in  Col. 
orado,  growing  tea  in  Assam,  planting 
coffee  in  Ceylon  ;  he  is  a  cowboy  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  or  a  wheat-farmer  in  Manitoba,  or  a 
diamond-digger  at  Kimberley,  or  a  mer¬ 
chant  at  Melbourne  :  in  short,  he  is  any. 
where,  and  everywhere,  except  where  he 
ought  to  be,  making  love  to  the  pretty 
girls  in  England.  For,  l>eing  a  man,  I,  of 
course,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  first 
business  of  a  girl  is  to  be  pretty. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  it  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  happened  that  a  period  of  great  up¬ 
heave  in  the  female  mind  has  coincided 
with  a  period  when  the  numlter  of  unmar¬ 
ried  women  in  the  cultivated  classes  was 
abnormally  large.  The  upheaval  would 
undoubtedly  have  taken  place  in  our  time, 
even  without  the  co-operation  of  this  last 
exacerbating  cause.  The  position  of  wom¬ 
en  was  not  a  position  which  could  bear  the 
test  of  nineteenth-century  scrutiny.  Their 
education  was  inadequate  ;  their  social 
status  was  humiliating  ;  their  political 
power  was  nil  ;  their  practical  and  person, 
al  grievances  were  innumerable  :  above  all, 
their  relations  to  the  family — to  their  hus. 
bands,  their  children,  their  friends,  their 


property — was  simply  insupportable.  A 
real  Woman  Question  there  was,  and  is, 
and  must  be.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the 
coincidence  of  its  recognition  with  the 
dearth  of  marriageable  men  in  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  has  largely  deflected  the 
consequent  movement  into  wrong  and  es¬ 
sentially  impracticable  channels. 

For  the  result  has  been  that  instead  of 
subordinating  the  claims  of  the  unmarried 
women  to  the  claims  of  the  wives  and 
mothers,  the  movement  has  subordinated 
the  claims  of  the  wives  and  mothers  to  the 
claims  of  the  unmarried  women.  Almost 
all  the  Woman’s  Rights  women  have  con¬ 
stantly  spoken,  thought,  and  written  as 
though  it  were  possible  and  desirable  for 
the  mass  of  women  to  support  themselves, 
and  to  remain  unmarried  forever.  The 
point  of  view  they  all  tacitly  take  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  self  supporting  spin¬ 
ster.  Now,  the  self-supporting  spinster  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact — a  deplorable  accident 
of  the  passing  moment.  Probably,  how- 
ever,  even  the  most  rabid  of  the  Woman’s 
Rights  people  would  admit,  if  hard  pressed, 
that  in  the  beat- ordered  community  almost 
every  woman  should  marry  at  twenty  or 
thereabouts.  We  ought,  of  course,  frank¬ 
ly  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  deplo¬ 
rable  accident ;  we  ought  for  the  moment 
to  make  things  as  easy  and  smooth  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  her  ;  we  ought  to  remove  all  pro¬ 
fessional  barriers,  to  break  down  the  ab¬ 
surd  jealousies  and  prejudices  of  men,  to 
give  her  fair  play,  and  if  possible  a  little 
more  than  fair  play,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  So  much  our  very  chivalry- 
ought  to  make  obligatory  upon  us.  That 
we  should  try  to  handicap  her  heavily  in 
the  race  for  life  is  a  shame  to  our  man¬ 
hood.  Rut  we  ought  at  the  same  time 
fully  to  realize  that  she  is  an  abnormality, 
not  the  woman  of  the  future.  We  ought 
not  to  erect  into  an  ideal  what  is  in  reality 
a  painful  necessity  of  the  present  transi. 
tional  age.  We  ought  always  clearly  to 
bear  in  mind — men  and  women  alike — 
that  to  all  time  the  vast  majority  of  worn- 
en  must  be  wives  and  mothers  ;  that  on 
those  women  who  become  wives  and 
mothers  depends  the  future  of  the  race  ; 
and  that  if  either  class  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  other,  it  is  the  spinsters  whose  type 
perishes  with  them  that  should  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  matrons  who  carry  on  the  life 
and  qualities  of  the  species. 

For  this  reason  a  scheme  of  female  edu- 
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cation  ought  to  be  mainly  a  scheme  for  her  woman  still,  not  a  dulled  and  spiritless 


the  education  of  wives  and  mothers.  And 
if  women  realized  how  noble  and  impor¬ 
tant  a  task  it  is  that  falls  upon  mothers, 
they  would  ask  no  other.  If  they  realized 
how  magnificent  a  nation  might  be  mould¬ 
ed  by  mothers  who  devoted  themselves 
faithfully  and  earnestly  to  their  great  privi¬ 
lege,  they  would  be  proud  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  their  maternity.  Instead  of 
that,  the  scheme  of  female  education  now 
in  vogue  is  a  scheme  for  the  production  of 
literary  women,  schoolmistresses,  hospital 
nurses,  and  lecturers  on  cookery.  All 
these  things  are  good  in  themselves,  to  be 
sure — I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
them  ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  centre. 
They  are  side-lines  off  the  main  stream  of 
feminine  life,  which  must  always  consist 
of  the  maternal  element.  “  But  we  can’t 
know  beforehand,”  say  the  advocates  of 
the  mannish  training,  ”  which  women  are 
going  to  be  married,  and  which  to  be 
spinsters.”  Exactly  so;  and  therefore 
you  sacrifice  the  many  to  the  few,  the  po¬ 
tential  wives  to  the  possible  lady-lecturers. 
You  sacrifice  the  race  to  a  handful  of  bar¬ 
ren  experimenters.  What  is  thus  true  of 
the  blind  groping  after  female  education 
is  true  throughout  of  almost  all  the  Wom¬ 
an  Movement.  It  gives  precedence  to  the 
wrong  element  in  the  problem.  Wliat  is 
essential  and  eternal  it  neglects  in  favor  of 
what  is  accidental  and  temporary.  What 
is  feminine  in  women  it  neglects  in  favor 
of  what  is  masculine.  It  attempts  to  over¬ 
ride  the  natural  distinction  of  the  sexes, 
and  to  make  women  men — in  all  but  vi¬ 
rility. 

The  exact  opposite,  I  believe,  is  the 
true  line  of  progress.  We  are  of  two 
sexes  ;  and  in  healthy  diversity  of  sex, 
pushed  to  its  utmost,  lies  the  greatest 
strength  of  all  of  tu.  Make  your  men 
virile  :  make  your  women  womanly. 
Don’t  cramp  their  intelligence  :  don’t  com¬ 
press  their  waists  :  don’t  try  to  turn  them 
into  dolls  or  dancing  girls  :  but  freely  and 
equally  develop  their  feminine  idiosyn¬ 
crasy,  physical,  moral,  intellectual.  Let 
them  healthy  in  body  :  let  them  be 
sound  in  mind  :  if  possible  (but  here  I 
know  even  the  most  advanced  among  them 
will  object)  try  to  preserve  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  own  chosen  goddess  and 
model,  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  one  word,  eman¬ 
cipate  woman  (if  woman  will  let  you, 
which  is  more  than  doubtful)  but  leave 


epicene  automaton. 

That  last,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  one 
existing  practical  result  of  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women,  up  to  date.  Both  in 
England  and  America,  the  women  of  the 
cultivated  classes  are  becoming  unfit  to  be 
wives  or  mothers.  Their  sexuality  (which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  everything)  is  enfeebled 
or  destroyed.  In  some  cases  they  eschew 
marriage  altogether — openly  refuse  and  de¬ 
spise  it,  which  surely  shows  a  lamentable 
weakening  of  wholesome  feminine  in¬ 
stincts.  In  other  cases,  they  marry, 
though  obviously  ill  adapted  to  bear  the 
strain  of  maternity  ;  and  in  such  instances 
they  frequently  break  down  with  the  birth 
of  their  first  or  second  infant.  This  evil, 
of  course,  is  destined  by  natural  means  to 
cure  itself  with  time  :  the  families  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  not  be  represented  at  all  in  the 
second  generation,  or  will  be  represented 
only  by  feeble  and  futile  descendants.  In 
a  hundred  years,  things  will  have  righted 
themselves.  But  meanwhile,  there  is  a 
danger  that  many  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  able  families  of  the  English-speaking 
race  will  have  become  extinct,  through  the 
prime  error  of  supposing  that  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  good  for  men  must  necessa¬ 
rily  also  be  good  for  women. 

I  said  just  now  that  many  women  at 
present  eschew  marriage,  and  that  this 
shows  a  weakening  of  wholesome  feminine 
instinct.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,  for  fear 
of  misconception, — I  mean,  of  course,  if 
they  eschew  it  for  want  of  the  physical  im- 
ulse  which  ought  to  be  as  present  in  every 
ealthy  woman  as  in  every  healthy  man. 
That  independent  minded  women  should 
hesitate  to  accept  the  terms  of  marriage  as 
they  now  and  here  exist,  I  do  not  wonder. 
But  if  they  have  it  really  at  heart  to  alter 
those  terms,  to  escape  from  slavery,  to 
widen  the  basis  of  the  contract  between 
the  sexes,  to  put  the  wife  on  a  higher  and 
safer  footing,  most  sensible  men,  I  feel 
sure,  will  heartily  co-operate  with  them. 
As  a  rule,  however,  I  observe  in  actual  life 
that  “  advanced  ”  women  are  chary  of 
either  putting  forward  or  accepting  mo<ii- 
fications  in  this  matter.  They  dread  the 
frown  of  their  Grundian  deity.  They 
usually  content  themselves  with  vague  dec¬ 
lamation  and  with  erecting  female  celibacy 
into  a  panacea  for  the  ills  that  woman  is 
heir  to,  while  they  refuse  to  meddle  at  all 
in  definite  terms  with  the  question  of  mar- 
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riaf^  or  itn  aiibstitute  in  the  future.  While 
denouncing  loudly  the  supremacy  of  man, 
they  seem  ready  to  shake  off  that  su¬ 
premacy  only  for  the  celibate  minority  of 
their  sex,  without  attempting  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  married  majority. 

To  sum  up  the  point  whither  this  long, 
and  I  confess  discursive,  argument  is  tend¬ 
ing.  There  is,  and  ought  to  he,  a  genuine 
Woman  Question  and  a  genuine  Woman 
Movement.  Hut  that  movement,  if  it  is 
ever  to  do  any  good,  must  not  ignore — 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  must  frankly  and  un¬ 
reservedly  accept  and  embrace  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  adult  women  are  and 
will  always  he  wives  and  mothers  (and 
when  I  say  “  wives,”  I  say  so  only  in  the 
broadest  sense,  subject  to  ail  possible  ex¬ 
pansions  or  modifications  of  the  nature  of 
wifehood).  It  must  also  recognize  the 
other  fact  that  in  an  ideal  community  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  women  should 
be  devot^  to  the  duties  of  maternity,  in 
order  that  the  average  family  may  be  kept 
small,  that  is  to  say,  healthy  and  educable. 
It  mast  assume  as  its  goal,  not  general  celi¬ 
bacy  and  the  independence  of  women,  but 
general  marriage  and  the  ample  support 
of  women  by  the  men  of  the  community. 
While  allowing  that  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  call  fur  exceptional  tenderness  tow¬ 
ard  those  women  who  are  now  compelled 
by  untoward  conditions  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  it  will  avoid  creating  that  acci¬ 
dent  into  a  positive  goal,  and  it  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  lesson  the  necessity  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  exceptions  in  the  future.  In 
short,  it  will  recognize  maternity  as  the 
central  function  of  the  mass  of  women, 
and  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
make  that  maternity  as  healthy,  as  noble, 
and  as  little  burdensome  as  possible. 

If  the  “advanced”  women  will  meet 
us  on  this  platform,  I  believe  the  majority 
of  advanced  ”  men  will  gladly  hold  out 
to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  As 


a  body  we  are,  I  think,  prepared  to  recon¬ 
sider,  and  to  recons'der  fundamentally, 
without  prejudice  or  preconception,  the 
entire  question  of  the  relations  between 
the  sexes — which  is  a  great^deal  more  than 
the  women  are  prepared  to  do.  We  are 
ready  to  make  any  modifications  in  those 
relations  which  will  satisfy  the  woman’s 
just  aspiration  for  personal  independence, 
for  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
for  physical  culture,  for  political  activity, 
and  for  a  voice  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
own  affaire,  both  domestic  and  national. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  women  will  go  ae 
far  in  their  desire  to  emancipate  woman  as 
many  men  will  go.  It  was  Ibsen,  not 
Mrs.  Ibsen,  who  wrote  the  DolVt  Hou$e. 
It  was  women,  not  men,  who  ostracized 
Qeorge  Eliot.  The  slavishness  begotten 
in  women  by  the  re^me  of  man  is  what 
we  have  most  to  fight  against,  not  the 
slave  driving  instinct  of  the  men — now 
happily  becoming  obsolete,  or  even  chang¬ 
ing  into  a  sincere  desire  to  do  equal  jus¬ 
tice.  But  what  we  must  absolutely  insist 
upon  is  full  and  free  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  race  and 
the  nation  must  go  on  reproducing  them¬ 
selves.  Whatever  modifications  we  make 
must  not  interfere  with  that  prime  neces¬ 
sity.  We  will  not  aid  or  abet  women  as 
a  sex  in  rebelling  against  maternity,  or 
in  quarrelling  with  the  constitution  of  the 
solar  system.  Whether  we  have  wives  or 
not — and  that  is  a  minor  point  about 
which  I,  for  one,  am  supremely  unpreju¬ 
diced — we  must  at  least  have  mothers. 
And  it  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  bring 
up  those  mothers  as  strong,  as  wise,  as  free, 
as  sane,  as  healthy,  as  earnest,  and  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  we  can  make  them.  If  this  is 
barren  paradox,  I  am  content  to  be  para¬ 
doxical  ;  if  this  is  rank  Toryism,  I  am 
content  for  once  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Tories. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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All  the  statistics  and  formal  statements 
published  about  drink  are  no  doubt  im¬ 
pressive  enough  to  those  who  have  the  eye 
for  that  kind  of  thing  ;  but,  to  most  of 
us,  the  word  million”  means  nothing  at 
all,  and  thus  when  we  look  at  figures,  and 


RU  NCI  MAN. 

find  that  a  terrific  number  of  gallons  are 
swallowed,  and  that  an  equally  terrific 
amount  in  millions  sterling  is  spent,  we 
feel  no  emotion.  It  is  as  though  you  told 
us  that  a  thousand  Chinamen  were  killed 
yesterday ;  for  we  should  think  more 
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abont  the  ailments  of  a  pet  terrier  than 
about  the  death  of  the  Chinese,  and  we 
think  absolutely  nothing  definite  concern¬ 
ing  the  millions’'  which  appear  with 
such  an  imposing  intention  when  reform¬ 
ers  want  to  stir  the  public.  No  man’s 
imagination  was  ever  vitally  impressed  by 
figures,  and  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  the 
statistical  gentlemen  repel  people  instead 
of  attracting  them,  llic  peiaons  who 
screech  and  abuse  the  drink-sellers  are  even 
less  effective  than  the  men  of  figures  ;  their 
opponents  laugh  at  them,  aixl  their  friends 
grow  deaf  and  apathetic  in  the  storm  of 
whirling  words,  while  cool  outsiders  think 
that  we  should  be  better  employed  if  we 
found  fault  with  ourselves  and  sat  in  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes  instead  of  gnashing  teeth 
at  tradesmen  who  obey  a  human  instinct. 
The  publican  is  considered,  among  plat¬ 
form  folk  in  the  temperance  body,  as  even 
worse  than  a  criminal,  if  we  take  all  things 
seriously  that  they  choose  to  say,  and  I 
have  over  and  over  again  heard  vague 
blather  about  confiscating  the  drink  sell¬ 
ers’  property  and  reducing  them  to  the 
state  to  which  they  have  brought  others. 
Then  there  is  the  rant  regarding  brewers. 
Why  forget  essential  business  only  in  order 
to  attack  a  class  of  plutocrats  whom  we 
have  made,  and  whom  our  society  worships 
with  odious  grovellings  }  The  brewers  and 
distillers  earn  their  money  by  concocting 
poisons  which  cause  nearly  all  the  crime 
and  misery  in  broad  Britain  ;  there  is  not 
a  soul  liviug  in  these  islands  who  does  not 
know  the  effect  of  the  aforenamed  poi¬ 
sons  ;  there  is  not  a  soul  living  who  does 
not  very  well  know  that  there  never  was  a 
pestilence  crawling  over  the  earth  which 
could  match  the  alcoholic  poisons  in  mur¬ 
derous  power.  There  is  a  demand  for 
these  poisons  ;  the  brewer  and  distiller 
supply  the  demand  and  gain  thereby  lai^e 
profits  ;  society  beholds  the  profits  and 
adores  the  brewer.  When  a  gentleman 
has  sold  enough  alcoholic  poison  to  give 
him  the  vast  regulation  fortune  which  is 
the  drink- maker’s  inevitable  portion,  then 
the  world  receives  him  with  welcome  and 
reverence  ;  the  rulers  of  the  nation  search 
out  honors  and  meekly  bestow  them  upon 
him,  for  can  he  not  command  seats,  and 
do  not  seats  mean  power,  and  does  not 
power  enable  talkative  gentry  to  feed 
-themselves  fat  out  of  the  parliamentary 
trough  ?  No  wonder  the  brewer  is  a  per¬ 
sonage.  Honors  which  used  to  be  reserved 


for  men  who  did  brave  deeds,  or  thought 
brave  thoughts,  are  reserved  for  persons 
who  have  done  nothing  but  sell  so  many 
buckets  of  alcobolised  fluid.  OI>serve  what 
happens  when  some  brewer’s  wife  chooses 
to  spend  a  matter  of  £5000  on  a  ball.  I 
remember  one  excellent  ladv  carefully 
boasting  (for  the  benefit  of  the  Press)  that 
the  flowers  alone  that  were  in  her  house  on 
one  evening  cost  in  all  £2000.  Well,  the 
mob  of  society  folk  fairly  yearn  for  invita¬ 
tions  to  sucb  a  show,  and  there  is  no  mean¬ 
ness  too  despicable  to  be  perpetrated  by 
women  who  desire  admission.  So  tbrongh 
life  the  drink-nuiker  aixl  his  family  fare 
in  dignity  and  splendor  ;  adulation  sur¬ 
rounds  them  ;  powerful  men  bow  to  the 
superior  force  of  money  ;  wealth  accumu¬ 
lates  until  the  amount  in  the  brewer’s  pos¬ 
session  bafiles  the  mind  that  tries  to  con¬ 
ceive  it — and  the  big  majority  of  our  in¬ 
teresting  race  say  that  all  this  is  good. 
Considering,  then,  how  the  English  people 
directly  and  indirectly  force  the  roaa  of 
drink  onward  until  be  must  of  necessity 
fancy  there  is  something  of  the  moral 
demi-god  about  him  ;  considering  how  he 
is  wildly  implored  to  aid  in  rnling  ns  from 
Westminster  ;  considerirtg  that  his  aid  at 
an  election  may  procure  him  the  same 
honor  which  fell  to  the  share  of  William 
Pitt,  Elarl  of  Chatham — nnay  wc  not  say 
that  the  community  makes  the  brewer, 
and  that  if  the  brewer’s  stuff  mars  the 
community  we  have  no  business  to  bowl  at 
him.  We  are  answerable  for  his  living, 
and  moving,  and  having  his  being — the 
few  impulsive  people  who  gird  at  him 
should  rather  turn  in  shame  and  try*  to 
make  some  impression  on  the  huge,  cring¬ 
ing,  slavering  crowd  who  make  the  pluto¬ 
crat’s  pompous  reign  possible. 

But  for  myself,  I  cannot  be  bothered 
with  bare  figures  and  vague  abuse  nowa¬ 
days  ;  abstractioiw  are  nothing,  and  neat 
arguments  are  less  than  nothing,  because 
the  dullest  quack  that  ever  quacked  can 
always  clench  an  argument  in  a  fashion. 
Every  turn  that  talk  can  take  on  the  drink 
question  brings  the  image  of  some  man  or 
woman,  or  company  of  men  and  women, 
before  me,  and  that  image  is  alive  to  my 
mind.  If  you  pelt  me  wiih  tabular  forms, 
and  tell  me  that  each  adult  in  Britain 
drank  so  many  pints  last  year,  you  might 
just  as  well  recite  a  mathematical  proof. 
I  fix  on  some  one  human  figure  that  your 
words  may  suggest,  and  the  image  of  the 
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bright  Ud  whom  I  saw  become  a  dirty, 
loafing,  thievish  sot  is  more  instructive 
and  more  woful  than  all  your  columns  of 
numerals. 

Before  me  passes  a  tremendous  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  lost :  I  can  stop  its  march  when 
I  choose  and  iix  on  any  given  individual 
in  the  ranks,  so  that  you  can  hardly  name 
a  single  fact  concerning  drink  which  does 
not  recall  to  me  a  fellow-creature  who  has 
passed  into  the  place  of  wrecked  lives  and 
slain  souls.  The  more  I  think  about  it  the 
more  plainly  I  sec  that,  if  we  are  to  make 
any  useful  light  against  drink,  we  must 
drop  the  preachee-prcachee  ;  we  must 
drop  loud  execrations  of  the  people  whose 
existence  the  State  fosters  ;  wo  must  get 
hold  of  men  who  know  what  drinking 
means,  and  let  them  come  heart  to  heart 
with  the  victims  who  are  blindly  tramp¬ 
ing  on  to  ruin  for  want  of  a  guide  and 
friend.  My  hideous  procession  of  the 
damned  is  always  there  to  importune  me  ; 

I  gathered  the  dolorous  recniits  who  form 
the  procession  when  I  was  dwelling  in 
strange,  darkened  ways,  and  I  know  that 
only  the  magnetism  of  the  human  soul 
could  ever  have  saved  one  of  them.  If 
anybody  fancies  that  Gothenbnrg  systems, 
or  lectures,  or  little  tiresome  tracts,  or 
sloppy  yams  about  **  Joe  Tomkins’s  Tern- 
erance  Turkey,”  or  effusive  harangues  by 
alf-ediicatcd  buffoons,  will  ever  do  any 
good,  he  must  run  along  the  ranks  of  my 

ftrocession  with  me,  and  I  reckon  he  may 
earn  something.  The  comic  personages 
who  deal  with  the  subject  are  cruelly  use¬ 
less  ;  the  very  notion  of  making  jokes  in 
presence  of  such  a  mighty  living  Terror 
seems  desolating  to  the  mind  ;  I  could  not 

f'oke  over  the  pest  of  drink,  for  I  had  as 
ief  dance  a  hornpipe  to  the  blare  of  the 
last  Trumpet. 

I  said  you  must  have  men  who  know,  if 
you  care  to  rescue  any  tempted  creature. 
You  must  also  have  men  who  address  the 
individual  and  get  fast  hold  of  his  imag¬ 
ination  ;  abstractions  must  be  completely 
left  alone,  and  your  workers  must  know  so 
much  of  the  minute  details  of  the  horror 
against  which  they  are  fighting  that  each 
one  who  comes  under  their  influence  shall 
feel  as  if  the  story  of  his  life  were  known 
and  his  soul  laid  bare.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  will  ever  stop  one  man  from 
drinking  by  means  of  legislation  ;  you 
may  level  every  tavern  over  twenty  square 
miles,  but  you  will  not  thereby  prevent  a 


fellow  who  has  the  InU  of  drink  from 
boozing  himself  mad  whenever  he  likes. 
As  for  stopping  a  woman  by  such  merely 
mechanical  means  as  the  closing  of  public- 
houses,  the  idea  is  ridiculous  to  anybody 
who  knows  the  foxy  cunning,  the  fixed 
determination  of  a  female  soaker.  It  is  a 
great  moral  and  physical  problem  that  we 
want  to  solve,  and  Bills  and  clauses  are 
only  so  much  ink  and  paper  which  are  in¬ 
effective  as  a  schoolboy’s  copybook.  If 
a  man  has  the  desire  for  alcohol  there  is 
no  power  known  that  can  stop  him  from 
gratifying  himself  ;  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at  is  to  remove  the  desire — to  get  the 
drinker  past  that  stage  when  the  craving 
resses  hardly  on  him,  and  you  can  never 
ring  that  about  by  rules  and  regulations. 

I  grant  that  the  clusters  of  drink-shops 
which  are  stuck  together  in  the  slums  of 
our  big  towns  are  a  disgrace  to  all  of  us, 
but  if  we  closed  99  per  cent,  of  them  by 
Statute  we  should  have  the  same  drunken 
crew  left.  While  wandering  far  and  wide 
over  England,  nothing  has  struck  me  more 
than  the  steady  resolution  with  which  men 
will  obtain  drink  during  prohibited  hours  ; 
the  cleverest  administrator  in  the  world 
could  not  frame  a  network  of  clauses  that 
could  stop  them  ;  one  might  close  every 
drink-selling  place  in  Britain,  and  yet 
those  folks  that  had  a  mind  would  get 
drink  when  they  wanted  it.  Y^ou  may  ply 
bolts  and  bars  ;  you  may  stop  the  work¬ 
ing  of  beer-engines  and  taps  ;  but  all  will 
be  futile,  for  I  repeat,  that  only  by  assert¬ 
ing  power  over  hearts,  souls,  imaginations 
can  you  make  any  sort  of  definite  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  awe-striking  plague  that  en¬ 
venoms  the  world.  With  every  humility 
I  am  obliged  to  say  that  many  of  the  good 
people  who  aim  at  reform  do  not  know 
sufliciently  well  the  central  facts  regarding 
drink  and  diinkers.  It  is  beautiful  to 
watch  some  placid  man  who  stands  up  and 
talks  gently  to  a  gathering  of  sympathiz¬ 
ers.  The  reposeful  face,  the  reposeful 
voice,  the  refinement,  tlie  assured  faith  of 
the  speaker  are  comforting  ;  but  when  he 
explains  that  he  has  always  been  an  ab¬ 
stainer,  1  am  inclined  to  wonder  how  he 
can  possibly  exchange  ideas  with  an  alco¬ 
holized  man.  How  can  ho  know  where 
to  aim  his  persuasions  with  most  effect  ? 
Can  he  really  sympathize  with  the  fallen  ? 
He  has  never  lived  with  drunkards  or  was¬ 
trels  ;  he  is  apart,  like  a  star,  and  I  half 
think  that  he  only  has  a  blurred  vision  of 
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the  things  sbont  which  he  talks  so  sweet¬ 
ly.  He  would  be  more  poignant,  and 
more  likely  to  draw  people  after  him,  if 
he  had  living  images  burned  into  his  con¬ 
sciousness.  My  own  set  of  pictures  all 
stand  out  with  ghastly  plainness  as  if  they 
were  lit  up  by  streaks  of  fire  from  the  Pit. 

I  have  come  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  into  which  I  ventured  with  a  light 
heart,  and  those  who  know  me  ndightj^int 
and  say  what  was  said  of  a  giant :  There 
is  the  man  who  has  been  in  hell.”  It  is 
true.  Through  the  dim  and  sordid  in¬ 
ferno,  I  moved  as  in  a  trance  for  awhile, 
and  that  is  what  makes  me  so  keen  to 
warn  those  who  fancy  they  are  safe  ;  that 
is  what  makes  me  so  discontented  with  the 
peculiar  ethical  conceptions  of  a  society 
which  bows  down  before  the  concocter  of 
drink  and  spurns  the  lost  one  whom  drink 
seizes.  In  a  fit  of  savage  despair  I  chose 
to  plunge  into  oblivion  for  a  time,  and  I 
thought  the  time  would  be  brief,  and  that 
I  might,  may  be,  emerge  cured  into  the 
upper  air.  But  it  was  not  such  a  quick 
piece  of  work  as  all  that  comes  to,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  wrenched  myself  fairly  clear  I  had 
seen  the  nether  side  of  life  ;  I  had  seen 
all  possible  phases  of  moral  putridity,  and 
I  learned  to  look  with  yearning  pity  and 
pardon  on  all  who  have  been  blasted  in 
life  by  their  own  weakness,  and  gripped 
by  the  trap  into  which  so  many  weakly 
creatures  stumble.  Looking  at  brutal  life, 
catching  the  rotting  soul  in  the  very  fact, 
have  made  me  feel  the  most  careless  con¬ 
tempt  for  Statute-mongers,  because  1  know 
now  that  yon  must  conquer  the  evil  of 
evils  by  a  straight  appeal  to  one  itidividiial 
after  another  and  not  by  any  screed  of 
throttling  jargon.  One  Father  Matthew 
would  be  worth  ten  Parliaments,  even  if 
the  Parliaments  were  all  reeling  off  cura¬ 
tive  measures  with  unexampled  velocity. 
You  must  not  talk  to  a  county  or  a  prov¬ 
ince  and  expect  to  be  beard  to  any  pur¬ 
pose  ;  you  must  address  John,  and  Tom, 
and  Mary.  I  am  sure  that  dead-lift  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  will  eventually  reduce  the  ills 
arising  from  alcohol  to  a  minimum,  and  I 
am  equally  sure  that  the  blind  groping  of 
half-informed  men  who  chatter  at  St 
Stephen’s  will  never  do  more  good  than 
the  chatter  of  the  same  number  of  jack¬ 
daws.  It  is  impossible  to  help  admiring 
Sir  Wilfrid  I^awson’s  smiling  courage,  but 
I  really  do  not  believe  that  he  sees  more 
than  the  faint  shadows  of  the  evils  against 


which  he  struggles  ;  he  does  not  know  the 
true  nature  of  the  task  which  be  has  at¬ 
tacked,  and  he  fancies  that  securing  tem¬ 
perance  is  an  affair  of  bolts,  and  bars,  and 
dice,  and  cackling  local  councils.  I  wish 
e  had  lived  with  me  for  a  year. 

If  you  talk  with  strong  emotion  about 
the  dark  horror  of  drink  you  always  earn 
plenty  of  jibes,  and  it  is  true  that  yon  do 
give  your  hand  away,  as  the  fighting  men 
say.  It  is  easy  to  turn  off  a  light  para¬ 
graph  like  this  :  ‘‘  Because  A  chooses  to 
make  a  beast  of  himself,  is  that  any  reason 
why  B,  and  C,  and  D  should  bo  deprived 
of  a  wholesome  article  of  liquid  food  f” — 
and  so  on.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  trouble 
B,  and  C,  and  D  at  all  ;  A  is  my  man, 
and  I  want  to  get  at  him,  not  by  means  of 
a  policeman,  or  a  municipal  officer  of  any 
kind,  but  by  bringing  my  soul  and  sym¬ 
pathy  close  to  him.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  if  everybody  had  definite  knowledge 
of  the  wide  ruin  which  is  being  wrought 
by  drink  there  would  be  a  general  move¬ 
ment  which  would  end  in  the  gradual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  drinking  habits.  At  this 
present,  however,  our  state  is  truly  awful, 
and  I  see  a  bad  end  to  it  all,  and  a  very 
bad  end  to  England  herself,  unless  a  great 
emotional  impulse  travels  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  same  middle  class  which  is  en¬ 
venomed  by  the  gambling  madness  is  also 
the  heir  of  all  the  more  vile  habits  which 
the  aristocrats  have  abandoned.  Drink¬ 
ing — conviviality  I  think  they  call  it — is 
not  merely  an  excrescence  on  the  life  of 
the  middle  class — it  t«  the  life  ;  and  work, 
thought,  study,  seemly  conduct  are  now 
the  excrescences.  Drink  first,  gambling 
second,  lubricity  third — those  are  the 
chief  interests  of  the  young  men,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  the  interests  of  mature  and 
elderly  men  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  fledglings.  Ijadies  and  gentlemen 
who  dwell  in  quiet  refluement  can  hardly 
know  the  scenes  amid  which  our  middle- 
class  lad  passes  the  span  of  his  most  im¬ 
pressionable  days.  I  have  watched  the 
men  at  all  times  and  in  all  kinds  of  places  ; 
every  tovro  of  importance  is  very  well 
known  to  me,  and  the  same  abomination 
is  steadily  destroying  the  higher  life  in  all. 
The  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  gayly 
repeat  the  significant  figures  which  give 
the  revenue  from  alcohol  ;  the  optimist 
says  that  times  aie  mending  ;  the  com¬ 
fortable  gentry  who  mount  the  pulpits  do 
not  gcnei^ly  care  to  ruflSe  the  fine  dames 
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by  talkinf;  about  unpleasant  thin^^a — and 
all  (he  while  the  cutse  ia  gaining,  and  the 
betting,  ticoffing,  degraded  ciew  of  drink¬ 
ers  are  sliding  merrily  to  destruction. 
Some  are  able  to  keep  on  the  slide  longer 
than  others,  but  1  have  seen  scores — hun¬ 
dreds — stop  miserably,  and  the  very  faces 
of  the  condemned  men,  with  the  last  em- 
bruted  look  on  them,  are  before  me.  My 
subject  has  so  many  thousands  of  facets 
that  I  am  compelled  to  select  a  few  of  the 
most  striking.  Take  one  scene  through 
which  I  sat  not  very  long  ago,  and  then 
you  may  understand  how  far  the  coming 
regenerator  will  have  to  go.  A  great  room 
was  filled  by  about  3.*i0  men  and  lads,  all 
of  the  middle  class  ;  a  concert  was  going 
on,  and  I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  the 
kind  of  entertainment  which  the  well- 
dressed  company  liked.  Of  course  there 
was  drink  in  plenty,  and  the  staff  of  wait¬ 
ers  had  a  busy  time  ;  a  loud  crash  of  talk 
went  on  between  the  songs,  and,  as  the 
drink  gathered  power  on  excited  brains, 
this  crash  grew  more  and  more  discordant. 
Nice  lads,  with  smooth,  pleasant  faces, 
grew  flushed  and  excited,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  occupied  myself  in  marking  out 
possible  careers  for  a  good  many  of  them 
as  I  studied  their  faces.  There  was  not 
much  fun  of  the  healthy  kind  ;  fat,  com¬ 
fortable,  middle-aged  men  laughed  so 
heartily  at  the  faintest  indecent  allusion 
that  the  singers  grew  broader  and  broad¬ 
er,  and  the  hateful  music-hall  songs  grew 
more  and  more  lisky  as  the  night  grew 
onward.  By  the  way,  can  anything  be 
more  loathsomely  idiotic  than  the  average 
music-hall  ditty,  with  its  refrain  and  its 
quaint  stringing  together  of  casual  filthi¬ 
ness  ?  If  I  had  not  wanted  to  fix  a  new 
picture  on  my  mind  I  should  have  liked 
better  to  be  in  a  taproom  among  honestly 
brutal  costers  and  scavengeis  than  with  that 
sniggering,  winking  gang.  The  drink  got 
hold,  glasses  Itegan  to  be  broken  here  and 
there,  the  time  was  beaten  with  glass 
crushers,  s^>oons,  pipes,  and  walking- 
sticks  ;  and  then  the  bolder  spirits  felt 
that  the  time  for  good,  rank,  unblushing 
blackguardism  had  come.  A  being  step- 
[>ed  up  and  faced  a  roaring  audience  of 
enthusiasts  who  knew  the  quality  of  his 
dirtiness  ;  he  launched  out  into  an  unclean 
stave,  and  he  reduced  his  admirers  to  mere 
convulsions.  He  was  encored,  and  he 
went  a  trifle  further,  until  he  reached  a 
depth  of  bestiality  below  which  a  gaff  in 


Shoreditch  could  not  descend.  Ah  ! 
Those  bonny  lads,  how  they  roared  with 
laughter,  and  how  they  exchanged  winks 
with  grinning  ciders  !  Not  a  single  ob¬ 
scure  allusion  to  filth  was  lust  upon  them, 
and  they  took  more  and  more  drink  under 
pressure  of  the  secret  excitement  until 
many  of  them  were  unsteady  and  incoher¬ 
ent.  I  think  I  should  shoot  a  boy  of 
mine  if  1  found  him  enjoying  such  a  foul 
entertainment.  It  was  leze-Uumanity. 
The  orgie  rattled  on,  to  the  joy  of  all  the 
steaming,  soddened  company,  and  1  am 
not  able  to  guess  where  some  of  the  songs 
and  recitations  came  from.  There  are 
deeps  below  deeps,  and  I  suppose  that 
there  are  skilled  literary  workmen  who 
have  sunk  so  far  that  they  are  ready  to 
supply  the  unspeakable  dirt  which  I  heard. 

There  was  a  merry  crowd  at  the  bar  when 
this  astounding  functionary  ceased,  and  the 
lively  lads  jostled,  and  laughed,  and  quot¬ 
ed  some  of  the  more  spicy  specimens  of 
nastiness  which  they  had  just  heard. 

Now,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  such 
an  unsavory  business  as  this,  but  that  it  il¬ 
lustrates  in  a  curious  way  the  fact  that  ono 
is  met  and  countered  by  the  power  of 
Drink  at  every  turn  in  this  country. 
Among  that  unholy  audience  were  one  or 
two  worthies  who  ought  by  rights  to  have 
called  the  police,  and  forced  the  promot¬ 
ers  of  the  fun  to  appear  before  the  Bench 
in  the  morning.  But  then  these  magis¬ 
trates  had  an  interest  in  Beer,  and  Brew¬ 
ery  shares  were  pretty  well  represented  in 
the  odious  room,  and  thus  a  flagrant  scan¬ 
dal  was  gently  passed  aside.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that,  after  a  rouse  like  this,  the 
young  men  do  not  care  to  go  to  bed,  so 
they  adjourn  to  some  one’s  rooms  and 
play  cards  till  any  hour.  In  the  train 
next  morning  there  are  blotchy  faces,  dull 
eyes,  tongues  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  tbeie 
is  a  general  rush  for  “  liveners”  before  the 
men  go  to  office  or  warehouse  ;  and  the 
day  drags  on  until  the  joyous  evening 
comes,  when  some  new  foiin  of  debauch 
drowns  the  memory  of  the  morning’s  head¬ 
ache.  Should  you  listen  to  a  set  of  these 
men  when  the  roar  of  a  long  bar  is  at  its 
height  at  night,  yon  will  find  that  the  life 
of  the  intellect  has  passed  away  from  their 
midst.  The  fellows  may  be  sharp  in  a 
small  way  at  business,  and  I  am  sure  I 
hope  they  are  ;  but  their  conversation  is 
painful  in  the  extreme  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  retain  a  shred  of  respect  for  his 
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own  species.  If  you  listen  lon^,  and  tlien 
fix  your  mind  so  that  you  can  pick  out  the 
exact  significance  of  what  you  hare  heard, 
you  become  confounded.  Take  the  scraps 
of  “  bar"  gabble.  “  So  I  says,  ‘  Lay  me 
fours.’  And  he  winks  and  says,  *  I’ll  give 
yon  seven  to  two.  If  you  like.’  Well, 
you  know,  the  horse  won,  and  I  stood 
him  a  bottle  out  of  the  three  pound  ten, 
so  I  wasn’t  much  in.”  ‘  What  1  ’  says 
I  ;  ‘  step  outside  along  o’  me,  and  biiug 
your  pal  with  you,  and  I’ll  spread  your 
bloomin’  nose  over  your  face.’  That 
corked  him.”  “  I  tell  you  Flyaway’s  a 
dead  cert.  I  know  a  bloke  that  goes  to 
Newmarket  regular,  and  he’s  acquainted 
with  Reilly  of  the  Greyhound,  and  Reilly 
told  him  that  he  heard  Teddy  Martin’s 
cousin  say  that  Flyaway  was  tried  within 
seven  pounds  of  Peacock.  Can  you  have 
a  better  tip  than  that?”  ‘‘I’ll  give 
you  the  break,  and  we’ll  play  for  a  bob 
and  the  games.”  ‘‘Thanks,  deah  boy. 
I’ll  jest  have  one  with  you.  Lor  !  wasn’t 
I  chippy  this  morning  t  I  felt  as  if  the 
pavement  was  making  rushes  at  me,  and 
my  hat  seemed  to  want  a  shoehorn  to  get 
it  on  or  off  for  that  matter.  Bill’s  whisky’s 
too  good.”  ‘‘  I’m  going  out  with  a  Judy 
on  Sunday,  or  else  you’d  have  me  with 
you.  The  girls  won’t  leave  me  alone,  and 
the  blessed  dears  can’t  be  denied.”  So 
the  talk  goes  steadily  forward.  W  hat  can 
a  bright  lad  learn  there  ?  Many  of  the 
assembly  are  very  young,  and  their  fea. 
tures  have  not  lost  the  freshness  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  skin  which  give  such  a  charm  to  a 
healthy  lad’s  appearance.  Would  any 
mother  like  to  see  her  favorite  among  that 
hateful  crowd  f  I  do  not  think  that 
mothers  rightly  know  the  sort  of  places 
which  their  darlings  enter  ;  I  do  not  think 
they  guess  the  kind  of  language  which  the 
youths  hear  when  the  chimes  sound  at 
midnight ;  they  do  not  know  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  a  society  which  half  encourages 
callow  beings  to  drink,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  the  gutter  if  the  drink  takes  hold 
effectually.  The  kindly,  seemly  woman 
remains  at  home  in  drawing-room,  papa 
slumbers  if  he  is  one  of  the  stay-at-home 
sort ;  but  Gerald,  and  Sidney,  and  Alfred 
are  out  in  the  drink-shop  hearing  talk  fit 
to  make  Rabelais  tom  queasy,  or  they  are 
in  the  billiard-room  learning  to  spell 
“  min”  with  all  convenient  speed,  or  per¬ 
haps  they  have  ‘‘  copped  it  ” — that  is  the 
correct  phrase — rather  early,  and  they  are 


swaggering  along,  shadowed  by  some  crea¬ 
ture — half  girl,  half  tiger-cat — who  will 
bring  them  up  in  good  time.  If  the  wom¬ 
en  knew  enough,  1  sometimes  think  they 
would  make  a  combined,  nightly  raid  on 
the  iKmzinGr.bars,  and  bring  their  lads  out. 

Some  hard-headed  fellows  may  think 
that  there  is  something  grandmotherly  in 
the  regrets  which  I  utter  over  the  cesspool 
in  which  so  many  of  our  middle  class  seem 
able  to  wallow  without  suffering  asphyxia  ; 
but  I  am  only  mournful  because  I  have 
seen  the  plight  of  so  many  and  many  after 
their  dip  in  the  sinister  depths  of  the  pool. 
I  envy  those  stolid  people  who  can  talk  so 
contemptuously  of  frailty — I  mean  I  envy 
them  their  self-mastery  ;  I  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  temperament  of  those  who  can 
be  content  with  a  slight  exhilaration,  and 
who  fiercely  contemn  the  crackbrain  who 
does  not  know  when  to  stop.  No  doubt 
it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  part  with  his 
self-control,  but  I  happen  to  hold  a  brief 
for  the  crackbrain,  and  I  say  that  there  is 
not  any  man  living  who  can  afford  to  be 
too  contemptuous,  for  no  one  knows  when 
his  turn  may  come  to  make  a  disa.struus 
slip. 

Most  strange  it  is  that  a  vice  which 
brings  instant  punishment  on  him  who  har¬ 
bors  it  should  be  first  of  all  encouraged  by 
the  very  people  who  are  most  merciless  in 
condemning  it  The  drunkard  has  not  to 
wait  lung  for  his  punishment  ;  it  follows 
hard  on  his  sin,  and  he  is  not  left  to  the 
justice  of  another  world.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  said,  this  vice,  which  entails  such 
scathing  disgrace  and  suffering,  is  encour¬ 
aged  in  many  seductive  ways.  The  talk 
in  good  company  often  runs  on  wine  ;  the 
man  who  has  the  deadly  taint  in  his  blood 
is  delicately  pressed  to  take  that  which 
brings  the  taint  once  more  into  ill-omened 
activity  ;  but,  so  long  as  his  tissues  show 
no  sign  of  that  flabbiness  and  general  iin- 
wholesomenesa  which  mark  the  excessive 
drinker,  he  is  left  unnoticed.  Then  the 
literary  men  nearly  always  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  drink  attractive  in  one  way  or 
other.  We  laugh  at  Mr.  Pickwick  and  all 
his  gay  set  of  brandy-bibbers  ;  we  laugh 
at  John  Ridd,  with  his  few  odd  gallons 
of  ale  per  day  ;  but  let  any  man  be  seen 
often  in  the  condition  which  led  to  Mr. 
Pickwick’s  little  accident,  and  see  what 
becomes  of  him.  He  is  soon  shunned  like 
a  scabbed  sheep.  One  had  better  incur 
penal  servitude  than  fall  into  that  vice 
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from  which  the  Government  deriveH  a  huge 
revenue — the  vice  which  is  ironically  as¬ 
sociated  with  friendlincM,  good  temper, 
merriment,  and  all  goodly  things.  There 
are  times  when  one  is  minded  to  laugh  for 
very  bitterness. 

And  this  sin,  which  begins  in  kindness 
and  ends  always  in  utter  selfishness — this 
sin,  which  pours  accursed  money  into  the 
Exchequer — this  sin,  which  consigns  him 
who  is  guilty  of  it  to  a  doom  worse  than 
servitude  or  death — this  sin  is  to  be  fought 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  gentry  who  say,  “  Drink  is  a 
dreadful  curse,  but  look  at  the  revenue.” 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
say,  ”  Drink  [is  a  dreadful  thing  ;  let  us 
stamp  it  out  by  means  of  foolscap  and 
printers’  ink.”  Then  the  neutrals  say, 
”  Bother  both  your  parties.  Drink  is  a 
capital  thing  in  its  place.  Why  don’t  you 
leave  it  alone  ?”  Meantime  the  flower  of 
the  earth  are  being  bitterly  blighted.  It 
is  the  special  examples  that  1  like  to  bring 
out,  so  tliat  the  jolly  lads  who  are  ternpt- 
ed  into  such  places  as  the  concert- room 
which  I  described  may  perhaps  receive  a 
timely  check.  It  is  no  use  talking  to  me 
about  culture,  and  refinement,  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and  serious  pursuits  saving  a  man 
from  the  devouring  fiend  ;  for  it  happens 
that  the  fiend  nearly  always  clutches  the 
best  and  brightest  and  most  promising. 
Intellect  alone  is  not  worth  anything  as  a 
defensive  means  against  alcohol,  and  I  can 
convince  anybody  of  that  if  he  will  go 
with  me  to  a  common  lodging  house  which 
we  can  choose  at  random.  Yes,  it  is  the 
bright  and  powerful  intellects  that  catch 
the  rot  first  in  too  many  cases,  and  that  is 
why  I  smile  at  the  potion  of  mere  book¬ 
learning  making  us  any  better.  If  I  were 
to  make  out  a  list  of  the  scholars  whom  I 
have  met  starving  and  in  rags,  I  should 
make  people  gape.  I  once  shared  a  pot 
of  fourpenny  ale  with  a  man  who  used  to 
earn  £2000  a  year  by  coaching  at  Oxford. 
He  was  in  a  low  house  near  the  Waterloo 
Hoad,  and  he  died  of  cold  and  hunger 
there.  He  had  been  the  friend  and  coun¬ 
sellor  of  statesmen,  but  the  vice  from  which 
statesmen  squeeze  revenue  had  him  by  the 
throat  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  and 
he  drifted  toward  death  in  a  kind  of  con 
stant  dream  from  which  no  one  ever  saw 
him  wake.  They  swarm  in  the  houses  of 
poverty,  do  these  once  bright  and  splendid 
intellectual  beings  :  if  you  pick  up  with  a 


peculiarly  degraded  one  yon  may  always 
l>e  sure  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  men 
of  his  time,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
rich  quality  of  bis  intelligence  had  enabled 
corruption  to  rankle  through  him  so  much 
the  more  quickly.  I  have  seen  a  tramp 
on  the  road — a  queer,  long-nosed,  short¬ 
sighted  animal — who  would  read  Greek 
with  the  book  upside-down.  He  was  a 
very  fine  Latin  scholar,  and  we  tried  him 
with  Virgil  ;  he  could  go  off  at  score  when 
he  had  a  single  line  given  him,  and  he 
scarcely  made  a  slip,  for  the  poetry  seemed 
ingrained.  I  have  shared  a  pennyworth 
of  sausage  with  the  brother  of  a  Chief 
Justice,  and  I  have  payed  a  piccolo  while 
an  ex-incumbent  performed  a  dance  which 
he  described,  I  think,  as  Pyrrhic.  He 
fell  in  the  fire  and  used  hideous  language 
in  Latin  and  French,  lut  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  was  Pyrrhic  also.  Drink  is 
the  dainty  harvester  ;  no  puny  ears  for 
him,  no  faint  and  bending  stalks  ;  he  reaps 
the  rathe  corn,  and  there  is  only  the 
choicest  of  the  choice  in  his  sheaves. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  fix  on  the  minds  of 
young  people — and  others  ;  the  more  s  nse 
of  power  yon  have,  the  more  pride  of 
strength  you  have,  the  more  you  are  likely 
to  be  marked  and  shorn  down  by  the  grim 
rea{>er  ;  and  there  is  little  hope  for  you 
when  the  reaper  once  approaches,  because 
the  very  friends  who  followed  the  national 
craze,  and  upheld  the  harmlessness  of 
drink,  will  shoot  out  their  lips  at  you  and 
run  away  when  your  bad  moment  comes. 

The  last  person  who  ever  suspects  that 
a  wife  drinks  is  always  the  husband  ;  the 
last  person  who  ever  suspects  that  any 
given  man  is  bitten  with  drink  is  that  man 
himself.  So  stealthily,  so  softly  does  the 
evil  wind  itself  around  a  man’s  being  that 
he  very  often  goes  on  fancying  himself  a 
rather  admirable  and  temperate  customer 
— until  the  crash  comes.  It  is  all  so  easy, 
that  the  deluded  dupe  never  thinks  that 
anything  is  far  wrong  putil  he  finds  that 
his  friends  are  somehow  beginning  to  fight 
shy  of  him.  No  one  will  tell  him  what 
ails  him,  and  I  may  say  that  such  a  course 
would  be  quite  useless,  for  the  person 
warned  would  surely  fly  into  a  passion,  de¬ 
clare  himself  insulted,  and  probably  per- 
foim  some  mad  trick  while  his  nerves  were 
on  edge.  Well,  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  doomed  man  is  disinclined  for  exer¬ 
tion,  and  he  knows  that  something  is 
wrong.  He  has  become  sly  almost  with- 
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oat  knowing  it,  and,  although  he  is  pining 
for  some  stimulus,  he  pretends  to  go  with¬ 
out,  and  tries,  by  the  flimsiest  of  devices, 
to  deceive  those  around  him.  Now  that 
is  a  funny  symptom  :  the  master  vice,  the 
vice  that  is  the  pillar  of  the  revenue,  al¬ 
ways,  without  any  exception  known  to  me, 
turns  a  man  into  a  sneak,  and  it  generally 
turns  him  into  a  liar  as  well.  So  sure  as 
the  habit  of  concealment  sets  in,' so  surely 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  dry-rot  of  the 
soul  has  l>egun.  The  drinker  is  tremu¬ 
lous  ;  he  hnds  that  light  beverages  are  use¬ 
less  to  him,  and  he  tries  something  that 
burns  ;  his  nerve  recovers  tone  ;  he  laughs 
at  himself  for  his  early  morning  fears,  and 
he  gets  over  another  day.  But  the  dry- 
rot  is  spreading  ;  body  and  soul  react  on 
each  other,  and  the  forlorn  one  soon  be¬ 
gins  to  be  fatally  false  and  weak  in  morals, 
and  dirty  and  slovenly  in  person.  Then 
in  the  dead,  unhappy  nights  he  suffers  all 
the  torments  that  can  be  endured  if  he 
wakes  up  after  his  day’s  supply  of  alcohol 
lies  stagnant  in  his  system.  No  imagina¬ 
tion  is  so  retrospective  as  the  drunkard’s, 
and  the  drunkard’s  remorse  is  the  most 
terrible  torture  known.  The  wind  cries 
in  the  dark  and  the  trees  moan  ;  the  ago¬ 
nized  man  who  lies  waiting  the  morning 
thinks  of  the  times  when  the  whistle  of  the 
wind  was  the  gladdest  of  sounds  to  him  ; 
his  old  ambitions  wake  from  their  trance 
and  coinc  to  gaze  on  him  reproachfully  ; 
he  sees  that  fortune  (and  mayhap  fame) 
have  passed  him  by,  and  all  through  his 
own  fault ;  he  may  whine  about  imaginary 
wrongs  during  the  day  when  he  is  maud¬ 
lin,  but  the  night  fairly  throttles  him  if  he 
attempts  to  turn  away  from  the  stark  truth, 
and  be  remains  pinned  face  to  face  with 
his  beautiful,  dead  self.  Then,  with  a 
start,  he  remembers  that  he  has  no  friends. 
When  he  crawls  out  in  the  morning  to 
steady  his  hand  he  will  be  greeted  with 
filthy  public-house  cordiality  by  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  whose  level  he  has  dragged  him¬ 
self,  but  of  friends  he  has  none.  Now,  is 
it  not  marvellous  f  Drink  is  so  jolly  ; 
prosperous  persons  talk  with  such  a  droll 
wink  about  vagaries  which  they  or  their 
friends  committed  the  night  before  ;  it  is 
all  so  very,  very  lightsome  I  The  brewers 
and  distillers  who  put  the  mirth-inspiring 
beverages  into  the  market  receive  more 
consideration,  and  a  great  deal  more 
money,  than  an  average  European  prince  ; 
— and  yet  the  poor  dry-rotted  unfortunate 


whose  decadence  we  are  tracing  is  like  a 
leper  in  the  scattering  effects  which  he 
produces  during  bis  shaky  promenade. 
He  is  indeed  alone  in  the  world,  and 
brandy  or  gin  is  his  only  counsellor  and 
comforter.  As  to  character,  the  last  rag 
of  that  goes  when  the  first  sign  of  indo¬ 
lence  is  seen  ;  the  watchers  have  eyes  like 
cats,  and  the  self-restrained  men  among 
them  have  usually  seen  so  many  fellows 
depart  to  perdition  that  every  stage  in  the 
process  of  degradation  is  known  to  them. 
No  I  I’here  is  not  a  friend,  and  dry, 
clever  gentlemen  say,  “  Yes.  Good  chap 
enough  once  on  a  day,  but  can’t  afford  to 
be  seen  with  him  now.”  The  soaker  is 
amazed  to  find  that  women  are  afraid  of 
him  a  little,  and  shrink  from  him — in  fact, 
the  only  people  who  are  cordial  with  him 
are  the  landlords,  among  whom  he  is 
treated  as  a  sort  of  irresponsible  baby. 
”  I  may  as  well  have  his  money  as  any¬ 
body  else.  He  sha’n’t  get  outrageously 
drunk  here,  but  he  may  as  well  moisten 
his  clay  and  keep  himself  from  being  mis¬ 
erable.  If  he  gets  the  jumps  in  the  night 
that’s  his  look-out.”  That  is  the  soaker’s 
friend.  The  man  is  not  unkind  ;  he  is 
merely  hardened,  and  bis  morals,  like 
those  of  nearly  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  great  Trade,  have  suffered  a  twist. 
When  the  soaker’s  last  penny  has  gone, 
he  will  receive  from  the  landlord  many  a 
contemptuously  good-natured  gift — pity 
it  is  that  the  lost  wastrel  cannot  be  saved 
before  that  weariful  last  penny  huddles  in 
the  corner  of  his  pocket. 

While  the  harrowing  descent  goes  on 
our  suffering  wretch  is  gradually  changing 
in  appearance  :  the  piggish  element  that  is 
latent  in  most  of  us  .comes  out  in  him  ; 
his  morality  is  sapped  ;  he  will  beg,  bor- 
i\)w,  lie,  and  steal  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he 
is  a  butt  for  thoughtless  young  fellows. 
The  last  is  the  worst  cut  of  all,  for  the  bat¬ 
tered,  bloodless,  sunken  ne’er- do  well  can 
remember  only  too  vividly  his  own  gallant 
youth,  and  the  thought  of  what  he  was 
drives  him  crazed. 

There  is  only  one  end  :  if  the  doomed 
one  escapes  delirium  tremen*  he  is  likely 
to  have  cinhosis,  and  if  he  misses  both  of 
these,  then  dropsy  or  Bright’s  disease 
claims  him.  Those  who  once  loved  him 
pray  for  bis  death,  and  greet  bis  last  sigh 
with  an  echoing  sigh  of  thankfulness  and 
relief  :  he  might  have  been  cheered  in  his 
last  hour  by  the  graceful  sympathy  of 
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troops  of  friends  ;  Kiit  the  State>protected 
vice  has  such  a  withering  effect  that  it 
scorches  up  friendship  as  a  fiery  breath 
from  a  furnace  might  scorch  a  grass  blade. 
If  one  of  roy  joyous,  delightful  lads  could 
just  watch  the  shambling,  dirty  figure  of 
such  a  failure  as  1  have  described  ;  if  he 
could  see  the  sneers  of  amused  passers-by, 
the  timid  glances  of  women,  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  off  hand  speech  of  the  children — 
“  Oh  !  him  !  That’s  old,  boozy  Blank 
then  the  youths  might  well  tremble,  for 
the  woebegone  l>eggar  that  snivels  out 
thanks  for  a  mouthful  of  gin  was  once  a 
brave  lad — clever,  handsome,  generous, 
the  delight  of  friends,  the  joy  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  the  most  brilliantly  promising  of  all 
bis  circle,  lie  began  by  being  jolly  ;  he 
was  well  encouraged  and  Hi>etted  ;  he 
found  that  respectable  men  drank,  and 
that  Society  made  no  demur.  But  he  for¬ 
got  that  there  are  drinkers  and  drinkers, 
he  forgot  that  the  cool-headed  men  were 
not  tainted  by  heredity,  nor  were  their 
brains  so  delicately  poised  that  the  least 
grain  of  foreign  matter  introduced  in  the 
form  of  vapor  could  cause  semi-insanity. 
And  thus  the  sacrifice  of  Society — and  the 
Exchequer — goes  to  the  tomb  amid  con¬ 
tempt,  and  hissing,  and  scorn  ;  while  the 
saddest  thing  of  all  is  that  th«>8e  who  loved 
him  most  passionately  are  most  glad  to 
hear  the  clods  thump  on  his  coffin.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  you  let  me  keep  a  youngster  for 
an  hour  in  a  room  with  me,  I  could  tell 
him  enough  stories  from  my  own  shuddery 
experience  to  frighten  him  off  drink  for 
life.  1  should  cause  him  to  be  haunted. 

There  is  none  of  the  rage  of  the  convert 
in  all  this  ;  I  knew  what  1  was  doing  when 
1  went  into  the  base  and  sordid  homes  of 
ruin  during  years,  and  I  want  to  know  how 
any  justification  not  fitted  for  the  libretto 
of  an  extravaganza  can  be  given  by  certain 
parliamentary  gentlemen  in  order  that  we 
may  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct.  My 
wanderings  and  freaks  do  not  count ;  I 
was  a  Bohemian,  with  the  tastes  of  a  Ro¬ 
many  and  the  curiosity  of  a  philosopher  ; 
I  went  into  the  most  abominable  company 
because  it  amused  me  and  1  had  only  my¬ 
self  to  please,  and  1  saw  what  a  fearfully 
tense  grip  the  monster.  Drink,  has  taken 
of  this  nation  ;  and  let  mo  say  that  you 
cannot  understand  that  one  little  bit,  if 
you  are  content  to  knock  about  with  a  po¬ 
liceman  and  squint  at  signboards.  VV’ell, 
I  want  to  know  how  these  legislators  can 


go  to  church  and  repeat  certain  prayers, 
while  they  continue  to  make  profit  by  re¬ 
tailing  Death  at  so  much  a  gallon  ;  and  1 
want  to  know  how  some  scores  of  other 
godly  men  go  out  of  their  way  to  b.ick  up 
a  traffic  which  is  very  well  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.  A  wild,  night-roaming 
gypsy  like  me  is  not  expected  to  be  a 
model,  but  one  might  certainly  expect  bet¬ 
ter  things  from  folks  who  are  so  insulting¬ 
ly,  aggressively  righteous.  One  sombre 
and  thoughtful  Romany  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  said,  “  My  brother,  there  are  many 
things  that  I  tiy  to  fight,  and  they  knock 
me  out  of  time  in  the  first  round.”  That 
is  my  own  case  exactly  when  1  observe 
comfortable  personages  who  deplore  vice, 
and  fill  their  pockets  to  bursting  by  shov¬ 
ing  the  vice  right  in  the  way  of  the  folks 
most  likely  to  be  stricken  with  deadly  pre¬ 
cision  by  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  bad  tempered  over 
this  saddening  business  ;  one  has  to  be 
pitiful.  As  my  memory  travels  over  Eng¬ 
land,  and  follows  the  tracks  that  I  trod,  I 
seem  to  see  a  line  of  dead  faces,  that  start 
into  life  if  I  linger  by  them,  and  mop  and 
mow  at  me  in  bitterness  becau.se  I  put  out 
no  saving  hand.  So  many  and  many  I 
saw  tramping  over  the  path  of  Destruc¬ 
tion,  and  I  do  nut  think  that  ever  1  gave 
one  of  them  a  manly  word  of  caution. 
It  was  not  my  place,  I  thought,  and  thus 
their  bones  arc  bleaching,  and  the  memory 
of  their  names  has  flown  away  like  a  me¬ 
phitic  vapor  that  was  better  dispersed. 
Are  there  many  like  me.  I  wonder,  who 
have  not  only  done  nothing  to  battle  with 
the  mightiest  modern  evil,  but  have  half 
encouragetl  it  through  cynical  recklessness 
and  pessimism  ?  We  entrap  the  poor  and 
the  base  and  the  wretched  to  their  deaths, 
and  then  we  cry  out  about  their  vicious 
tendencies,  and  their  improvidence,  and 
all  the  rest.  Heaven  knows  I  have  no 
right  to  sermonize  ;  but,  at  least,  I  never 
shammed  anything.  When  I  saw  some 
spectacle  of  piercing  misery  caused  by 
Drink  (as  nearly  all  English  misery  is)  I 
simply  choked  down  the  tendency  to 
groan,  and  grimly  resolved  to  see  all  I 
could  and  remember  it.  But  now  that  I 
have  had  time  to  reflect  instead  of  gazing 
and  moaning,  I  have  a  sharp  conception 
of  the  thing  that  is  biting  at  England’s 
vitals.  People  fish  out  all  sorts  of  won¬ 
drous  and  obscure  causes  for  crime.  As 
far  as  England  is  concerned  I  should  lump 
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the  inflaences  provocative  of  crime  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  misery  into  one  ;  I  say  Drink  is 
the  root  of  almost  all  evil.  It  is  heart¬ 
breaking  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  our 
own  doors,  for,  however  we  may  shuffle 
and  blink,  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
many  millions  of  human  beings  who  might 
be  saved  pass  their  lives  in  an  obscene 
hell- -and  they  live  so  in  merry  England. 
Durst  any  one  describe  a  lane  in  Sandgate, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  court  off  Orange 
Street  or  Lancaster  Street,  London,  an  al¬ 
ley  in  Manchester,  a  four-story  tenement 
in  the  Irish  quarter  of  Liverpool  f  I 
think  not,  and  it  is  {rerhaps  best  that  no 
description  should  be  done  ;  for,  if  it  were 
well  done  it  would  make  harmless  people 
unhappy,  and  if  it  were  ill  done  it  would 
drive  away  sympathy.  I  only  say  that  all 
the  horrors  of  those  places  are  due  to  al¬ 
cohol  alone.  Do  not  say  that  idleness  is 
answerable  for  the  grewsome  state  of 
things  ;  that  would  be  putting  cause  for 
effect.  A  man  finds  the  pains  of  the 
world  too  much  for  him  ;  he  takes  alcohol 
to  bring  on  forgetfulness  ;  he  forgets,  and 
he  pays  for  his  pleasure  by  losing  alike  the 
desire  and  capacity  for  work.  The  man 
of  the  slums  fares  exactly  like  the  gentle¬ 
man  :  both  sacrifice  their  moral  sense,  both 
become  idle  ;  the  bad  in  both  is  ripened 
into  rankness,  and  makes  itself  villainously 
manifest  at  all  seasons  ;  the  good  is  atro¬ 
phied,  and  finally  dies.  Goodness  may 
take  an  unconscionable  time  a  dying,  but 
it  is  sentenced  to  death  by  the  fates  from 
the  moment  when  alcoholism  sets  in,  and 
the  execution  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

England,  then,  is  a  country  of  grief.  I 
never  yet  knew  one  family  which  had  not 
lost  a  cherished  member  through  the  na¬ 
tional  curse  ;  and  thus  at  all  times  we  are 
like  the  wailing  nation  whereof  the  first¬ 
born  in  every  house  was  stricken.  It  is 
an  awful  sight,  and  as  I  sit  here  alone  I 
can  send  my  mind  over  the  sad  England 
which  I  know,  and  see  the  anny  of  the 
mourners.  They  say  that  the  calling  of 
the  wounded  on  the  field  of  Borodino  was 
like  the  roar  of  the  sea  :  on  my  battle-field, 
where  drink  has  been  the  only  slayer, 
there  are  many  dead  ;  and  I  can  imagine 
that  1  hear  the  full  volume  of  cries  from 
those  who  are  stricken  but  still  living. 
The  vision  would  unsettle  my  reason  if  I 
had  not  a  trifle  of  Hope  remaining.  The 
philosophic  individual  who  talks  in  cor¬ 
rectly  frigid  phrases  about  the  evils  of  the 


Liquor  Trade  may  keep  his  reason  balanced 
daintily  and  bis  nerve  unhurt.  But  1  have 
images  for  company — images  of  wild  fear¬ 
someness.  There  is  the  puffy  and  tawdry 
woman  who  rolls  along  the  street  goggling 
at  the  passengers  with  boiled  eye.  The 
little  pretty  child  says,  “  Oh  !  mother, 
what  a  strange  woman.  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  what  she  said.”  My  pretty,  that 
was  Diink,  and  you  may  be  like  that  one 
of  these  days,  for  as  little  as  your  mother 
thinks  it,  if  you  ever  let  yourself  touch  the 
Curse  carelessly.  Bless  you,  I  know  scores 
who  were  once  as  sweet  as  you  who  can 
now  drink  any  costermonger  of  them  all 
under  the  stools  in  the  Haymarket  bar. 
The  young  men  grin  and  wink  as  that 
staggering  portent  lurches  past  :  I  do  not 
smile  ;  my  heart  is  too  sad  for  even  a 
show  of  sadness.  Then  there  are  the 
children— the  children  of  Drink  they 
should  l>e  called,  for  they  suck  it  from  the 
breast,  and  the  venomous  molecules  be¬ 
come  one  with  their  flesh  and  blood,  and 
they  soon  learn  to  like  the  poison  as  if  it 
were  pure  mother’s  milk.  How  they 
hunger — those  little  children  !  What  ob¬ 
scure  complications  of  agony  they  endure, 
and  how  very  dark  their  odd  convulsive 
species  of  existence  is  made,  only  that  one 
nran  may  buy  forgetfulness  by  the  glass. 
If  1  let  my  imagination  loose,  I  can  hear 
the  immense  army  of  the  young  crying  to 
the  dumb  and  impotent  sky,  and  they  all 
cry  for  bread.  Mercy  !  how  the  little 
children  suffer  !  And  I  have  seen  them 
by  the  hundred — by  the  thousand— and 
only  helped  from  caprice  ;  I  could  do  no 
other.  The  iron  winter  is  nearing  us,  and 
soon  the  dull  agony  of  cold  will  swoop 
down  and  bear  the  gnawing  hunger  com¬ 
pany  while  the  two  dire  agencies  inflict 
torture  on  the  little  ones.  Were  it  not  for 
Drink  the  sufferers  might  be  clad  and 
nourished  ;  but  then  Drink  is  the  support 
of  the  State,  and  a  few  thousand  of  raw¬ 
skinned,  hunger-bitten  children  perhaps 
do  not  matter.  Then  I  can  see  all  the 
ruined  gentlemen,  and  all  the  fine  fellows 
whose  glittering  promise  was  so  easily 
tarnish^  ;  they  have  crossed  my  track, 
and  I  remember  every  one  of  them,  but  I 
never  could  haul  back  one  from  the  fate 
toward  which  he  fhambicd  so  blindly  ; 
what  could  I  do  when  Drink  was  driving 
him  I  If  I  could  not  shake  off  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  squalor,  hunger,  poverty — well- 
deserved  poverty— despair,  crime,  abject 
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wretchedneM,  then  life  could  not  be  borne. 

I  can  always  call  to  mind  the  wrun^  hands 
and  drawn  faces  of  well-nurtured  and 
sweet  ladies  who  saw  the  dull  mask  of 
loathsome  degradation  sliding  downward 
over  their  loved  one’s  face.  Of  all  the 
mental  trials  that  are  cruel,  that  must  be 
the  worst — to  see  the  light  of  a  beloved 
soul  guttering  gradually  down  into  stench 
and  uncleanness.  The  woman  sees  the 
decadence  day  by  day,  while  the  blinded 
and  lulled  man  who  causes  all  the  inde¬ 
scribable  trouble  thinks  that  everything  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  Drink  mask  it  a 
very  scaring  thing  ;  once  you  watch  it 
being  slowly  fitted  on  to  a  beautiful  and 
spiritual  face  you  do  not  care  over-much 
about  the  revenue. 

And  now  the  famous  Russian’s  question 
comes  up  :  What  shall  we  do  !  Well,  so 
far  as  the  wastrel  poor  are  concerned,  1 
should  say,  “Catch  them  when  young, 
and  send  them  out  of  England  so  long  as 
there  is  any  place  abroad  where  their  labor 
is  sought.’’  I  should  say  so,  because 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  for  them 
in  this  country  :  they  will  go  in  their  turn 
to  drink  as  surely  as  they  go  to  death.  As 
to  the  vagabond  poor  whom  we  have  with 
us  now  I  have  no  hope  for  them  ;  we  must 
wait  until  death  weeds  them  out,  for  we 
can  do  nothing  with  them  nor  for  them. 

Among  the  classes  who  are  better  off 
from  the  worldly  point  of  view,  we  shall 
have  sacrifices  offered  to  the  fiend  from 
time  to  time.  Drink  has  wouad  like 
some  ubiquitous  fungus  round  and  round 
the  tissues  of  the  national  body,  and  we 
are  sure  to  have  a  nasty  growth  striking 
out  at  intervals.  It  tears  the  heart  strinsrs 
when  we  see  the  brave,  the  brilliant,  the 
merry,  the  wise  sinking  under  the  evil  ele¬ 


ment  in  our  appalling  dual  nature,  and  we 
feel,  with  something  like  despair,  that  we 
cannot  be  altogether  delivered  from  the 
scourge  yet  awhile.  I  have  stabs  of  con¬ 
science  when  I  call  to  mind  all  I  have  seen 
and  remember  how  little  1  have  done,  and 
I  can  only  hope,  in  a  shame  faced  way, 
that  the  use  of  intoxicants  may  be  quietly 
dropped,  just  as  the  practice  of  gambling, 
and  the  habit  of  drinking  heavy,  sweet 
wines  have  passed  away  from  the  exclusive 
society  in  which  cards  used  to  form  the 
main  diversion.  Frankly  speaking,  I  have 
seen  the  degradation,  the  abomination,  and 
the  measureless  force  of  Drink  so  near  at 
hand  that  I  am  not  sanguine.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself,  but  I  am  never  really  sure 
about  many  other  people,  and  I  had  good 
reason  for  not  being  sure  of  myself.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  creep¬ 
ing  enemy  is  sure  to  attack  the  very  last 
man  or  woman  whom  you  would  expect  to 
see  attacked.  When  the  first  symptoms 
are  seen,  the  stricken  one  should  be  deliv* 
ered  from  ennui  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  some  friend  should  tell,  in  dull,  dry 
style,  the  slow  horror  of  the  drop  to  the 
Pit.  Fear  will  be  effective  when  nothing 
else  will.  Many  are  stronger  than  I  am 
and  can  help  more.  By  the  memory  of 
broken  hearts,  by  the  fruitless  prayers  of 
mothers  and  sorrowing  wives,  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  who  are  forced  to  stay  on 
earth  in  a  living  death,  1  ask  the  strong  to 
help  us  all.  Blighted  lives,  wrecked  in¬ 
tellects,  wasted  brilliancy,  poisoned  mo¬ 
rality,  rotted  will — all  these  mark  the  road 
that  the  King  of  Evils  takes  in  his  dark¬ 
some  progress.  Out  of  the  depths  I  have 
called  for  aid  and  received  it,  and  now  I 
ask  aid  for  others,  and  I  shall  not  be  de¬ 
nied. — Contemporary  Review. 


VERDI’S  “OTELLO." 

BT  A.  S. 


The  enterprise  of  transplanting  “  Otel- 
lo,’’  with  the  whole  La  Scala  company 
bodily  from  Milan  to  London  last  July, 
proved  as  successful  as  it  was  bold.  The 
only  undertaking  of  similar  magnitude  in 
our  times  was  the  importation  a  few  years 
ago  of  a  complete  German  company  to  play 
German  opera,  especially  Wagner’s  later 
works.  That  was  anything  but  successful. 


in  spite  of  the  enormous  advertisement 
given  by  the  great  Wagnerian  contro¬ 
versy  ;  and  a  similar  fate  was  confidently 
predicted  for  the  Italian  experiment.  In* 
deed  its  chances  of  success  looked  even 
less  ;  for  in  the  previous  case  there  had  at 
least  been  the  attraction  of  several  operas, 
whereas  it  was  now  proposed  to  give  noth¬ 
ing  but  one  single  work  throughout  three 
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conseentive  weeks  ;  that  work,  moreover, 
by  a  man  whose  name  excites  no  bitter 
controversy,  who  is  neither  derided  on  the 
one  hand  as  a  charlatan,  nor  extolled  on 
the  other  as  the  greatest  genins  the  world 
has  seen.  Nevertheless,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  it  turned  out  most  triumph¬ 
antly  successful  ;  far  more  so  than  would 
be  supposed  from  the  accounts  of  con¬ 
temporary  newspapers  which,  doubtless  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  maintained  for  the 
most  part  a  studiously  cold  attitude.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  theatre  was  filled 
night  after  night  by  a  genuine  and  in¬ 
creasingly  enthusiastic  audience  ;  and  that 
in  the  face  of  a  rival  house  enjoying  an 
undeniably  successful  season.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for 
this  really  remarkable  result.  There  were 
two — the  performance,  and  the  work  itself. 

In  the  first  place  the  performance  was 
one  of  great  excellence.  In  addition  to  a 
conductor  who  has  no  living  superior,  a 
first-rate  orchestra  and  chorus,  the  minor 
parts  were  adequately  filled  ;  while  the 
two  principal  artists  offered  an  imperson¬ 
ation  of  remarkable  merit.  In  speaking 
of  Tamagno  and  Maurel,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  using  the  language  of  exaggeration. 
But  upon  full  and  sober  reflection  it  seems 
by  no  means  too  much  to  say  that,  for 
singing  and  acting  combined,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  no  better  work  has  ever  before  been 
done  on  the  stage  by  two  men  together. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Tamagno 
and  Maurel  have  themselves  never  done  so 
well  before,  nor  indeed  anything  like  it. 
The  opera  has  clearly  inspired  them.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  point.  We  find 
the  reason  for  the  unusual  excellence  of 
the  performance  in  the  work  itself.  What 
then  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  opera  t 
What  is  its  position  in  the  history  of  the 
art  f 

Song  is  simply  extended  and  magnified 
speech,  and  its  artistic  basis  lies  in  that 
fact.  When  any  one  speaks  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  emotion,  he  unconsciously  does 
three  things — he  prolongs  the  sound  of  the 
expressive  word  uttered  :  he  increases  the 
inflection  of  the  voice  ;  and  he  increases 
its  loudness.  The  last  is  much  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  two  former.  In  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  emotion  are  the  pro¬ 
longation,  inflection,  and  (less  often)  the 
loudness  of  the  voice,  until  it  becomes 
what  may  properly  be  called  a  scream  as 
of  terror,  or  a  roar  as  of  rage.  On  the 


stage,  the  actor,  whose  business  it  is  to 
express  emotion,  consciously  and  purposely 
reproduces  this  lengthening  and  inflection 
of  the  words.  So  too  does  the  orator. 
In  oratory  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  one 
speaker  exercise  an  influence  upon  his  au¬ 
dience  infinitely  greater  than  another  of 
equal  mental  gifts  and  readiness  of  utter¬ 
ance.  The  secret  lies  in  the  studied  use 
of  the  voice.  Canon  Liddon,  for  instance, 
in  uttering  from  the  pulpit  such  a  phrase 
as  “  a  pallid  caricature  of  masculine  self- 
assertion,’’  prolongs  the  syllables  to  an  al¬ 
most  incredible  extent,  but  with  so  much 
ait  that  the  hearer  is  quite  unconscious  of 
anything  of  the  sort.  Ue  onlv  knows 
that  the  words  come  to  him  with  such 
fon^,  that  they  ring  in  his  head  and  he 
cannot  forget  them.  Another  preacher 
might  say  the  same  thing  with  the  same 
fervor,  but  without  the  voice  and  the  art, 
and  produce  no  effect  at  all.  There  is  but 
one  step  between  this  and  singing.  Sal- 
vini,  when  he  says  in  “II  Gladiatore’’ 
Figlia  mia  with  an  expression  of  intense 
parental  tenderness,  comes  as  near  singing 
as  is  possible.  Indeed  there  is  no  real 
break  between  the  two  :  the  oce  merges 
almost  insensibly  into  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  recite  a  poem,  gradually  pro¬ 
longing  the  syllables,  until  it  becomes  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  song.  Competent  teachersof  sing¬ 
ing  know  that  the  one  general  principle  on 
which  to  rely  in  forming  a  voice  is  to  make 
the  pupil  produce  the  signing  sound  on  a 
given  m>te,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  speaking  sound  upon  the  same  note. 
The  one  is  simply  a  prolongation  of  the 
other.  The  most  successful  singers  are, 
catena  paribua,  those  who  most  thorough¬ 
ly  carry  out  this  principle,  consciously  or 
not.  It  is  this  which  gives  their  peculiar 
charm  to  such  singers  at  Patti,  Sims 
Beeves,  and  de  Soria.  Their  singing 
sounds  natural  and  easy,  because  it  is  so. 
The  words  seem  to  drop  out  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  manner  as  if  spoken,  but  with  a  degree 
of  meaning  beyond  speech.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  music  sung.  In  vocal 
music  the  musical  phrase  is  successful  in 
proportion  as  it  approximates  to  the  spoken 
phrase  in  form  and  inflection,  and  that  for 
two  reasons.  It  expresses  the  meaning 
most  intelligibly  to  the  bearer,  and  it  lies 
most  naturally  for  the  voice  of  the  singer. 
It  is  successful,  because  intelligible  and 
pleasing.  In  the  best  specimens  of  song 
the  sentiment  contained  in  the  words. 
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whatever  it  may  be,  is  so  exactly  expressed 
bv  the  musical  inflections,  that  it  is  quite 
intelligible  when  sung  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  No  one  could  mistake  “  Ade¬ 
laide”  for  anything  but  a  love-song,  or 
”  The  BrI-King”  for  anything  but  a  tale 
of  terror  and  affright.  The  poem  of 
‘‘  The  Erl-King”  may  be  recited  with  the 
speaking  voice  note  for  note  according  to 
^hubert’s  music,  and  sound  quite  natural 
and  effective  when  so  done. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  artistic 
status  of  dramatic  song,  because,  while 
lyrical  and  narrative  song  is  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  an  art,  the  claim  is  curiously 
enough  denied  to  oi>era.  Of  all  forms  of 
poetry,  the  one  which  lends  itself  most 
naturally  and  properly  to  musical  expres¬ 
sion  is  the  drama.  Since  singing  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  extended  form  of  emotional 
speaking,  it  follows  that  opera  should  be 
an  extended  form  of  drama.  Yet  it  is 
constantly  refused  the  title  of  a  genuine 
art  at  all  :  it  is  derided  as  anomalous  ; 
and  the  feeling  entertained  for  it  by  most 
”  unmusical”  people  is  one  of  half-con¬ 
temptuous  toleration,  as  for  a  thing  neces¬ 
sarily  absurd  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
but  which  pleases  their”  musical”  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  only  theoretical  objection  which 
can  be  urged  against  the  musical  drama, 
is  that  in  ordinary  li^  people  do  not  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  elaborate  music.  But 
of  course,  the  same  objection  may  be  urged 
against  the  spoken  drama,  and  especially 
against  the  highest  form  of  it,  grand  trag¬ 
edy.  The  stage  is  not  ordinary  life.  C>r- 
dinary  life  does  not  consist  of  kings  and 
queens,  of  heroes  and  monsters.  In  or¬ 
dinary  life  people  do  not  speak  in  verse 
rhymed  or  blank.  Ordinary  rooms  are  not 
formed  by  three  walls  and  an  open  space  ; 
nor  are  a  row  of  gaslights  sunshine.  Or¬ 
dinary  life  is  just  what  you  do  not  want 
on  the  8t(^e,  or  in  any  other  art.  We  are 
suffering  only  too  much  from  ordinary  life 
in  fiction  and  in  the  drama.  The  exact 
reproduction  of  real  life,  which  seems  to 
be  the  aim  of  so  many  novelists  and  dram¬ 
atists,  is  not  art.  Art  is  not  Nature. 

For  Art  commends  not  oonnterpsrts  or  copies  ; 
Bat  from  onr  life  a  nobler  life  would  take, 
Bodies  celestial  from  terrestrial  raise, 

And  teach  ns,  not  jejunely  what  we  are. 

But  what  we  may  be,  when  the  Parian  block 
Yields  to  the  hand  of  Phidias. 

The  musical  drama  is  as  truly  based  upon 
Nature  as  is  any  other  art.  The  real  rea- 
Nbw  Sebus. — Von.  L.,  No.  5. 


son  why  it  has  met  with  so  much  contempt 
is  the  great  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out 
successfully.  Music  imposes  limits.  Both 
the  subject  and  its  verbal  handling  must 
be  specially  adapted  to  musical  treatment, 
before  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  act¬ 
ual  composition  are  reached  at  all.  It  is 
on  this  rock  that  opera  has  usually  struck. 
Both  the  play  and  its  poetical  treatment 
have  been  bad.  The  fault  is  invariably 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  musician — bnt 
most  unfairly.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
color  is  lent  to  this  accusation  by  the  fact 
that  many  composers  have  apparently  been 
too  easily  satisfied  with  the  libretti  provid¬ 
ed  for  them  ;  and  many  have  shrunk  from 
the  difficulties  impost  by  a  high  ideal. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  write  a  song  than 
an  opera  ;  just  as  it  is  easier  to  write  a  few 
stanzas  than  a  drama,  lienee  it  happens 
that  too  many  so-called  operas  are  little 
more  than  albums  of  songs  disguised  ;  and 
so  long  as  the  public  is  content  with  an 
album  of  songs,  the  supply  is  sure  to  fol¬ 
low  the  demand.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  composers  have  insisted  on  foolish 
plots  and  puerile  language  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  history  of  the  opera  is  that  of  a 
constantly  renewed  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  musicians  to  obtain  worthy  subjects 
for  their  muse,  a  struggle  unfortunately  for 
the  most  part  unsuccessful. 

The  originators  of  opera  in  Italy  towaid 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  purest  artistic  aspiration, 
that  of  re-constructing  the  Greek  drama, 
which,  as  we  believe,  was  musically  de¬ 
claimed  ;  and  from  them  down  to  the 
present  day  we  have  a  long  list  of  great 
musicians  who  undeniably  appreciated  the 
seriousness  of  their  art,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  fine  subject  for  the  exercise  of  it. 
Monteverde,  Purcell,  Handel,  Gluck,  Mo¬ 
zart,  Beethoven,  Cherubini,  Weber,  Spohr, 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner  may  be 
mentioned,  without  referring  to  living 
writers,  as  having  striven  for  a  high  ideal. 
One  proof  of  the  difficulty  they  encoun¬ 
tered  is  the  frequency  with  which  they 
have  had  recourse  to  the  same  subjects. 
The  story  of  Orpheus  has  been  set  to  music 
by  at  least  five  composers,  and  that  of 
Faust  by  as  many  more.  Sometimes  they 
have  failed  altogether  to  find  a  subject. 
Haydn  and  Beethoven  wrote  but  one 
opera  apiece  ;  Mendelssohn  conld  not  find 
a  satisfactory  libretto  at  all  until  it  was  too 
late.  The  oft-repeated  charge  of  slavish 
44 
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enbrniftsion  to  artificial  forma  of  conetnic- 
tion  and  the  tyrannical  capriceaof  aingera, 
may  be  true  enough  in  the  caae  of  weaker 
apirita,  but  doea  not  apply  to  the  great 
men  whoae  namee  hare  juat  been  mention¬ 
ed.  Handel  for  inatance,  who  wrote  at  a 
time  when  rulea  for  the  conatruction  of 
opera  were  the  moat  atrict  and  the  moat 
artificial,  and  when  the  deapotiam  of  aing¬ 
era  waa  at  ita  higheat,  never  allowed  either 
to  atand  in  hia  way.  The  aame  ia  true  to 
a  great  extent  of  Roaaini.  Purcell  waa  a 
daring  innovator.  Gluck  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  popular  taate  of  hia  day  in 
a  noble,  and  to  aome  extent  aucceaaful,  at¬ 
tempt  to  re  catabliahthe  muaical  drama  on 
a  true  artistic  baaia.  Mozart  threw  up  at 
least  one  librettist  in  despair.  Weber  and 
Spohr  invented,  and  successfully  carried 
out  a  new  style,  half-way  between  tragic 
and  comic,  which,  though  not  the  high¬ 
est,  is  yet  a  serious  and  worthy  form  of 
art.  Meyerbeer  worked  like  a  slave  at  his 
operas,  sparing  no  trouble  or  expense,  and 
was  so  particular  about  the  character  of 
his  libretti  •  that  he  quarrelled  with  his 
dramatist,  Scribe,  who  was  probably  the 
best  that  ever  condescended  to  co-operate 
with  a  musician.  Without  extending  the 
list  any  farther,  or  coming  down  to  later 
writers,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
operatic  composers  have  been  neither  un¬ 
conscious  of  an  ideal  nor  slaves  to  fashion. 

The  fault  lies  far  more  with  the  libret¬ 
tists.  We  see  just  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  sacred  music.  When  the  words 
are  taken  direct  from  the  Bible,  or  are 
those  of  the  holy  offices,  the  composers 
have  proved  equal  to  the  task  and  have 
produced  truly  magnificent  results.  When 
they  have  had  inferior  words,  the  result 
has  been  inferior.  Compare  Haydn’s 
Masses  with  his  “  Creation.”  W’here  in 
all  his  Masses  is  there  anything  like  the 
absurd  duet  between  Adam  and  Eve, 
‘‘  Graceful  consort  I  Spouse  adored  1”  f 
Compare  Beethoven’s  Mass  in  C  with  his 
“  Olivet.”  But  the  great  case  in  point  is 
Handel.  At  the  Handel  Festival  two  ora¬ 
torios  are  always  given  entire,  the  ”  Mes¬ 
siah”  and  ”  Israel  in  Egypt.”  All  his 
others  are  represented  by  a  selection,  and 
quite  properly.  The  words  of  these  two 
are  from  the  Bible  ;  but  it  is  not  the  words 
only  that  are  superior  ; — the  music  corre¬ 
sponds.  The  other  oratorios  contain  some 
great  beauties,  and  these  form  the  selec¬ 
tions.  They  occur  when  the  librettist  has 


chanced  to  give  him  a  fine  subject,  or 
when  his  irresistible  genius  has  broken 
through  the  fetters  and  clothed  inferior 
words  in  music  far  too  good  for  them.  An 
instance  of  the  former  is  the  air  ”  Total 
eclipse  !”  from  ”  Samson,”  one  of  the 
most  glorious  specimens  of  musical  decla¬ 
mation  in  existence.  An  instance  of  the 
latter  is  the  chorus  in  ”  Joshua,”  ”  In 
watery  heaps  affrighted  Jordan  stood.” 
The  well  known  chorus  ”  Envy  !  eldest- 
born  of  Hell  !”  might  almost  be  cited 
phrase  by  phrase  as  showing  the  influence 
on  a  composer  of  good  knd  bad  words  re¬ 
spectively. 

A  book  might  be  filled  with  similar  in¬ 
stances  from  opera,  to  show  that  when  the 
musician  has  had  a  chance  he  has  made  the 
most  of  it,  and  has  often  succeeded  in 
spite  of  impediments  placed  in  his  way  by 
a  poor  librettist.  Scores  of  beautiful  frag, 
ments  and  many  whole  works  have  come 
down  to  us  and  hold  their  place  to  the 
present  day,  in  which  immortality  is  given 
to  very  poor  lines  by  the  genius  of  the 
musician.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the 
case  of  Mozart.  Out  of  some  twenty  dra¬ 
matic  works  of  more  or  less  pretensions, 
the  only  serious  ones  are  taken  from  class¬ 
ical  subjects.  Dramatists  seem  to  have 
thought  at  that  time  that  grand  art  was 
impossible  unless  the  subjects  were  taken 
from  Greek  or  Roman  history.  This  mis¬ 
take,  to  which  Gluck  also  fell  a  victim,  was 
a  legacy  from  the  Renaissance.  Shake¬ 
speare  could  write  “Julius  Ca-sar”  and 
“  Coriolanus,”  but  the  Abbate  Varesco 
was  not  Shakespeare.  The  great  classical 
Greek  drama  could  no  more  ^  reproduced 
in  another  age  than  the  classical  Greek 
architecture.  Mozart  did  all  that  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  poor  lifeless  artificial  stuff 
that  was  supplied  to  him.  “  Idomeneo” 
and  “  Clemenza  di  Tito”  were  as  success¬ 
ful  as  such  works  could  be.  Of  the  come¬ 
dies,  many  were  very  slight  affairs  ;  but 
three  at  least  have  survived  with  undimin¬ 
ished  popularity  to  the  present  day,  “  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,”  “  Don  Giovanni,”  and 
‘‘  Die  Zauberflote.”  Of  these  it  may  be 
remarked  in  the  first  place  that  musical 
comedy  is  an  inferior  form  of  art.  It  is 
not  the  proper  business  of  music  to  height¬ 
en  comic  effects  or  express  trivialities,  but 
to  give  effect  to  the  higher  emotions.  Set¬ 
ting  the  composer  of  the”  Requiem  Mass” 
to  work  at  comedies  would  be  like  giving 
Raphael  comic  scenes  to  paint.  They  were 
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)»eneath  his  genius.  What  ho  did  was  to 
invest  some  second  or  third  rate  plays  with 
a  beauty  and  grace  which  were  not  their 
own  and  to  give  them  an  immortality  they 
were  far  from  deserving.  “  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro”  is  a  very  fair  comedy,  but  far  be¬ 
low  Mozart’s  music.  Take  the  air  ”  Voi 
che  sapete,”  for  instance,  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  beautiful  melodies  ever  written. 
What  is  there  in  the  words  to  suggest  it  f 
Absolutely  nothing.  Of  “  Don  Giovan¬ 
ni,”  that  extraordinary  genius,  Ernest 
Hoffmann,  himself  an  intensely  artistic 
spirit,  says,  ”  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  Mozart  could  conceive  and  compose 
such  music  on  such  a  subject.”  And  in 
order  to  account  for  it,  like  a  true  German, 
be  invents  a  profound  psychological  study 
of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  in 
the  soul,  making  out  Don  Giovanni  to  be 
a  sort  of  Faust.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  in  spite  of  Hoffmann’s  ingenuity,  the 
commonplace  libertine  will  remain  com¬ 
monplace.  ‘‘  Die  Zauberflote,”  the  most 
musically  perfect  opera  we  have,  is  pure 
nonsense.  Dark  hints  have  been  thrown 
out  about  recondite  meanings  intelligible 
only  to  Freemasons  ;  but  these  have  not 
gone  farther  than  identifying  some  chords 
in  the  overture  with  a  masonic  sign  having 
the  same  rhythm.  If  ever  a  man  was 
competent  to  set  Shakespeare  to  music  it 
was  Mozart,  and  he  is  thrown  away  upon 
such  rubbish  as  this.  Who  were  Varesco, 
da  Ponte,  and  Bretzner,  his  best-known 
librettists  !  Who  would  ever  have  heard 
of  them  but  for  Mozart  f  Whatever  im¬ 
portance  their  works  possess  is  derived 
from  his  music. 

In  truth,  the  whole  history  of  opera  is 
not  that  of  drama  sacrificed  to  music,  as 
has  been  so  frequently  said,  but  of  good 
music  thrown  away  on  bad  drama.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  later  and  despised  Ital¬ 
ian  writers.  Of  course,  when  the  play  is 
rubbish  and  the  words  poor,  the  interest 
of  the  public  is  centred  on  the  music. 
Hence  the  violations  of  dramatic  propriety 
which  have  become  customary  in  the  per¬ 
formance.  But  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
dramatist  the  example  of  Wagner  clearly 
shows.  That  great  genius  and  innovator, 
dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  operatic 
art,  set  to  work  to  compose,  not  a  new 
kind  of  music,  but  a  new  Kind  of  libretto. 
Unable  to  find  a  dramatist,  lie  boldly  de¬ 
termined  to  be  his  own.  Unfortunately 
he  was  not  a  good  workman,  and  he  chose 


a  bad  subject.  He  chose  those  mytholog¬ 
ical  and  legendary  subjects  which  have  al- 
ways  taken  an  epic  form,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  are  essentially  epic  and 
not  dramatic  in  character.  Upon  these 
subjects  he  composed  a  truly  wonderful 
mass  of  doggerel  verse,  for  it  is  really 
nothing  else  ;  the  splendid  courage  of  the 
attempt  should  not  blind  us  to  its  failure. 
Only  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fanatic  can  call 
Wagner  a  great  poet.  The  task  he  set 
himself  was  really  beyond  his  powers,  for 
he  was  a  poor  playwright  and  worse  poet. 
Some  fine  dramatic  situations  he  has,  but 
no  one  can  pretend  that  with  the  possible 
exception  of  “  Der  Hollander”  there  is  a 
single  one  of  Wagner’s  dramas  dramatic 
enough  to  be  played  as  such  without  the 
music.  Some  are  disfigured  by  a  startling 
degree  of  impropriety,  which  alone  would 
prevent  their  being  put  upon  any  ordinary 
stage  whatever  ;  and  scenic  effects  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  presented  otherwise  than  ridicu¬ 
lously  are  constantly  demanded,  notably  in 
the  ”  Nibelungen-Ring.”  But  far  more 
important  than  all  this  is  the  extreme  te¬ 
diousness  of  a  great  part  of  all  his  operas. 
The  interminable  and  pointless  dialogues, 
which  so  often  occur,  surpass  in  duTness 
anything  else  upon  the  stage  ;  and  the 
poverty  of  the  verse  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  incident.  The  great  bulk  of  it  is 
either  common-place,  or  so  ingeniously 
distorted  as  to  be  almost  meaningless. 
The  book  of  ”  Parsifal  ”  is  all  but  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  any  of 
the  characters  are  saying  or  doing  at  any 
given  moment.  This  is  explained  by  its 
being  a  mystic  sacred  drama  ;  but  mystic 
only  means  obscure,  and  obscurity  is  a 
deadly  fault.  It  will  be  said  that  one  has 
no  right  to  separate  W’agner’s  plays  from 
his  music,  and  that  on  the  stage  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  language  disappear.  This  is  mere¬ 
ly  saying  that  the  au'tience  is  dazzled  by 
splendor  of  sound  and  spectacle,  and  over¬ 
looks  the  lame  verse.  For,  however  close¬ 
ly  united  they  may  be,  words  and  music 
are  two  separate  things  ;  and  if  one  is  bad, 
it  remains  bad,  however  good  the  other 
may  be.  Besides,  the  whole  question 
here  is^that  of  the  libretto.  Of  his  music 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  On  the 
whole  it  is  far  too  good  for  the  words. 
For  though  the  uncouth  distorted  phrase¬ 
ology  has  been  to  a  great  extent  only  too 
faithfully  rendered  by  equally  uncouth 
music,  whenever  he  has  given  himself  a 
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chance,  and  often  when  he  has  not,  he  has 
shown  us  what  he  might  have  done  under 
happier  auspices.  Apart  from  the  extreme 
beauty,  ingenuity,  and  power  of  the  well- 
known  purely  orchestral  pieces,  there  are 
many  noble  and  delightful  fragments  for 
the  voice.  The  controversy  is  still  too  hot 
about  Wagner  to  hope  For  a  dispassionate 
opinion  ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  he 
will  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as 
every  one  else  (a  thing  forbidden  at  pres¬ 
ent),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  view  of  the 
high  aim  with  which  he  started  his  plays 
are  dull  and  his  verse  poor  ;  that  after  all 
he  has  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  same  rock 
as  his  predecessors.  But  all  honor  to  him 
for  his  great  and  influential  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  the  ideal  ! 

Now  we  come  to  “  Otello,”  the  “  heir 
of  all  the  ages.”  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  play. 
”  Othello”  needs  no  advocate.  But  we 
must  insist  upon  the  significance  of  going 
to  Shakespeare  for  a  subject.  In  truth  he 
is  for  us  the  one  fountain  of  what  is  great¬ 
est  in  drama.  He  is  our  .^Eschylus,  Soph¬ 
ocles,  and  Aristophanes  in  one.  Instead 
of  trying  to  reconstruct  the  classical  Greek 
drama,  as  the  early  Italians  and  Gluck 
did,  or  of  inventing  a  classical  German 
one,  as  Wagner  did,  following  the  same 
lines,  but  employing  German  legend  in¬ 
stead  of  Greek,  Verdi  and  Boito  have  gone 
to  the  great  poet  who  truly  represents  our 
later  age.  In  the  second  place,  ”  Othello” 
has  been  most  admirably  and  skilfully 
handled  by  the  librettist.  Boito  possesses 
quite  unique  qualifications  for  the  task. 
He  is  a  poet  of  great  taste  and  cultivation 
and  a  most  gifted  musician,  who  yet  has 
the  modesty  to  take  a  second  place  and 
work  for  another's  glory.  It  is  to  Boito 
that  a  large  share  of  the  success  of  ”  Otel¬ 
lo”  is  due.  His  work  gave  Verdi  the 
stimulus  and  inspiration  needed,  and  made 
the  opera  possible.  Precisely  for  want  of 
a  Boito  opera  has  so  often  failed  in  the 
past.  This  is  markedly  the  case  with  the 
other  Shakespearean  plays  that  have  been 
set  to  music.  The  drama  has  been  large¬ 
ly  spoiled,  and  in  the  French  language  at 
any  rate  there  seems  to  ,be  something  in. 
imical  to  Shakespeare.  Boito  on  the  con¬ 
trary  has  surmounted  the  dramatic  and 
verbal  difliculties  with  great  skill.  Such 
alterations  as  there  are  are  in  good  taste 
and  do  not  spoil  the  action,  while  the 
translation  is  noble  and  poetical.  In  the 


third  place  there  is  Verdi,  the  veteran  com¬ 
poser.  No  man’s  work  has  been  more  be¬ 
littled,  or  more  popular.  His  operas  arc 
always  called  hackneyed  ;  though  why 
they  should  deserve  that  journalistic  epi¬ 
thet  any  more  than  ”  Don  Giovanni,”  ”  II 
Barbiere,”  **  Faust,”  or  ‘‘  Carmen,”  it 
would  Ite  difficult  to  say.  Verdi  is  not  a 
Mozart  or  a  Beethoven,  but  one  thing  is 
to  be  observed  about  him  which  stamps 
him  as  a  true  artist  ;  throughout  his  long 
career  he  has  steadily  developed  and  pri>- 
gressed  toward  a  higher  goal.  The  setting 
of  “  Otello”  to  music  is  the  highest  task 
he  has  yet  attempted.  Two  qualifications 
he  undeniably  possesses,  a  complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  resources  of  modern  orchestra¬ 
tion,  and,  what  is  rarer,  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  human  voice,  that  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  instruments.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  for  the  voice  that  ever 
lived.  Moreover  he  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  W  his  theme  and  to  have  risen 
with  it.  To  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  opera  is  not  the  present  purpose. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  music  through¬ 
out  gives  just  and  appropriate  effect  to  the 
verse.  Exception  may  no  doubt  be  taken 
here  and  there,  but  on  the  whole  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  expressed  with  extraordinary  truth¬ 
fulness  and  power.  And  yet  there  is  not 
a  single  unmusical  phrase  throughout.  It 
is  the  true  musica  parlante  of  Peri  and 
Caccini,  the  rendering  of  the  play  of  pas¬ 
sion  by  the  medium  of  song.  It  is  the 
nearest  realization  of  the  ideal  of  musical 
drama  that  has  yet  been  attained  in  our 
age,  and  fairly  represents  our  modem 
equivalent  of  the  Athenian  declamatory 
tragedy.  On  our  comparatively  small 
stages  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  actors  to 
increase  their  stature  by  artificial  means, 
as  the  Greeks  did,  and  Tainagno  at  least 
needs  no  contrivance  to  strengthen  his 
voice.  But  the  art  is  the  same  in  essence, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us  to 
judge.  Pretty  it  is  not, — how  should  it 
be  ?  there  are  no  serenades  in  Othello — 
and  many  people  may  not  like  it.  That 
is  no  condemnation  of  it  or  of  them. 
Many  people  do  not  care  for  tragedy,  and 
many  more  like  their  music  mild.  But 
the  grandeur  of  the  effect  is  undeniable. 
This  very  effect,  however,  shows  us  the 
limitations  of  musical  drama.  “  Otello” 
is,  as  opera  should  be,  ordinary  drama  ex¬ 
tended  and  magnified.  But  what  is  gain¬ 
ed  in  size  is  lost  in  delicacy.  The  whole 
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thins  ia  painted  in  broader  linen  and 
brighter  colors.  It  ia  impossible  for  any 
artist  on  the  operatic  stage  to  act  like  Sai- 
vini  ;  the  conditions  forbid  him  ;  his  grand 
effects  are  grander,  bat  he  necessarily 
misses  the  subtle  ones. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  phenomenal  sac- 
cess  of  “  Otello,”  both  here  and  wherever 
it  has  been  performed,  is  due  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  work.  It  is  a  drama  of 
the  highest  kind,  appropriately  set  to 
music.  But  because  **  Otello”  is  the 
highest  point  yet  attained,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  al!  operas  arc  to  be  ”  Otellos.” 
There  is'room  for  the  leaser  art  as  well  as 
the  greater.  We  can  enjoy  fun  and  ro¬ 


mance  as  well  as  tragedy.  We  may  shud¬ 
der  at  lago  and  be  crashed  by  Otello  ;  bat 
we  shall  still  be  charmed  by  ”  Spirito  Gen- 
til,”  or  ‘‘Salve  Dimora  we  shall  still 
smile  at  the  Barber  of  Seville  and  Meister 
Beckmesser  of  Nuremberg  ;  we  shall  still 
weep  with  Margnerite  and  Brhnnhilde. 
As  for  Italian  or  any  other  opera  being 
dead,  and  the  great  merit  of  a  certain  sa¬ 
gacious  manager  in  reviving  it,  that  is 
nonsense.  The  said  manager,  being  a 
good  man  of  business,  perceived  that  what 
was  dead  was  not  the  opera,  but  merely  a 
bad  article  at  a  high  pnee.  That  is  dead 
and,  let  us  hope,  buried. — Macmillan' » 
Magazine. 
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For  eleven  years  Europe  has  not  heard 
the  clash  of  arms  :  nor,  except  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  for  eighteen.  Yet  her 
soldiers  are  counted  by  millions,  and  her 
charge  for  military  and  naval  establish¬ 
ments  by  hundreds  of  millions.  These 
establishments,  which  are  huge,  require  to 
be  contemplated  in  various  lights  ;  but, 
whatever  point  of  the  compass  we  select 
for  our  inspection,  the  view  is  a  dismal 
one.  In  the  United  Kingdom  alone  of 
the  great  States  do  the  enormous  burdens, 
which  these  establishments  require,  fail  to 
constitute  an  apology  for  so-called  protec¬ 
tive  laws,  which  fetter  industry,  diminish 
wealth,  and  aggravate  distress.  In  some, 
at  least,  of  the  six  greater  countries,  the 
pressure  upon  the  national  finance  in  this 
time  of  peace  is  very  heavy.  In  Germany, 
it  is  said  to  be  so  severely  felt  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  policy  of  peace.  In  Italy,  it 
represents  what  might  more  properly  ac¬ 
company  the  extremities  of  an  exhausting 
war.  The  growth  of  the  huge  mass  of 
national  debts  is  rapid  and  continuous. 
The  existence  of  enormous  armies  stimu¬ 
lates  the  martial  spirit,  and  creates  in  each 
country  a  military  class  thoroughly  cen¬ 
tralized  and  of  increasing  power.  In  this 
state  of  facts  a  ‘‘  league  of  peace”  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  sweet-smelling  savor,  if  it  answer 
to  its  name.  But  that  is  the  very  ques¬ 
tion  which  it  is  needful  to  examine.  For 
assuredly  the  military  condition  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  is  not  the  outward  sign  of  a  set¬ 
tled  tranquillity,  but  is  rather  the  announce¬ 


ment  of  the  strong  and  rather  early  likeli¬ 
hood  of  an  agonizing  war. 

Tlie  European  public  may  be  said  to 
know  that  the  members  of  this  league  are 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  ;  that  its  pur¬ 
poses  are  declared  to  be  defensive  ;  and 
that  it  expires,  unless  renewed,  with  the 
year  1890.  Does  this  league  altogether 
correspond  with  the  character  announced 
by  its  name  ?  is  its  strength  adequate  to 
iU  purpose  !  is  that  purpose  rational  and 
just  ?  and  can  the  league  itself  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  endure  f 

The  Holy  Alliance,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  purported  to  be  a  league  of  peace. 
It  was  in  friendsbm,  though  in  an  expiring 
friendship,  with  England.  The  power  of 
France  was  then  reduced,  and  her  self- 
confidence  abashed.  There  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  connter- combination  able  to  look 
the  Alliance  in  the  face.  It  was  not  a 
league  of  peace,  for  no  one  wanted,  or  in¬ 
deed  was  able,  to  break  the  peace.  It  was 
not  a  league  of  defence,  for  there  was  no 
assailant.  It  was  a  league  of  offence,  con¬ 
structed  in  order  to  put  down  liberty  by 
force,  and  to  secure  immunity  for  Sover¬ 
eigns  who  had  given  promises  to  their  sub¬ 
jects  that  they  did  not  mean  to  fulfil.  Still 
there  was  nothing  in  the  subsisting  features 
of  Europe  which  confuted  its  pretensions 
in  regard  to  peace  ;  for  it  fulfilled  this  es¬ 
sential  condition,  that  it  could  hold  the 
field,  with  its  three  at  length  victorious 
armies,  against  all  comers. 

There  was  another  league  of  peace  ia 
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the  jear  1858,  and  with  a  different  history. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  lifted  to  a  pinna¬ 
cle  of  overweening  self-confidence  by  his 
•ubjugation  of  Hungary,  determined  to 
anticipate  the  course  of  Nature,  and  break 
np  the  Turkish  Empire  by  that  powerful 
instrument  of  internal  interference,  which 
the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  was  supposed  to 
afford  him.  From  whatever  motives,  the 
other  four  great  Powers  of  Europe  entered 
into  a  league  of  peace  against  him.  This, 
too,  was  a  combination  of  overwhelming 
force,  against  which  it  was  impossible  that 
Russia  should  make  head.  But,  before 
the  day  of  action  came,  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  reiictd  non  bene  parmuld,  was  fright¬ 
ened  or  cajoled  into  turning  his  back  upon 
his  allies  ;  so  that  Austria  did  not  venture 
to  expose  her  ill-covered  capital  to  the 
risks  of  a  Russian  invasion.  Thus  the 
combination,  which  had  not  unjustly 
claimed  to  represent  the  whole  moral  force, 
and  in  vast  preponderance  also  the  mate¬ 
rial  force,  of  united  Europe,  dwindled  in 
dimension.  The  ditBcult  though  success¬ 
ful  war  of  the  Crimea  was  a  war  between 

Karties,  and  not  the  punishment  awaided 
y  a  superior  and  competent  authority  to 
a  rebellious  Power.  But  England  and 
France  made  manifest  from  the  first  their 
military  superiority.  In  population  they 
jointly  equalled  Russia,  in  determination 
they  were  not  inferior,  in  wealth  and  re¬ 
source  they  enormously  surpassed  her. 

But,  there  being  now  six  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  of  whom  three  only  are  in  the 
**  league  of  peace,”  it  does  not  at  first 
sight  appear  that  this  league  alt(^ether  an¬ 
swers  to  its  name,  if  we  are  right  in  as¬ 
suming  that  a  body  which  advertises  itself 
as  intending  to  keep  the  peace  ought  to  be 
able,  as  well  as  desirous,  so  to  do.  It 
does  not  appear  clear,  as  it  did  in  1815 
and  in  1853,  either  that  it  has  a  command¬ 
ing  weight  of  moral  authority,  or  that  no 
counter-alliance  can  be  formed  against  it 
with  a  possibility  of  success. 

Still  there  might  be  an  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  strength  adequate  to  overcoming  re¬ 
sistance,  though  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  being  attempted.  Is  that  quite  certain 
in  the  present  instance  f  The  combined 
power  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  is 
doubtless  very  great.  But  from  this  com¬ 
bination  France  and  Russia  (to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  England)  are  excludea.  And  this, 
not  on  grounds  merely  arbitrary,  but  for 
serious  cause.  Even  apart  from  the  state 


of  sentiment  as  between  Russians  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  Austria  and  Russia  have  constituted 
themselves  rivals  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  neither  seems  disposed  to  what  some 
simple  persons  might  take  to  be  a  probable 
method  of  escape  from  the  difficulty — 
namely,  leaving  that  Peninsula  to  the  free 
use  and  disposal  of  its  own  inhabitants. 
France  and  Germany  have  between  them 
the  quarrel  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  latent  in¬ 
deed,  but,  as  it  may  be  feared,  profound. 
As  between  France  and  Italy,  there  are 
causes  of  difference  which  may  be  facti¬ 
tious  or  inadequate,  but  which  neverthe¬ 
less  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  opera¬ 
tive  in  producing  a  state  of  mind  from 
which  war  may  readily  arise.  But  these 
reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  two  Powers 
from  the  league,  if  strong,  seem  to  be 
hardly  less  strong  fur  bringing  about  the 
union  of  those  two  Powers  between  them¬ 
selves.  Were  that  union  to  take  effect,  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  match  would  be  a 
very  unequal  one. 

(Granting  that  the  German  army  is  at 
this  moment  the  6rst  army  in  Europe,  it 
seems  not  an  unreasonable  opinion  that 
the  Russian  and  the  French,  or  the  French 
and  the  Russian,  armies  are  the  second  and 
the  third,  and  that  Austria  and,  in  the  fifth 
place,  Italy,  have  to  take  rank  behind 
them.  Suppose  we  attempt  roughly  to 
measure  relative  strength  by  the  threefold 
test  of  (1)  numerical  amount  of  army 
‘‘  with  the  colors”  and  navy,  (2)  popula¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  revenue,  we  obtain,  on  re¬ 
sort  to  popular  sources  of  information, 
something  like  the  following  results  ; — 

Oemuiny  with  France  end 
Aaeirto  end  Italy.  Kaavia. 

Army  and  Navy  .  I.S&t.OOU  1.S7S.000 

Population  (Enrope  only)....  118.000(00  ISS.OUO.OOO 
Bevenne . £V1«.000,000  £/a7,OUO,OiO 

There  is  nothing  in  these  figures  demon¬ 
strative  of  gross  disparity,  or  of  an  inca¬ 
pacity  on  either  side  to  wage,  if  so  mind¬ 
ed,  a  deliberate  and  determined  struggle. 
Especially  does  this  seem  clear,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  her 
population  which  Italy  keeps  under  arms 
IS  enormous,  so  much  so  that  to  this  total 
of  forces  kept  on  foot  she  contributes  rather 
more  than  a  moiety  ;  while  the  wealth  of 
France  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  two 
among  the  other  Powers.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  during  the  war  of  1870, 
while  (^rman  porcelain,  discharged  from 
private  houses,  was  to  be  had  at  prices 
denoting  what  we  term  forced  sale,  France 
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did  not  send  her  endless  works  of  art  and 
articles  of  virtu  across  the  Channel,  but 
indeed  continued  to  import  at  high  prices 
precious  stones  from  the  East  Indies.  It 
seems  then,  thus  far,  that  the  league  of 
peace  is  not  so  much  an  aggregation  of 
overmastering  forces  able  to  command 
obedience  to  its  will,  as  (at  first  sight)  a 
skilful  consolidation  of  the  materid  and 
moral  strength  of  three  of  the  great  Con  • 
tinental  Powers  against  the  other  two,  who 
might  not  im[)os8ibly  be  a  match  for  them. 
There  are  further  indications  that  the  astute 
and  masculine  brain,  which  has  formed 
and  which  directs  this  league  of  peace,  is 
well  aware  that  it  is  in  truth  not  more  nor 
less  than  a  powerful  league  of  preparation 
for  the  possibilities  of  a  deadly  struggle. 
We  hear  of  no  league  between  France  and 
Kussia  ;  nor,  according  to  the  ably  written 

Cr  of  M.  Flourens,*  have  these  States 
uniformly  careful,  since  the  war  of 
1870,  to  avoid  incidents  of  at  least  diplo¬ 
matic  disturbance  in  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions.  They  seem  content  to  allow  these 
relations  to  be  moulded  by  the  course  of 
events,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  seek  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  special  alliances.  But  on  the  other 
side  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Although 
the  three  Powers  arc  manifestly  before¬ 
hand  with  the  two  in  their  arrangements 
for  the  array  of  their  gigantic  armaments, 
yet  they  seem  to  feel  t^at  something  more 
is  wanted.  In  August  of  the  present  year 
the  public  journals  have  presented  to  us 
rumors  that  Spain  was  to  join  the  league 
of  peace.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  fact  would  be  one  of  cardinal  or  de¬ 
termining  importance  ;  but  the  inquiry 
may  be  spared,  on  the  ground  of  the  un¬ 
likelihood,  not  to  say  the  absurdity,  of  the 
rumor.  8(>ain  has  no  interests  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  ;  as  a  mercenary,  even  were  she  will¬ 
ing  to  be  bought,  there  is  no  one  able  to 
buy  her.  Nor  could  her  entrance, 
crowned  by  success,  insure  her  admission 
to  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Great  Powers. 
Much  more  importance  attaches  to  the  no¬ 
tion,  which  finds  currency  from  time  to 
time,  that  there  is  a  secret  understanding 
between  hingland  and  the  league  of  peace. 
It  is  said  that  the  vast  maritime  power  of 
this  country  is  to  be  employed  for  the 

f  urpose  of  preventing  France  from  forcing 
taly,  by  the  use  of  her  navy  on  the  Italian 
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coasts,  tt)  keep  her  army  at  home,  instead 
of  placing,  as  we  are  told  she  has  Imund 
herself  to  place,  300,000  meu  on  the  Al¬ 
pine  frontier  of  France  at  the  opening  of 
a  war.  It  seems  that  in  this  manner, 
without  moving  so  much  as  a  corporal’s 
guard,  England  might  be  worth  300,000 
Italian  soldiers  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Rumors,  perhaps  due  to  these  apparent 
likelihoods,  have  attracted  notice  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Questions  have  been  put  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  order  to  learn  whether 
there  was  any  treaty  or  any  understanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance  which  was  to  secure  our  co-operation 
by  sea  in  the  eventuality  of  war.  The 
answers  have  been  in  the  negative.  The 
last,  given  by  the  representative  of  the 
Foreign  Ofiice  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  both  recent  and  perfectly  unequiv¬ 
ocal.  It  is  couched  in  the  following 
terms,  as  reported  in  the  Timet  of  August 
20,  1889.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we 
prefix  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Laboucbere 
on  the  19th  ult. 

“ENGLAND  AND  THE  TRIPLE  ALLI¬ 
ANCE. 

“  Mr.  Labocchkbe  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he  had  seen  in 
the  Timet  of  that  morning  an  extract  from  the 
NcUiofial  Zeitung,  stating  : — *  It  is  believed  in 
the  best-informed  circles  that  an  understand¬ 
ing  was  arrived  at  at  Osborne  assaring  an 
identity  of  policy  between  the  Powers  forming 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  England  in  European 
questions,  and  making  provision  for  all  the 
oonseqnences  of  this  policy.’  He  would  also 
ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether  there 
was  anything  justifying  *  the  best  informed 
circles  ’  in  entertaining  this  view. 

“  Kib  J.  Fbboussom. — The  article  in  question 
is  manifestly  fonnded  on  pure  conjecture.  Its 
character  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  the 
arrangements  made  with  the  Salisbury  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  adhered  to  by  their  successors. 
(Laughter.)  The  reply  that  I  gave  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  19th  nit.  remains  in  force — 
namely,  that  the  action  of  her  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  will 
be  decided,  like  all  other  questions  of  policy, 
by  the  circumstances  of  tnat  particular  time 
and  the  interests  of  this  country.  Her  Maj¬ 
esty's  Government  have  entered  into  no  en¬ 
gagements  fettering  their  liberty  in  that  re¬ 
spect.’’ 

The  declaration  was  followed  by  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  on  the  late  visit  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  to  England,  conversations 
on  the  future  of  Europe  might  or  must 
have  taken  place.  This  addendum  cm  not 
be  taken  as  qualifying  the  substance  ;  to 
which  we  now  refer  only  fora  limited  pur- 
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po*e.  From  the  rumors  which  have  been 
afloat  we  deem  it  to  be  evident  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  aware,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
its  ability  to  make  war  and  to  contend  for 
the  mastery,  with  hig;h  hopes  of  attaining 
it ;  but,  on  the  other,  of  its  inability  to 
command  the  continuance  of  peace,  should 
Russia  and  France  join  hands  together  for 
the  determination  of  European  problems 
as  yet  unsolved.  The  league  of  peace  is, 
then,  a  solemn  announcement,  first,  of  the 
danger  in  which  Europe  stands  ;  secondly, 
of  the  amount  of  force  which  will  be  ar¬ 
rayed  on  one  of  the  two  sides,  in  the  event 
of  war,  should  that  war  break  out  before 
the  end  of  1891  ;  thirdly,  of  the  anxiety 
of  its  heads  to  obtain  additional  strength, 
which  is  only  to  be  had  in  a  degree  really 
available  by  the  adhesion  of  England. 

The  general  question  is  of  such  vast  im¬ 
portance  that  no  apology  can  be  required 
for  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  true  and  full 
appreciation  of  the  positions  of  the  several 
States  ;  almve  all  to  ascertain  whether  the 
causes  of  danger  are  superficial  and  con¬ 
ventional,  or  substantial  and  even  pro¬ 
found.  And,  in  order  to  clear  this  ques¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  well  first  to  draw  the  lines 
which  appear  to  mark  out  the  position  of 
England,  nut  according  to  the  sense  of 
this  or  that  individual  or  group  or  party, 
but  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  duty, 
honor,  and  interest,  to  which  a  (Treat  Eu¬ 
ropean  war  can  never  be  wholly  foreign. 

it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the 
British  Empire  has  any  such  interest  in 
continental  war  as  to  warrant  its  engaging 
itself  by  anticipation  to  take  a  part  in  it 
simply  as  continental  war.  It  offers  no 
immediate  or  probable  prospect  of  danger 
to  our  shores,  or  to  the  Queen’s  posses¬ 
sions.  Should  it  entail  injury  to  our  com¬ 
merce,  that  would  not  furnish  us  with  a 
legitimate  cause  of  war.  Should  it  be 
likely  to  threaten  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  we  have  to  inquire  a  little  what  is 
the  nature  and  extent  of  our  concern  with 
the  balance  of  power.  It  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  any  Continental  State  were 
now  to  acquire  the  amount  and  kind  of 
predominance  which  Napoleon  had  attain¬ 
ed  before  his  expedition  to  Moscow,  such 
a  state  of  things  might  drag  England  into 
war.  But  such  a  state  of  things  may  be 
taken  as  impossibe.  It  was  one  thing  to 
conquer  or  annex  continental  countries 
when  many  of  the  respective  nations  had 
little  sense  of  inteiest  in  their  institutions 


or  their  independence,  and  when,  conse¬ 
quently,  war  was  an  affair  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  government ;  and  quite  another 
to  carry  forward  a  similar  enterprise  when 
a  spirit  of  nationality  has  been  widely  de¬ 
veloped,  and  when,  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  the  people  are  conscious  that  they 
themselves  have  largely  to  do  with  the 
making  of  the  laws  and  institutions  under 
which  they  live.  Nor  is  it  at  all  self-evi¬ 
dent  in  whose  interest  or  to  whose  detri¬ 
ment  the  balance  of  power  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  a  proximate  war,  if  at  all.  Those 
among  us  who  speak  most  and  loudest  for 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  com¬ 
monly  mean  notits  impartial  maintenance, 
but  its  maintenance  against  France.  Yet 
it  seems  as  likely  that  the  change  would 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  France  as  of  Ger¬ 
many.  There  is  not  in  truth  the  remotest 
shadow  of  an  argument  which,  as  matters 
now  stand,  would  be  likely  to  induce  the 
British  nation  to  enter  into  any  engage¬ 
ment  beforehand,  however  guarded  by 
conditions,  to  take  part  at  the  outset  of 
the  apprehended  European  war,  lest  the 
balance  of  power  should  suffer  harm. 

There  is  indeed  another  source  of  dan¬ 
ger,  which  is  perhaps  less  remote,  and 
which  makes  a  more  legitimate  appeal  to 
British  feeling  than  the  possible  tyranny 
of  some  one  of  the  Great  rowers  over  the 
rest.  It  is  something  more  than  possible 
to  conceive  a  corrupt  arrangement  between 
two  or  more  of  them  to  accommodate  their 
differences  by  the  spoliation  or  absorption 
of  smaller  Powers.  Without  inquiring 
what  might  happen  in  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula,  it  is  very  difficult  to  forget  the  fa¬ 
mous  Benedetti  memorandum,  which  was 
distinctly  aimed  at  the  national  existence 
of  Belgium.  There  were  indeed  disputes 
as  to  the  origin  of  that  memorandum.  It 
is,  however,  beyond  dispute  that  it  drew 
forth  no  repudiation,  but  slumbered  quiet¬ 
ly  in  its  proper  drawer  until  the  moment 
arrived  for  using  it  as  a  telling  weapon 
against  Napoleon  III.  The  best  and  pur¬ 
est  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  that  which  has  been  directed  to  up¬ 
holding  the  independence  of  the  secondary 
Powers.  It  is  among  the  virtues  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  cherish  a  ready  indignation  against 
the  oppression  of  the  weak  ;  and  a  just 
cause  f(yr  the  intervention  of  England  in 
the  next  great  European  struggle  is  per¬ 
haps  as  likely  to  proceed  from  this  quarter 
as  from  any  other.  But  this  is  a  case  to 
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be  considered  only  when  it  makes  its  ap¬ 
proach. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  imperative  upon 
this  country  to  preserve  intact  and  entire 
its  liberty  of  action,  its  power  and  right  to 
adapt  its  conduct  to  events.  And  the 
question  arises  whether,  in  this  regard,  we 
may  now  lay  our  heads  upon  our  pillows 
with  a  sense  of  perfect  security  ?  The 
answer  may  possibly  be  found  to  lie  be¬ 
tween  Yes  and  No.  I>et  us  explain. 

In  making  his  declaration  on  the  19th 
of  August,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  present  Administration,  Sir  James 
Kergusson  used  language  which  presents  to 
us  more  than  a  single  aspect.  He  stated 
that  in  the  event  of  a  war  the  action  of 
the  Government  would  be  directed  “  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  time 
and  the  interests  of  this  country.”  Noth- 
ing  had  been  dune  to  fetter  their  liberty 
in  that  respect.  But  he  also  sought  to 
discredit  the  value  of  an  article  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper,  by  pointing  out  that  the 
article  could  have  no  authority,  as  it  stated 
or  implied  *‘  that  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  Salisbury  Guvernment  will  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  their  successors.”  Now  the 
article  was  effectually  extinguished  by  the 
affirmative  statement  that  the  Under-Sec¬ 
retary  was  empoweied  and  was  about  to 
make.  Why,  then,  this  surplusage  of 
confutation  ?  And  why  a  confutation  im¬ 
prudently  referring  to  a  possible  difference 
between  the  Salisbury  Government  and  its 
unknown  successors  f  Through  this  little 
rift  in  the  Ministerial  reply  we  seem  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  what  may  be  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  to  be  in  a  condition 
at  once  to  account  for  the  reassuring  state¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  repeated  resuscitations 
of  the  disquieting  rumors  that  covenants 
existed  which  secured  the  intcr\'ention  of 
England. 

Notwithstanding  the  nauseating  recol¬ 
lections  associated  with  the  Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff  agreement  (which,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  has  never  been  laid  liefore 
Barliament),  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to 
accept,  and  we  do  accept  without  quali¬ 
fication,  the  declaration  recently  made,  that 
there  is  no  treaty,  compact,  or  understand¬ 
ing  lietween  England  on  one  side,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance,  or  any  of  its  members,  on 
the  other,  which  will  bind  a  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  such  to  depart  from  neutrality 
in  tho  event  of  a  continental  war.  But 
how,  then,  to  account  for  the  tenacious  vi¬ 


tality  of  the  disturbing  rumors,  which 
could  hardly  have  obtained  so  much  of 
currency  without  a  foundation  of  some 
kind  ?  Well  :  let  us  suppose  that  the  very 
brilliant  statesman,  who  for  the  first  time 
unites  the  functions  of  Foreign  Secretary 
and  Prime  Minister,  should  have  held  to 
the  Triple  Alliance,  or  some  of  its  r^re- 
sentatives,  language  to  this  effect  :  That 
the  Government  cannot  foresee  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  under  which  war  may  arise  ; 
that  they  cannot  piedetermine  the  action 
of  Great  Britain  in  circumstances  not  yet 
foreseen  ;  that  they  must,  therefore,  leave 
it  entirely  free  ;  but  that  a  treaty  or  un¬ 
derstanding  between  States  is  one  thing, 
while  the  opinion  of  a  Minister — or  even  a 
Cabinet — may  be  another.  That  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Salisbury  and,  as  he  be¬ 
lieves,  of  his  colleagues,  if  France  were  to 
make  a  war  of  revenge,  or  any  war  for  the 
recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  would  be 
an  unjust  war,  and  a  war  so  dangerous 
(possibly  with  some  reference  to  our  free 
use  of  the  Mediterranean)  that  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  this  country  to  keep  Italy  safe 
by  sea  against  any  French  attack  threaten¬ 
ing  her  in  consequence  of  her  having  be¬ 
come  a  party  to  the  Alliance.  We  cannot 
but  conceive  it  possible  that  in  some  such 
strain  of  conversation  as  this  may  lie  the 
reconciliation  between  the  official  state¬ 
ments,  and  the  unaccredited  but  yet  per¬ 
sistent  and  obtrusive  rumors.  And  this  is 
no  far  fetched  supposition.  For  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Government  that  there 
is  no  covenant  is  confined  to  a  dry  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  fact.  There  has  been  no 
repudiation, ‘no  disavowal  of  the  principle 
of  committing  this  country,  without  the 
assent  or  knowledge  of  Parliament  or  of 
the  people,  to  direct  participation  in  a  con¬ 
tinental  war  of  the  nature  which  is  so 
widely  apprehended. 

But  though  we  may  thus  present  con¬ 
ditionally  the  desired  reconciliation,  there 
are  other  difficulties  from  which  we  do  not 
escape.  Such  an  assurance  as  has  been 
sketched  is  in  the  nature  of  a  favor  to 
Germany,  an  injury  to  France.  Political 
favors  are  readily  forgotten,  but  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  injuries  is  tenaciously  retained. 
Further,  may  it  not  be  said  that  to  admin¬ 
ister  comfort  of  this  kind  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  then  to  assure  Parliament 
that  the  discretion  of  this  country  remains 
absolutely  free,  would  be,  in  the  homely 
phrase,  sailing  rather  near  the  wind  ?  For 
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supposing  the  case  to  occur  while  the  pres¬ 
ent  Cabinet  is  in  oflSce,  it  is  at  least  evident 
that  its  members  would  not  he  absolutely 
free.  And  as  we  know,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  they  will  not 
Design  oflice  unless  com[>elled  by  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  does  it  not  appear  that  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  they  might  at  once, 
to  maintain  their  honor,  be  caught  within 
its  vortex,  and  fastened  down  to  their  task, 
like  slaves  chained  to  the  oar  ?  In  such  a 
case,  what  value  would  attach  to  the  as¬ 
surance  that  no  treaty  or  understanding 
subsists  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  t 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  course 
supposed  to  have  been  taken,  of  which  two 
may  here  be  named.  In  the  first  place, 
if  any  such  declarations  have  been  made, 
they  ought  not  to  remain  a  secret.  We 
have  a  right  to  know  what  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  padlocked  upon  us  by  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances,  would  do  in  such  an 
emergency.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
have  combined  in  the  face  of  day  to  act  in 
a  certain  manner.  If  the  gentlemen  who 
now  form  the  British  Cabinet  are  person¬ 
ally  bound,  should  they  be  in  office,  to 
share  that  action,  they  ought  to  be  thus 
bound  in  the  face  of  day,  and  ought  not 
to  skulk  in  the  rear  of  the  Alliance,  carry¬ 
ing  a  dark  lantern  for  their  guidance. 
Publicity  is  in  most  continental  States 
something  of  an  exotic.  But  here,  it  is 
not  only  the  growth  of  our  soil,  it  is  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils. 

Again  :  nothing  in  our  view  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  suppose  that 
England,  having  gone  thus  far,  could  plant 
her  foot  and  refuse  to  go  farther.  A  part 
from  all  other  questions,  who  can  doubt 
that  before  such  a  war  as  is  supposed  had 
lasted  for  a  couple  of  years,  perhaps  before 
the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth,  two  at 
the  very  least  of  the  threefold,  or  rather 
fourfold.  Alliance  would  thunder  at  our 
doors  as  applicants  for  pecuniary  sub¬ 
sidies  f  And  we  should  then  have  only 
the  choice  between  the  total  breakdown  of 
our  policy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
coming  again  entangled  in  the  least  effec¬ 
tual,  the  least  honorable,  and  the  most 
odious  of  all  the  modes  of  carrying  on 
war. 

The  prospect  we  have  presented  is  not 
a  cheering  one.  Participation  in  this 
league  of  peace  means,  be  it  observed,  war 


with  half  Europe,  including  our  nearest 
neighbor  :  that  nearest  neighbor  being  the 
Power  with  which,  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  we  have  had  much  more  of  close 
alliance  than  with  any  other  continental 
State.  It  would  be  well  if  some  extension 
could  be  given  to  the  bland  explanations 
of  Sir  James  Fergusson.  Failing,  how¬ 
ever,  such  comfort,  we  place  some  reliance 
on  the  evident  desire  of  the  continental 
Powers  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the 
terrible  account.  We  rely  more  largely 
on  the  evident  march  of  opinion  on  do¬ 
mestic  questions  in  this  country  which 
may,  before  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  have 
secured  to  the  nation  a  broader  and  deeper 
interpretation  of  the  assurance  vouchsafed 
by  Lord  Salisbury  than  Lord  Salisbury 
himself  may  ever  have  dreamed  of.  But 
further  :  once  or  more  than  once,  during 
the  sway  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  we  have 
seen  war  averted  by  the  vigorous  action  of 
opinion  outside  and  against  the  Cabinet, 
and  we  deem  it  highly  probable  that  the 
preventive  process  might,  on  a  future  oc¬ 
casion,  l>e  not  less  prompt,  not  less  effica¬ 
cious. 

So  much  for  the  attitude  and  duty  of 
England.  Now  let  us  make  the  round  of 
the  Five  Powers  ;  let  us  assume  the  two 
to  bo  in  mutual  understanding,  while  the 
three  are  in  forma!  alliance.  And  let  us 
put  to  each  of  them  in  succession,  with 
due  deference  and  respect,  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  question,  que  fait  tu  dant  cette  galere  f 

Some  among  them  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  ready  answer,  supported  by  so 
much  at  least  of  reasoning  as  even  parties 
in  a  controversy  require  each  on  his  own 
side  ;  not  demonstration  that  he  is  right, 
but  indications  that  he  may  be  right,  and 
may  not  unnaturally  assume  the  right  to 
be  on  his  side.  Such  is  the  case  certainly 
with  Germany,  perhaps  also  with  France, 
in  the  face  of  the  problem  presented  to 
them  by  the  territory,  now  called  a  Reichs- 
land,  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

An  irreconcilable  politician  is  common¬ 
ly  a  personage  easy  enough  to  deal  with. 
But  an  irreconcilable  people  is  not :  and 
smaller  masses  as  well  as  greater  are  apt  to 
have  an  opinion  on  the  great  question  with 
whom  they  shall  unite.  It  is  indeed  im¬ 
possible  to  fix  by  definitions  the  action  of 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  politi¬ 
cal  societies.  Their  balances  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  experience,  which,  stronger  than 
decrees  or  speculations,  has  aggregated 
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Germany,  France,  and  Italy  into  wholes, 
but  has  severed  Belgium  from  Holland, 
Holstein  from  Denmark,  in  accordance,  as 
it  would  seem,  with  natural  laws.  In  an 
intermediate  class  of  cases,  the  secret  of 
harmony  is  found  to  lie  in  local  self-rule, 
combined  with  some  form  of  imperial  con¬ 
trol  or  influence,  practically  found  sufli- 
cient  to  secure  common  action  in  common 
matters.  Such  are  the  cases  of  Austria 
with  Hungary,  Russia  with  Finland,  Den¬ 
mark  with  Iceland,  Sweden  with  Norway. 
There  remain  the  instances  where  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Poles  and 
Irishmen  await  its  solution,  and  a  painful 
friction  marks  the  interval  of  their  sus¬ 
pense.  Into  which  of  these  classes  is 
Alsace-Lorraine  ultimately  to  fall  ?  Be¬ 
fore  1870  it  was  more  French  than  the 
average  of  France.  Since  1870  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  full  power  of  the  German 
Empire,  exercised  for  its  tiansformation. 
Will  Germany  succeed,  as  France  succeed¬ 
ed  after  her  conquest  of  these  tenitoiies, 
in  establishing  a  union  of  affection  with 
them  1  If  she  does,  she  will  have  com¬ 
plete  moral  as  well  as  legal  light  on  her 
side  against  the  rcorganize<l  army  of 
France,  against  her  unforgotten  traditions, 
and  against  her  sorely  wounded  pride. 
But  what  if  she  should  fail  in  this  great 
and  capital  purpose,  and  should  ultimately 
find  herself  to  be  holding  them  only  by 
the  hand  of  force  ? 

It  would  be  much  to  expect  of  Germany 
that  she  should  regard  this  failure,  when 
proved,  as  at  once  cancelling  her  moral 
title.  She  may  urge  that  she  did  not  as- 
sail  them,  or  the  France  of  which  they 
were  a  part :  that  in  a  just  war,  which  she 
was  compelled  to  prosecute  to  extremities, 
she  fairly  conc^uered  them  :  that  her  con¬ 
quest  was  ratified  by  treaty  :  that  it  has 
not  disturbed  the  Euroftean  equilibrium. 
She  may  go  farther,  and  may  question 
whether  they  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
She  may  say,  a  people  may  exercise  an 
authoritative  choice,  but  they  are  not  a 
|>eople.  They  are  not  even  a  unity.  Al¬ 
sace  is  not  Lorraine,  nor  Lorraine  Alsace. 
Neither  the  two  jointly,  nor  each  of  them 
singly,  have  a  strong  historical  tradition 
of  their  own,  or  ha\e  suffered  a  solution 
of  any  continuity  except  that  of  a  union 
with  France,  which,  though  harmonious, 
had  not  acquired  anything  like  a  venerable 
antiquity.  Can  these  fractional  assem¬ 
blages  of  human  beings  claim  the  supreme 


right  of  self-disposal  f  Is  not  such  aright 
limited  by  Nsture  and  usage  to  communi¬ 
ties  having  a  certain  magnitude,  and  hav¬ 
ing  such  marked  features  of  their  own,  as 
to  stamp  them  with  the  character  of  polit¬ 
ical  units  entitled  to  independent  action  ? 

Germany  has  a  full  right  to  assert  that 
she  did  not  either  covet,  or  prosecute  with 
levity  or  precipitancy,  the  conquest  of  Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine.  There  is  or  was  published 
in  London  a  little  known  German  news¬ 
paper,  which  on  the  eve  of  the  war  in  July 
1870,  exhibited  one  of  the  usual  placards 
of  its  contents,  among  which  there  w’ere 
set  forth  in  conspicuous  characters  the 
words  Sollen  wir  Eltast,  oder  $oUen  wir 
RUcksicht  nehmen  ?  Shall  we  take  Alsace, 
or  shall  we  take  counsel  ?  Nor  was  it  the 
fault  of  Germany  that  this  sagacious  warn¬ 
ing  remained  without  effect.  The  war 
forced  upon  her  by  France,  and  upon 
France  by  infatuation  in  high  places,  took 
its  course.  It  is  believed  that  to  the  last 
Prince  Bismarck  was  averse  to  exacting  the 
cession  of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  was  over- 
bonie  by  military  influences.  It  is  a  fact, 
known  to  have  l^cn  stated  on  unimpeach¬ 
able  authority,  that,  at  the  period  when 
he  held  his  famous  interview  with  Jules 
Favre,  at  Ferrieres,  he  promised  peace  to 
France  on  the  condition  of  ceding  only 
Strasburg  with  its  banlieue.  Had  that 
magnanimous  offer  been  accepted,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  have  been  spared 
all  immediate  occasion  of  conflict  between 
Germany  and  France,  for  there  would  have 
been  no  European  question  depending  on 
the  fate  of  Alsace  Lorraine. 

There  is  such  a  question  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  Those  whom  it  concerns  show  a 
prudent  and  laudable  desire  to  postpone 
the  issue,  but  they  constantly  betray  their 
consciousness  of  its  existence.  And  it  is 
a  moderate  assertion  to  say  that  according 
to  the  established  codes  of  national  action, 
Germany  not  only  will  defend,  but  has  a 
strung  presumptive  title  to  defend,  her 
possession  of  the  annexed  Reichsland  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Germany,  then,  has  an 
easy  answer  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  her 

[riace  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  question 
row  far  that  moral  title  can  be  impaired  in 
the  course  of  time  by  the  common  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  provinces,  is  one  hardly  to  be 
solved  by  the  arguments  of  mere  critics 
from  a  distance.  But  there  is  an  aspect 
of  the  case  which  fairly  comes  within  our 
cognizance.  Fiance,  historically  aware  of 
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the  identity  of  feeling  between  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  conquered  provinces  and  the 
rest  of  her  population  before  1870,  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  believe 
in  its  persistency.  No  one  seems  able  to 
predict  with  adequate  grounds  the  result, 
or  no-result,  of  the  process,  which  the 
Germans  from  their  vantage  ground  of  au¬ 
thority  are  resolutely  pressing  forward. 
The  measure  for  the  enforcement  of  pass¬ 
ports,  to  which  the  young  Emperor  clings 
with  such  tenacity,  does  not  look  like  suc¬ 
cess.  We  cannot  exclude  the  supposition 
that  they  possibly  may  fail.  If  the  proc¬ 
ess  be  ineffectual,  if  the  population  of  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
persistent  supplication,  and  implore  the 
ejected  mother  again  to  take  them  to  her 
bosom,  can  she  or  will  she  refuse  f  Or 
can  she  so  frame  her  ideas  and  policy  from 
this  time  onward,  as  to  shut  out  this  con¬ 
tingency  for  all  time  from  the  eventuali¬ 
ties  which  stand  on  the  line  of  her  political 
horizon  !  If  she  cannot,  then  she,  too, 
has  potentially  a  place  in  the  galere,  in 
any  combination  which  may  be  formed  to 
resist  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  strong,  and, 
from  their  respective  points  of  view,  suffi¬ 
cient  motives  may  tend  to  keep  Austria  in 
alliance  with  Germany,  and  to  draw  Rus¬ 
sia  into  co-operation  with  France.  Louis 
Napoleon  projected  alterations  in  the  po¬ 
litical  map  of  Europe,  which  restricted 
Austria  on  herGermanand  westward  side, 
and  gave  her  compensation  in  the  East. 
And  Ivord  Salisbury  has  hailed  as  good 
tidings  for  mankind  the  scheme  which 
would  bring  Austrian  power  nearer  to 
Constantinople,  though  he  must  know  that 
many  Austrians,  perhaps  the  most  and 
wisest,  regard  with  aversion  a  policy 
which,  by  the  re-enforcement  of  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  element,  would  disturb  the  delicate 
and  critical  balance  of  races  and  national¬ 
ities  in  that  curiously  constructed  Empire. 
The  supposed  or  real  necessities  of  1878 
gave  her  at  Berlin  an  extension  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  power  in  that  direction,  by  in¬ 
vesting  her  with  the  administration  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  To  this  she 
seems  gratuitously  to  have  added  a  sort  of 
sponsorship  for  the  Government  of  Servia, 
which  as  has  long  been  known  to  the  in- 
stnicted,  and  has  now  become  palpable  to 
the  world  through  glaring  facts,  has  been 
extremely  unpalatable  to  the  Servians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia,  unless  greatly 


belied,  has  exhibited  with  less  disguise  her 
policy  of  intervention  in  Bulgarian  con¬ 
cerns.  The  splendid  service  which  she 
rendered  to  that  people  in  1877  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  insure  to  her  an  immense  moral 
influence,  had  she  been  content  to  rely  on 
it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the 
particulars  of  her  conduct.  But  it  is  the 
place  to  observe  that  both  of  these  great 
Empires  appear  to  regard  the  Balkan  Pen¬ 
insula  as  intended  by  Providence,  not  for 
independent  enjoyment  by  its  own  inhab- 
itant8,^but  for  the  e%’entual  aggrandizement 
of  one  of  these  Powers,  and  for  a  field  of 
present  rivalry  between  the  two. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  con¬ 
test  between  them,  the  overweight  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  the  possession  of  advantages  for  wag¬ 
ing  it  is  immense.  She  has  some  sort  and 
degree  of  hold  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
populations,  through  the  remembrance  of 
previous  services.  Austria  has  none. 
Russia  would  appear  in  the  real  or  assumed 
character  of  a  liberator.  Austria  could 
not.  Of  the  two  Empires  hers  is  at  once 
the  mure  powerful  and  the  more  compact. 
The  Southern  Slavs  are  undoubted  lovers 
of  freedom,  and  have  shown  excellent  ca¬ 
pacity  for  using  it.  In  this  respect  the 
institutions  of  Austria  are,  in  a  degree, 
nearer  to  their  standard  than  the  absolu¬ 
tism  of  Russia.  But  can  these  institutions 
be  .said  to  have  made  themselves  at  any 
juncture  favorably  felt  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  Austria,  and,  if  not,  can  this  incidental 
trait  form  an  appreciable  weight  in  the 
scale  f  Another  most  serious  drawback  to 
Austrian  influence  with  the  Balkan  popu¬ 
lations  is  that  marked  hostility  to  every¬ 
thing  Slavonic  outside  her  own  borders, 
which  secured  for  Turkey  the  strong  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  Magyars  throughout  the  last 
great  straggle.  In  the  great  particular  of 
race,  Austria  has  a  very  large  Slavonic 
minority  among  her  people,  but  nowhere 
and  in  nothing  does  their  influence  prevail 
against  rival  forces  ;  while  Russia  is  a 
genuinely  and  intensely  Slavonic  power. 
In  the  still  greater  particular  of  religion, 
though  the  spirit  of  the  Southern  Churches 
may  not  be  identical  with  that  which  gov¬ 
erns  the  Church  and  State  svstem  of  the 
North,  and  the  cultut  carried  down  from 
Czar  to  Czar,  yet  the  oneness  of  creed,  of 
tradition,  and  substantially  of  rite,  would 
of  itself  turn  the  scale  against  Austria, 
which  is  essentially  a  Roman  or  Romish 
power,  and  which  seems  unable  to  disso- 
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date  ito  political  predominance  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  from  the  spirit  and  the 
processes  of  a  veiled  proselytism. 

There  is  another  motive,  more  felt  than 
spoken  of,  which  deeply  touches  Russian 
action  in  the  Levant.  Two  Powers  may 
be  said  to  share  between  them  the  coasts 
of  the  Euxine  :  Turkey  and  Russia.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  Russia,  however 
destitute  she  may  be  of  lawful  title  to  the 
possession  of  Constantinople,  should  per¬ 
manently  acquiesce  in  that  manufactured 
contrivance  which,  under  the  name  of 
European  law,  imprisons  her  ships  of  war 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  absolutely  denies 
them  the  only  access  which  Nature  has 
furnished  for  them  through  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic. 

If  this  rivalry  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
undeniably  exist,  it  constitutes  an  ample 
account  of  the  motives  which  lead  Austria 
to  seek  to  strengthen  herself,  by  associa¬ 
tion  with  her  more  robust  Northein  sister, 
against  a  military  superiority  to  which  are 
added  on  the  side  of  her  competitor  so 
many  elements  of  advantage.  So  far  we 
may  regret,  but  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
divisions  of  continental  Europe  in  its 
greater  States. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  remaining 
name  of  Italy  the  case  is  reversed.  For 
the  four  other  Powers  we  find  abounding 
circumstances,  which,  as  they  may  sever 
ally  hold,  throw  them  into  certain  com¬ 
binations  or  antagonisms.  But  none  of 
these  have  the  smallest  application  to  Italy'. 
Every  maxim  of  policy,  every  suggestion 
of  common  sense,  and  the  dictates  of  a 
necessity  nothing  less  than  trumpet- 
tongued,  forbid  to  Italy  all  intermixture  in 
Cisalpine  antipathies  or  conflicts.  It  is 
best  to  be  plain  on  these  occasions.  Wo 
will  therefore  not  scruple  to  say  that  the 
appearance  of  Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
is  no  better  than  a  gigantic  piece  of  po¬ 
litical  tomfoolery,  which  is  so  strange  as 
to  bo  grotesque,  and  which  would  even  be 
comic  if  it  were  not  ruinous.  But  there 
she  is,  and  the  fact  of  her  presence  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  signal  illustration  ever  yet 
afforded,  in  the  political  sphere,  of  the 

roverbial  remark  that  fact  is  stranger  than 

ction. 

When,  by  the  greatest  master-stoke  of 
the  last  ha'.f-century,  the  illustrious  Cavour 
sent  15,000  men  to  the  Crimea,  and  thus 
secured  for  his  country,  at  almost  no  cost 


or  risk,  a  contingent  place  among  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  a  result  was 
achieved  which  was  nothing  less  than 
stupendous  with  reference  to  the  means 
employed.  Never  was  there  such  a  cas.^ 
of  good  brickraaking  without  straw. 
Then,  if  ever,  approached  and  arrived  the 
time  when  Italian  statesmen,  in  all  politics 
beyond  their  own  borders,  should  have 
taken  for  their  motto  “  Restand  be  thank¬ 
ful.”  Italy  had  to  complete,  through  al¬ 
liances  astonishingly  fortunate,  the  work 
of  her  own  integration.  Could  she  not 
rest  content  with  successes  which  were  of 
an  astounding  magnitude,  and  which  were 
principally  due  not  to  herself,  but  to 
others  ?  If  she  goes  on  to  a.ssume  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  are  not  hers,  and  to 
court  dangers  that  need  never  threaten 
her,  for  purposes  which  can  only  be  those 
of  seltish  and  thoughtless  aggrandisement, 
her  conduct  is  no  wiser  than  that  of  some 
youngster  at  Monte  Carlo,  whose  early  win¬ 
nings,  by  drawing  him  on  to  greater  and 
yet  greater  risks,  become  the  efficient  cause 
of  his  tinal  ruin. 

By  the  provisions  of  Nature,  Italy  was 
marked  out  for  a  conservative  force  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  As  England  is  cut  off  by  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  so  is  Italy  by  the  mountains,  from  the 
continental  mass.  There  are  even  those 
who  think  that  the  Alps  form  the  more 
effective  demarcation  of  the  two.  If  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  commits  follies,  they  are 
the  follies  of  a  strong  man  who  can  afford 
to  waste  a  portion  of  his  resources  without 
greatly  affecting  the  sum  total.  She  has 
paid  off  (a  poor  affair)  two  hundred  mill¬ 
ions  of  debt  since  the  peace  of  1815. 
Were  she  (which  God  forbid)  again  to 
raise  her  debt  through  war,  say  even  from 
seven  hundred  millions  to  two  thousand, 
she  would  still  stand  immeasurably  better 
than  she  did  at  that  epoch.  She  has  a 
huge  free  margin,  on  which  she  might 
scrawl  a  long  list  of  follies  and  even  crimes, 
without  damaging  the  letter-press.  But 
where  and  what  is  the  free  margin  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  a  country  which  has  con¬ 
trived  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  peace,  from  the  date  of  her  restored  in¬ 
dependence,  to  treble  (or  something  near 
it)  the  taxation  of  her  people,  to  raise  the 
charge  of  her  debt  to  a  point  higher  than 
that  of  England,  and  to  arrive  within  one 
or  two  shoit  paces  of  national  bankruptcy  ? 

The'  Italian  people  are  as  full  of  virtues 
as  they  are  of  charm.  But  Italian  politics 
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are  not  wholly  without  defects  ;  and  among 
these  was  noticeable,  before  Cavour  put 
his  strong  hand  to  the  helm,  a  tendency 
to  the  theatrical,  which  has  reappeared  of 
late  years  in  enlarged  dimensions.  It  is  a 
tine  thing,  be  it  admitted,  when  politics 
are  theatrically  dealt  with,  to  have  upon 
paper  an  army  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  ;  to  see  unsurpassed  iron  men-of-war 
afloat  in  the  Italian  harbors,  at  from  eight 
hundred  thousand  to  a  million  sterling 
each  ;  to  have  Italy,  which  for  so  many 
ages  knew  nothing  of  tterinany  except 
from  contact  with  her  iron  heel,  lauded  in 
the  German  press  ;  to  find  the  excellent 
King  Humbert  fSted  (but  not  for  his  ex¬ 
cellence)  and  bepraised  ;  and  when  Signor 
Crispi,  travelling  in  his  suite,  has  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Prince  Bismarck,  to  hear  of 
the  minutes  or  the  hours  during  which 
“  the  two  statesmen”  were  closeted  to¬ 
gether.  But  these  are  the  arms  of  cop¬ 
er,  which  Italy  receives  in  exchange  for 
er  arms  of  gold  ;  and  it  requires  no  clos¬ 
eting  to  learn  that  the  inclusion  of  Italy  in 
any  Cisalpine  alliance,  for  or  against 
France,  or  Germany,  or  anybody  else,  is  a 
one-sided  bargain,  the  triumph  of  the 
stronger  over  the  weaker  mind,  and  the 
harbinger  of  downfall  or  of  woe. 

All  this,  however,  undoubtedly  implies 
that  Italy  has  no  enemy  on  this  side  the 
Alps.  By  joining  the  Alliance  she  has 
taken  a  step  which  implies,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  her  recent 
Governments,  she  has  one  enemy,  and  that 
that  enemy  is  France.  Sad  as  the  avowal 
may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  that  two  na¬ 
tions  may  conceivably  go  to  war  as  dog 
and  cat  go  to  war,  with  no  greater  cause, 
and  with  rather  less  title  to  respect.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  deny  that  in  the  surface-opin¬ 
ion  of  one  or  both  countries  there  is  plenty 
of  animosity  afloat,  the  scum  is  thick  upon 
the  face  of  the  cauldron.  There  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  believe  that  the  indepen¬ 
dent  mind,  or  that  the  popular  masses,  of 
either  nation,  share  these  got-up  or  oflicial 
enmities.  Traditional  hatred  between 
them  there  is  none  :  for  if  the  historic 
record  of  France  toward  Italy  be  not  abso¬ 
lutely  clear,  at  least  it  will  l»ear  favorable 
comparison  with  that  of  Austria,  and  of 
Germany,  through  its  relations  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  prior  to  1866.  Italy  sins  against 
policy,  and  sins  also  against  justice,  if  she 
moulds  her  policy  into  hostile  forms  tow¬ 
ard  any  European  State  on  the  ground  of 


events  which  happened  when  her  own 
Governments  were  the  friends  of  the 
stranger,  and  used  him  for  their  evil  pur¬ 
poses.  Plainly  she  ought  to  recollect  the 
great  service  rendered  her  in  1866  by 
Germany,  and  the  yet  greater  service  which 
she  received  from  France  in  1859  ;  a  ser¬ 
vice  still  greater  than  that  of  1 866,  i»ecausc 
he  that  breaks  the  first  link  of  the  captive’s 
chains  makes  the  most  effectual  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  his  complete  and  final  freedom. 

It  may  have  been,  and  probably  it  was, 
a  paltry  measure  on  the  part  of  Napoleon 
III.  to  exact  from  Italy  a  payment  toward 
the  liquidation  of  the  charges  incurred  in 
the  short  war,  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  names  ot  Magenta  and  Solfcrino. 
Savoy,  indeed,  could  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  have  l>een  moved  in  freedom  and 
harmony  with  a  great  Italian  kingdom, 
but  the  exacted  cession  of  Nice  was  a 
measure  condemned  by  the  liberal  senti¬ 
ment  of  Europe.  These,  however,  are 
simply  limited  deductions  from  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  immeasurable.  They  do  not  cancel 
the  obligation  itself,  and  they  impait  an 
evil  taint  to  any  course  of  action  which 
proves  that  it  has  already  been  forgotten. 

But  the  shining  service  of  1859,  bla¬ 
zoned  on  the  page  of  history,  is  not  the 
only  reason  which  makes  the  accession  of 
Italy  to  the  Triple  Alliance  a  matter  of 
mingled  grief  and  marvel  to  those  English¬ 
men,  who  felt  strong  and  early  sympathy 
with  her  upward  and  onward  movement, 
and  rejoiced  in  that  happy  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  between  Italy  and  their  own 
country,  which  is  reasonably  believed  to 
have  produced  important  and  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  at  certain  junctures  of  European  pol¬ 
icy.  It  is  with  an  earnestness  propoitioned 
to  the  strength  of  their  interest  in  Italy 
that  they  deprecate  and  denounce  what 
seems  to  them,  upon  anxious  considera¬ 
tion,  a  course  of  suicidal  action.  It  is 
suicidal  when  it  happens  to  l>e  directed 
against  France,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
a  whit  less  irrational  if  it  had  Austria  or 
Germany  for  its  mark.  Animosity,  grow¬ 
ing  into  hostility,  without  cause  both  just 
and  of  adequate  magnitude,  is  a  great  sin. 
There  is  no  such  cause  as  between  France 
and  Italy.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that 
France  behaved  ill  to  Italy  in  Tunis  ;  but 
Italy  never  would  have  set  up  political  prel- 
tensions  there,  were  it  not  for  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  that  theatrical  spirit  which  seems 
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to  have  been  the  evil  genius  of  some 
among  her  more  recent  statesmen.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  complained  that  a  section  of 
French  opinion  is  against  her  in  the  vital 
question  of  the  temporal  power.  But  that 
section  is  the  very  same  which  is  in  deadly 
hostility  to  the  French  Kepuhlic,  and  which 
ought  to  be  counteracted  by  frankly  cul¬ 
tivating  the  liberal  sympathies  of  the 
French  nation  at  large.  Who  can  say  that 
German  or  Austrian  opinion  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  atfonl  a  firmer  support  to  Italy  in  the 
Papal  controversy,  than  the  opinion  of 
France  f 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
the  duty  of  Italy  to  avoid  inter  meddling  in 
Cisalpine  conflicts  is  dictated  nut  more  by 
political  honor  and  consistency,  than  by 
the  strictest  and  sternest  laws  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation.  Italy  is  an  united  country,  and 
she  derives  her  title  to  national  existence 
wholly  and  absolutely  from  the  doctrines 
of  popular  will.  She  cannot  honorably 
undertake  engagements  which  might  bind 
her  to  aid  in  suppressing  anywhere  popu¬ 
lar  will  by  military  force.  Should  it  hair- 
pen  that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  found  to  re¬ 
main  incurably  French  in  sentiment,  that 
France,  listening  to  her  appeal,  should  at 
sontu  future  time  enter  into  a  struggle 
which,  ex  hypothfn,  would  be  a  war  of 
lilreration  ;  and  that  Italy  was  found  to 
act  as  a  member  of  a  military  partnership 
for  the  purpose  of  stifling  local  freedom, 
even  in  an  area  so  limited  ;  then,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
there  would  l>e  recorded  against  Italy  one 
of  the  gravest,  one  of  the  most  shocking 
scandals  in  history.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  these  pages  to  incriminate  the 
conduct  of  any  Power,  but  equity  seems 
to  require  the  remark,  since  Italy  is  a  lib¬ 
eral  and  popular  State,  that  France  has  pro¬ 
moted  the  cause,  or  even  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle,  of  liberty  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
She  has  promoted  the  emancipation  of 
Greece,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Spain,  the 
self  government  of  the  Lebanon,  the  Union 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities  ;  and  some 
of  us  may  now  be  sorry  that  she  was  pre¬ 
vented,  in  1840,  from  advancing  and  ele¬ 
vating  the  status  of  Egypt.  It  would  l>e 
difficult  to  draw  up  any  similar  record  on 
l>ehalf  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  If  such  is  the  state  of  the 
case  on  the  side  of  honor,  feeling,  and 
consistency,  what  aspect  docs  it  present 
when  we  examine  it  on  grounds  of  rational 


calculation  ?  lias  she  reason  to  suppose 
that  France  cherishes  the  evil  intention  of 
making  war  upon  her  ?  Or  rather  is  it  not 
plain,  and  beyond  dispute,  that  France  is 
in  a  condition,  wealthy  indeed  and  strong, 
and  perhaps  well  equipped,  but  one  in 
which  she  cannot  afford  to  waste  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  her  resources  f  Now  there  is 
no  mark  of  waste  so  gross  and  fatuous  as 
to  turn  gratuitously  into  enemies  those 
who  might  be  friends.  To  ascribe  to 
France  in  her  present  position  hostile  de¬ 
signs  against  Italy  is  to  impute  to  her  the 
extreme  of  wickedness  combined  with  the 
extreme  of  folly.  No  doubt  there  may  be 
found  cases  where  such  extremes  have  been 
combined  ;  but  rational  calculation  takes 
for  its  materials  the  usual  forms  of  human 
motive,  and  the  average  of  conduct,  and 
not  those  exceptional  and  prodigious  cases 
which  may  occur,  as  frolics  of  Nature,  once 
in  a  generation  or  a  century.  And  what 
are  the  internal  conditions  under  which 
Italian  statesmen  are  contemplating  an  en¬ 
terprise,  from  which  Don  ijuixote  would 
have  shrunk  in  dismay  !  They  may  be 
set  forth  intelligibly  in  very  few  words. 
First  of  all,  it  seems  plain  that  a  nation’s 
infancy  is  not  suited  to  the  efforts  which 
demand  full  maturity  of  strength.  Italy 
is  old  in  the  civilization  of  her  people,  but 
young  in  political  experience.  The  gristle 
has  not  yet  hardened  into  bone.  The 
noblest  charger  must  needs  break  down, 
if  he  have  to  l>egin  his  campaigning  as  a 
colt.  But  there  is  unhappily  the  yet  more 
commanding  consideration  that  financial 
excesses  have  already  brought  about  a 
premature  decrepitude.  In  peace  Italy  al¬ 
ready  totters  under  a  taxation  truly  atfiic- 
tive.  She  has  to  lament  the  prevalence 
among  her  people  of  grinding  though  not 
universal  distress.  The  inexorable  figures 
of  her  public  accounts  demonstrate  that  all 
the  resources,  commonly  husbanded  for 
the  extreme  contingencies  of  war,  have 
been  already  dissipated  amid  the  serenity 
of  perfect  peace.  The  neglect  and  apathy 
of  the  older  Governments,  now  happily  dis¬ 
placed,  left  Italy  under  special  and  urgent 
necessities  of  internal  development,  which 
arc  in  direct  competition  with  the  devour¬ 
ing  demands  of  her  military  and  naval 
establishments  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  her  ec¬ 
centric,  and  perhaps  unexampled,  foreign 
policy.  And  the  Power  that  has  calmly 
embraced  this  policy,  which  may  be  called 
one  of  dementation,  is  the  very  Power, 
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and  the  only  Power,  that  carries  folded  in 
her  own  bosom  a  foe  sufficiently  formid¬ 
able  to  make  even  such  lessons  of  pru¬ 
dence,  as  might  be  optional  for  others,  im¬ 
perative  upon  her.  Every  enemy  of  Italy 
will  know  that  she  has  to  reckon  a  part  of 
her  population,  doubtless  a  minor,  but 
possibly  a  considerable  and  somewhat 
powerful  part,  who  are  the  Pope’s  men 
first,  and  the  King’s  men  afterward  ;  and 
that  he  can  negotiate  with  a  great  person¬ 
age  seated  in  the  Vatican,  who  has  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  hearts,  and  at  the  critical  time 
perhaps  also  of  the  hands,  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  respectable  fraction  of  Italians. 

Surely  the  statesmen  who,  in  a  state  of 
things  whereof  the  aggp’egate  is  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  (and  is  worse  each  day  than  it 
was  the  day  before),  can  employ  them¬ 
selves  in  creating  dangers  absolutely  gratu¬ 
itous,  must  be  adepts  such  as  the  world  has 
rarely  seen  in  the  art  of  shutting  their  eyes. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  this  be  a  true 
picture  of  the  case,  then,  in  introducing 
the  Italian  people  into  the  European  con¬ 
cert,  there  has  only  been  created  anew  ob¬ 
stacle  to  peace,  instead  of  that  fresh  guar¬ 
antee  of  stable  etjiiilibrium  which  im|t8r- 
tial  observers,  forming  their  estimate  from 
the  great  character  and  policy  of  Cavour, 
had  desired  and  hoped  from  the  erection 
of  Italy  into  a  great  Power.  But  there  is 
no  warrant  for  saying  that  the  policy  of 
the  more  recent  Governments  had  received 
its  inspiration  from  the  nation.  The 
theory  of  self-government  is  a  gain  for 
mankind,  but  it  is  a  long  way,  “a  far 
cry,”  from  the  theory  to  the  perfect  prac¬ 
tice.  Even  in  this  country,  what  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people  give  their  votes  according 
to  the  pressure  not  of  what  is  greatest,  but 
of  what  is  nearest  ;  just  as,  if  your  child 
has  the  scarlet  fever,  you  are  more  im¬ 
pressed  than  by  the  news  that  five  hundred 
people  have  ^n  drowned  by  a  flood  in 
China. 

A  sleepless  vigilance,  an  incessant  activ¬ 
ity,  a  large  command  and  free  expenditure 
of  time,  constitute  the  conditions  which 
alone  could  enable  the  mass  of  a  people  to 
restrain  all  sectional  forces  and  all  partial 
tendencies,  and  to  determine  from  point 
to  point  the  fashion  in  which  its  own  pub¬ 
lic  interests  are  to  be  handled.  This  ag 
gregate  of  silent  influences  upon  the  State 
is  usually  lodged  in  persons  who  have 
wealth,  or  station,  or  cultuie.  All  of  these 
imply  command  of  leisure,  and  the  power 


to  make  appropriations  of  time  such  as  the 
multitude  cannot  from  the  pressure  of 
their  daily  necessities  afford.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  people,  we  may  call  these 
persons  of  influence  the  select.  Having 
leisure,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  being  pressed 
by  daily  toil  or  care  for  their  subsistence, 
they  have  a  free  margin  of  time  available 
for  the  constant  supervision  of  political 
affairs,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  have 
in  themselves  great  attractions  for  men  of 
leisure  and  of  easy  circumstances.  The 
nation,  then,  is  divided  into  these  two 
parts  :  the  first,  inferior  in  force  when  di¬ 
rectly  pitted  against  the  other  ;  the  second 
superior  in  force,  but  requiring  to  be 
roused  and  drawn  away  from  standing,  and 
more  or  less  imperative,  avocations,  in 
order  to  bring  its  force  to  bear.  On  the 
few  occasions  when  the  facts  are  palpable 
and  salient,  motive  is  proximate  and  ur¬ 
gent,  and  the  atmosphere  well  warmed,  the 
people,  being  awakened,  will  have  their 
own  way.  But  as  to  thatlaige  proportion 
of  affairs  which  is  either  unimportant,  or 
without  salient  and  telling  interest,  or  rec¬ 
ondite,  or  with  iasucs  hidden  from  view, 
down  to  the  present  day  all  these  affairs, 
which  constitute  the  vast  majority,  have  in 
all  European  countries  been  mainly  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  management  of  the 
leisured  classes.  And  all  this  manifestly 
applies  in  a  particular  degree  to  what  arc 
regarded  departmentally  as  foreign  affairs, 
of  which  not  one  but  ail  are  of  necessity 
remote  from  the  eye,  and  which  are  for 
the  most  part  only  apprehended  by  a  na¬ 
tion  when  remedies  for  error  are  too  late, 
and  procrastination  is  followed,  and  its  evil 
results  often  aggravated,  by  precipitancy. 

It  is  difficult,  with  the  imperfect  means 
we  possess,  to  say  positively  that  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Government  does  not  in  this  grave  mat¬ 
ter  represent  the  people.  Yet  the  signs, 
as  far  as  they  go,  suggest  that  conclusion. 
Within  no  long  period,  unless  we  are  mis¬ 
taken,  University  students  (who  are  the 
warmest  of  ptatriots)  have  made  vigorttus 
demonstrations  in  this  sense.  The  voice 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  literary'  portion 
of  the  press  has  sounded  in  many  quarters 
to  the  same  effect.  For  example,  in  this 
very  month,  an  emphatic  denunciation  of 
the  policy  has  proceeded  from  the  Mar- 
chese  Alfieri  di  Sost^no.*  Nomanifesta- 
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tion  of  individual  opinion  in  that  country 
could  possibly  carry  i^reater  weight  than 
the  Pensieri  of  lacini,*  one  of  the  few 
Italians  still  surviving  who  have  received 
die  lessons  of  experience  in  all  the  stages 
of  the  great  revolution  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  who  are  qualified  to  point  the  moral 
that  they  teach. 

How  different  might  and  should  have 
been  the  prospects  of  Italy  !  Her  people 
have  imbified  the  sentiments  of  nationality 
with  a  rapidity  and  a  thoroughness  beyond 
the  highest  expectations  of  their  friends. 
Self-government  at  many  points  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  vindicates  itself,  in 
despite  of  the  enormous  taxation,  by  ma¬ 
terial  and  by  social  developments.  All 
the  hazards  of  a  tremendous  transition 
have  been  faced,  with  a  complete  success. 
The  King  and  the  Queen  reign  in  the 
hearts  as  well  as  over  the  bodies  of  their 
subjects.  It  would  be  very  difHcult  for 
either  the  Pope  or  the  clergy  (many  of 
whom  are  believed  to  be  liberal)  to  make 
out  a  case  of  practical  grievance  under  the 
existing  system.  The  party  of  reaction 
never  can  be  formidable  to  a  country 
which  has  no  enemies,  and  no  serious 


ground  of  quarrel  with  any  State  or  nation 
in  the  world,  unless  she  herself  chooses 
spontaneously  to  sow  the  dragon’s  teeth 
from  which  the  hostile  army  are  to  spring. 
Italy  by  Nature  stands  in  alliance  neither 
with  anarchy  nor  with  Ciesarism.  but  with 
the  cause  and  the  advocates  of  rational  lib¬ 
erty  and  progress  throughout  Europe. 
Never  had  a  nation  greater  advantages 
from  soil  and  climate,  from  the  talents  and 
dispositions  of  the  people  ;  never  was  there 
a  more  smiling  prospect  (if  we  may  fall 
back  upon  the  graceful  hetion)  fropi  the 
Alpine  tops,  even  down  to  the  Sicilian 
promontories,  than  that  which  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  has  been  darkly  blurred.  It  is  the 
heart’s  desire  of  those,  who  are  not  in¬ 
deed  her  teachers  but  her  friends,  that  she 
may  rouse  herself  to  dispel  once  and  for¬ 
ever  the  evil  dream  of  what  is  not  so  much 
ambition  as  affectation,  may  acknowledge 
the  true  conditions  under  which  she  live>, 
and  it  perhaps  may  not  be  yet  too  late  for 
her  to  disappoint  the  malevolent  hopes  of 
the  foes  of  freedom,  and  to  fulfil  every 
bright  and  glowing  prediction  which  its 
votaries  have  ever  uttered  on  her  behalf. 
—  Contemporary  Review, 
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It  seems  strange  that  at  this  advanced 
period  in  the  world’s  history  there  should 
still  remain  any  city  of  importance  which 
has  never  yet  been  visitetl  by  any  European 
now  living.  Nevertheless  the  huge  city 
of  Lh4sa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  the  Rome 
of  the  vast  family  of  Northern  Ruddhists, 
occupies  at  the  present  day  that  unique 
position.  Three  only,  or,  at  the  most, 
four,  natives  of  Europe  during  the  past 
hundred  years  have  managed  to  reach  the 
confines  of  the  mysterious  metropolis.  It 
is  already  forty-five  years  since  the  two  last 
of  these  adventurous  heroes,  the  French 
missionaries  Hue  and  Gabet,  made  their 
residence  of  six  weeks,  and  were  then  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Grand  Lama’s  stronghold. 
Twenty -five  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Abb4  iluc,  the  survivor,  died,  after  giving 
to  the  world  his  charming  series  of  volumes 


*“  Pensieri  Bulla  politics  Italiana.”  Firenze; 
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concerning  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  China. 
In  the  meantime  many  Indian  sportsmen 
have  boasted  in  recent  years  of  having 
“  entered  Tibet  but  on  cross-examina¬ 
tion  it  is  always  made  evident  that  they 
have  not  penetrated  at  the  furthest  a  dozen 
miles  l>eyond  the  actual  frontier-line  of 
Tibet  proper,  even  at  the  Ladak  side  of 
the  country.  As  to  reaching  Lhasa  itself, 
neither  Englishman,  Frenchman,  nor  Rus¬ 
sian  has  in  our  own  time  advanced  to  with¬ 
in  2U0  miles  of  that  coveted  goal.  Alas  ! 
that  the  dauntless  traveller  Pryevalski 
should  have  been  cut  off,  the  dream  of  his 
life  unrealized.  However,  although  no 
European  now  existent  has  ever  been  even 
near  to  the  forbidden  city,  yet  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  strange  that  the  topography,  defences, 
and  general  features  of  Lhas4,  as  she 
stands  at  the  present  day,  are  tolerably 
familiar  to  several  English  officials  in  In¬ 
dia.  The  very  names  of  the  streets  are  re¬ 
corded  ;  while  two  independently-drawn 
45 
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plans  of  the  city  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  (rovernment ;  or  were  in  its  hands,  for 
it  is  whispered  that  one — the  most  correct 
— has  been  lost ! 

We  have  been  enabled  to  procure  by  de¬ 
grees  this  recent  and  accurate  account  of 
the  greater  portion  of  Tibet  by*a  some¬ 
what  ingenious  machinery.  At  Darjiling 
there  has  been  established  an  .institution 
known  as  the  Bhutia  School,  where  certain 
lads  of  the  Sikkim  clan  of  Tibetans  are 
clothed  and  educated  at  the  Government 
expense.  English  is  taught  them  by  a 
Bengali  master,  and  Tibetan  by  a  resident 
lama.  From  these  a  few  of  the  more  prom¬ 
ising  are  drafted  elsewhere,  to  be  trained 
in  surveying  and  the  use  of  observing  in¬ 
struments  ;  and  ultimately,  if  they  seem 
discreet  and  of  the  proper  metal,  they  are 
despatched  as  secret  explorers  beyond  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  from  the  private  reports 
and  observations  of  these  trained  emissa¬ 
ries  that  at  length  a  fair  half  of  the  inhab¬ 
ited  parts  of  Tibet  has  been  described  and 
mapped  out  with  some  degree  of  minute¬ 
ness.  The  explorers,  from  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  people,  usually  succeed  in  deceiving 
the  Til^tan  guards  stationed  at  every  ac¬ 
cessible  pass  along  the  frontier  line.  As 
the  authorities  have  long  ago  become  aware 
of  our  tactics,  when  within  the  forbidden 
land,  the  utmost  guile  is  still  essential. 
But  our  agents  are  true  masters  of  craft. 
Observing  instruments  and  diaries  can  be 
hidden  in  the  cylinders  of  their  prayer- 
wheels,  and  detection  is  rarely  their  lot. 
Thus,  A.  K.  resided  for  a  whole  year  in 
Lh4s4  ;  and  by  the  help  of  his  Buddhist 
rosary  measured  nearly  every  street  in  the 
place.  Again,  through  the  observations 
of  N.  S.,  M.  H.,  and  L.,  the  dimensions 
of  lakes,  heights  of  mountains,  and  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  numerous  for¬ 
tresses  and  towns,  have  been  accurately  de¬ 
termined  and  recorded. 

But  the  most  remarkable  exploring  ad¬ 
venture  of  all  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
This  was  a  secret  enterprise  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indian  Government  ;  but 
it  was  the  performance,  not  of  one  of  the 
trained  spies  who  are  of  Tibetan  extrac¬ 
tion,  but  of  a  Bengali,  one  Sarat  Chandra 
D4s.  This  gentleman  was  at  one  time 
headmaster  of  the  Darjiling  Bhutia  school  ; 
and  there  he  was  seised  with  a  perfect 
mania  for  the  study  of  the  Tibetan  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature.  His  learning  and 


general  abilities  soon  attracted  Government 
notice.  Though  a  Bengali  by  birth  and 
education,  he  acquired  a  marvellous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  colloquial  Tibetan,  which 
differs  greatly  from  the  literary  language. 
Accordingly  he  was  taken  into  special 
Government  employment ;  and,  although 
holding,  as  he  still  does,  the  nominal  otHce 
of  Inspector  of  Schools,  has  been  consti¬ 
tuted  ever  since  a  confidential  referee  in  all 
technical  matters  relating  to  Tibet.  In 
the  year  1881  Sarat  Chandra  Das  offered 
to  undertake  a  secret  journey  to  Lhasa  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Tibetan  lama.  He  had 
already  accomplished  an  expedition  of  this 
kind,  wherein  he  had  managed  to  reach 
Tashi-Ihumpo,  the  second  capital  of  Tibet. 
Having  been  furnished  by  Government 
with  money,  and  with  various  costly  pres¬ 
ents  to  reward  any  great  Tibetan  officials 
who  might  befriend  him,  he  set  out  from 
Darjiling,  on  our  side  of  the  Himalayas, 
one  dark  night  in  November,  1881.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  Sikkim  lama  of  the 
Red  Cap  Buddhist  school,  one  Lama 
U-gyen  Gyats’ho,  a  resident  at  Darjiling. 
The  pair  had  to  leave  Darjiling  and  traverse 
even  the  quasi-friendly  state  of  Sikkim 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  ;  otherwise  in¬ 
formation  would  have  reached  the  Tibetan 
frontier  before  them  in  the  magical  n)an- 
ner  it  always  does,  and  the  travellers  would 
have  been  inevitably  stopped.  They  en¬ 
tered  Tibet  viA  Nipal  over  the  dangerous 
Kanglachhen  Pass,  17,000  feet  high  ;  and, 
after  the  most  arduous  and  surprising  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  after  visiting  many  places 
and  monasteries  hitherto  undescribed, 
Babu  Sarat  Chandra  D48  at  length  saw  be¬ 
fore  him  the  glittering  domes  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  Lh4s4.  They  resided  in  Lhasa 
not  longer  than  two  weeks,  but  he  seems 
to  have  made  good  use  of  that  time  in 
visiting  everything  that  was  notable,  even 
obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Giand 
Lama.  His  return  journey  occupied  six 
months  ;  and  he  did  not  reach  Darjiling 
until  the  27th  of  December,  1882.  The 
narrative  of  his  travels  is  really  most  fas¬ 
cinating  reading.  It  was  written  in  the 
outward  form  of  a  confidential  report  to 
Government,  but  has  been  only  privately 
printed  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  made 
public.  If  published  we  believe  it  would 
prove  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of 
travel  ever  written.  Its  simple  narrative 
style — most  creditable  to  a  Bengali — is  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  introduction,  every  few  pages. 
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of  Tibetan  legendary  lore  of  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  kind.  The  suppression  of  this  nar¬ 
ration  seems  somewhat  of  an  injustice  to 
the  worthy  Babu’s  reputation. 

Notwithstanding  governmental  secrecy 
— both  that  which  is  necessary,  and  that 
which  seems  unnecessary — it  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
not  only  to  inspect  copies  of  the  native  ex¬ 
plorers’  reports,  but  also  to  read  the  narra¬ 
tive  communicated  by  Chandra  Das.  The 
information  thus  derived  has  been,  further, 
supplemented  by  interviews  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  natives  who  have  visited  Tibet.  With 
such  trustworthy  materials  in  his  hands  and 
head,  the  writer  feels  himself  justified  in 
presenting  to  the  curious  a  new  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Lhasa,  its  buildings  end 
its  inhabitants. 

After  crossing  the  magnificent  valley  of 
the  Yarn  Tsang-po,  the  great  west-to-east 
river  which  traverses  Tibet  for  a  length  of 
500  miles,  you  find  yourself  again  in  the 
meshes  of  a  network  of  ravines  and  radiat¬ 
ing  mountain  ranges.  But,  down  into  the 
Tsang-po  from  the  north-east,  making  for 
itself  a  narrow  valley  amid  this  rocky 
region,  there  runs  a  lesser  stream  known 
as  the  Kyi  Clihii,  or  River  of  Happiness, 
which  strikes  the  main  river  in  longitude 
90®  42'.  Some  forty-five  miles  up  this 
b?Tmch  stream,  where  the  narrow  valley 
has  widened  out  into  a  broad  and  fertile 
plain,  with  the  mountains  frowning  in 
wondrous  embattlements  to  the  north  and 
north-west  and  north-east  of  it,  has  been 
built  the  capital  of  Tibet.  Lha-s4,  or  in 
English  “  the  Seat  of  the  Gods,”  is  well 
situated  in  this  verdant  fiowery  plain. 
You  see  its  domes  overlaid  with  gilding, 
glittering  from  afar.  To  the  north-west, 
just  outside  the  city  proper,  rises  the 
abrupt  conical  hill  known  as  Potala  ;  and 
terraced  on  this  hill  stand  temples  and  pal¬ 
aces  and  chhortens  in  a  curious  jumble. 
Turn  your  eyes  eagerly  toward  those  tiers 
upon  tiers  of  buildings  which  tower  up  yon 
mount ;  for,  encaged  within  one  of  them, 
is  most  certainly  to  be  found  the  central 
object  of  veneration  in  the  Buddhist  world, 
the  Dalai  I^atna  of  Tibet  I  And  look 
straight  ahead  of  you,  as  you  ride  due 
east  along  the  main  road  to  the  sacred 
city  ;  and,  lo  !  there  is  seen  another  lofty 
mound  crowned  with  domed  palaces. 
That  is  Chokpoi  Ri,  whereon  stands  the 
Waidurya  Ta-ts’ang  (‘‘  Lapis-lazuli 
school  ”),  the  medical  University  of 


Tibet,  where  300  students  arc  being  con¬ 
stantly  trained  for  the  profession. 

But  we  are  still  five  miles  from  our 
goal  ;  and  this  plain  which  sunounds 
LhasA  deserves  further  attention.  Its  ele¬ 
vation  above  sea-level  is  1 1 ,600  feet  or  so  ; 
but  even  that  height  allows  it  to  be  a  val¬ 
ley  compared  with  the  altitudes  we  have 
just  been  traversing — quite  14,000  feet, 
with  here  and  there  a  shoulder  ascending 
to  over  16,000  feet.  The  plain  over  which 
we  are  riding  is  a  wonderfully  fruitful  one. 
It  is  skirted  on  the  south  by  the  Kyi  river, 
and  is  watered,  moreover,  by  another 
smaller  stream  from  the  north,  the  Toi- 
lung,  which  fiows  into  the  Kyi,  just  where 
we  arc,  some  five  miles  west  of  LhAsA, 
All  this  land  is  carefully  irrigated  by  means 
of  dikes  and  cross  channels  from  both  riv¬ 
ers.  Fields  of  buckwheat,  barley,  pea, 
rape,  and  linseed  lie  in  orderly  series 
everywhere.  The  meadows  near  the 
water  display  the  richest  emerald-green 
pasturage.  Groves  of  poplar  and  willow, 
in  shapely  clumps,  combine  with  the 
grassy  stretches  to  give  in  places  a  park- 
like  appearance  to  the  scene.  Several 
hamlets  and  villages,  such  as  Cheri,  Daru, 
and  Shing  Dongkhar,  are  dotted  over 
these  lands.  A  fertile  plain  truly  for  a 
besieging  army  ! 

Presently  we  come  to  a  region  of  sub¬ 
urban  character.  Large  and  small  houses 
— shall  we  call  them  ”  villas  ?” — seated 
in  gardens  and  flanked  by  orchanls,  the 
homes  to  which  the  non-ecclesiastical  gen¬ 
try  of  LhAsA  retreat  after  business  hours. 
Immediately  outside  the  city  are  several 
groves  and  parks.  A  large  and  beautiful 
park,  the  Norpu  Linga  (”  Grove  of  Pre¬ 
cious  Gems”),  abuts  at  the  south-west 
quarter.  The  river  flows  due  east  and 
west  near  the  city,  kt<*ping  an  average 
distance  of  a  mile  frotp  its  southern 
boundary.  Here  lies  a  marshy  flat  of 
sand-banks  and  dikes,  over  which  the  Kyi 
is  constantly  encroaching  ;  and  canals  and 
embankments  have  been  made  to  save 
LhAsA  from  submersion. 

And  now  you  are  about  to  enter  the 
magic  city  herself.  She  is  famous  for  her 
gilded  domes  and  gold-plated  spires  ;  and 
as  you  approach  the  gates,  the  morning 
sun  flashes  in  quite  a  splendid  manner  from 
the  burnished  gaujiras  of  the  Ramo-chhe 
and  Cho-khang  temples,  and  is  glinted 
back,  as  from  a  hundred  heliographs,  from 
the  golden  domes  high  up  on  the  Potala 
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hill  to  your  left.  Yon  enter  Lhasd  fiom 
the  west  by  the  Pargo  Kaling  gate.  You 
find  yourself  at  once  in  a  broad  roadway, 
with  trees  planted  boulevard-wise  on  cither 
side,  green  in  foliage  in  spite  of  their  de¬ 
crepit  trunks.  The  houses  which  line  the 
road  are  lofty  and  whitewashed,  roofed  in 
a  very  pretty  fashion  with  Chinese  tiles, 
glazed  and  blue.  Every  house  has  long, 
nairow,  perpendicular  windows,  the  win¬ 
dow-ledges  fringed  below  with  colored 
strips  of  cloth  ;  and  every  house  has  a  tur¬ 
ret  ;  and  from  turret  to  turret  across  the 
road  are  stretched  ropes  strung  with  bits 
of  painted  cloth  in  true  Buddhist  fashion. 
This  first  portion  of  the  town  is  called 
Bana  Shol  and  is  not  considered  to  be 
Lh4s^  proper,  but  the  lay  town  or  suddar 
bazaar  of  the  schools  and  monastery  build¬ 
ings  in  Potala.  But  here  you  approach 
the  inner  gate  of  the  city — the  entrance, 
as  it  were,  to  the  Kremlin  of  Lhasa.  You 
cross  a  little  stone  bridge  known  as  the 
Yu-t’ok  Sampa  (or  “  Upper  Turquoise 
Bridge”)  and  stand  beneath  a  massive 
gateway.  Now  indeed  you  will  have  small 
chance  of  escaping  detection  if  you  are  at 
ail  a  suspicious-looking  character.  Guards 
are  stationed  at  this  gate  to  interrogate  all 
new-comers  or  unknown  persons.  Once 
over  the  bridge  and  through  the  archway, 
the  glazed-roofed  houses  and  trees  disap¬ 
pear.  Y ou  are  in  a  street  of  shops  ;  many 
of  which,  it  is  apparent,  are  kept  by 
Chinamen.  This  is  a  pastry-cook’s.  It 
is  a  much  more  inviting  establishment  than 
an  Indian  confectioners  would  be.  Very 
low,  cushioned  seats,  six  inches  or  so  in 
height,  are  ranged  round  a  room  within  ; 
and  here  the  Chinaman’s  Tibetan  wife  will 
place  a  ridiculous  little  doll’s  table  beside 
you.  On  this  she  sets  a  cup  and  a  thalulc, 
or  slop-basin.  She  next  brings  a  chambin, 
or  tea-pot,  and  thence  pours  forth  a  steam¬ 
ing  jorum  of  Tibetan  tea — a  mess  of  tea 
and  butter  and  salt,  all  churned  up  together 
into  a  seething  and  not  unpleasant  decoc¬ 
tion.  With  the  tea — or  »ol  chd,  as  the 
woman  terms  it,  using  the  respectful  desig¬ 
nation  for  the  beverage — you  may  have 
sweet  twisted  biscuits,  made  of  sugar  and 
egg  ;  or  a  bowl  of  barley-meal  to  make 
into  huge  soft  dough-balls  in  yonr  tea. 
Other  dainties  are  bre~gil,  or  hot  buttered 
boiled  rice,  served  with  sugar  and  dried 
apricots  ;  mok-tno,  or  balls  of  finely-chop¬ 
ped  meat  cooked  in  a  thin  crust  of  pastry  ; 
gyd-i'ukf  or  Chinese  broth,  which  is  made 


from  a  sort  of  portable  soup-compound  of 
egg  and  flour  and  minced  mutton,  and  can 
be  bought  in  solid  form  and  carried  about 
with  you  ;  and  p'ing-$hd  or  meat-curry. 
If  you  wish  for  comestibles  less  recherche 
you  can  go  into  the  neighboring  Sa-khang 
or  Tibetan  restaurant  and  have  the  more 
vulgar  p'dk-t'uk  or  barley-gruel,  jak-beef, 
dried  or  fresh,  boiled  mutton,  minced  rad¬ 
ishes,  and  dried  mutton  with  barley-flour 
dumplings.  Thick  dried  curds,  ovsol-sho, 
are  always  to  be  had  here.  Most  custom- 
ers,  it  should  be  remarked,  produce  from 
among  the  filthy  rags  within  the  bosom  of 
their  cloaks  their  own  p'orpa,  or  basin- 
cups,  and  will  take  tea,  soup,  minced 
radishes,  and  gruel  successively  from  it 
without  any  cleansing  of  the  vessel  in  be¬ 
tween.  Vak-beef  is  the  favorite  meat  ; 
for  Tibetans  have  no  Hindu  prejudices. 
The  prices  at  the  Sd-khang  are  low  :  a  khd 
(l^rf.)  or  at  most  a  karma  (2\d.)  ;  while 
two  tanka  (U.  3d.)  will  feed  a  large  party 
sumptuously. 

Other  shops  in  the  street  are  carpet  and 
rug  stores,  cup  and  bowl  stores,  tea-brick 
sellers,  silversmiths,  second-hand  clothes 
dealers’  emporiums — the  latter  most  evil¬ 
smelling  dens.  In  front  of  every  shop 
stands  a  pedestal  of  dried  clay,  shaped  at 
the  top  into  a  bulbous  ta{>ering  structure, 
like  a  miniature  Burmese  pagoda.  In  the 
hollow  top  incense  is  burned  to  propitiate 
the  many  terrific  deities  in  the  Tibetan 
Buddhist  calendar.  Many  of  the  shops  in 
Lhasa  are  kept  by  Nipalese  merchants,  who 
are  all  good  Buddhists  ;  but  their  prem¬ 
ises  will  not  be  found  in  this  first  street, 
the  Nipalese  shops  standing  in  fine  array 
in  the  T’omse  Gang,  the  great  open  space 
in  front  of  the  Chokhang,  or  principal 
temple  in  Lhdsa,  which  lies  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  street  we  are  traversing.  The 
Kashmiri  tradesmen  are  Mussulmans,  and 
are  tolerated  in  this  stronghold  of  Buddh¬ 
ism  for  their  mercantile  talents.  These 
latter  are  styled  contemptuously  ”  La  lo,” 
and  are  suffered  to  have  a  mosque,  known 
as  the  Kh4-chhe  Lha-khang  (”  Kashmir 
god-house”),  outside  the  city. 

But’  it  is  high  time  to  notice  the  living 
beings  in  these  thoroughfares.  Gendun  pa, 
or  clergy,  of  every  degree  swarm  in  great¬ 
er  plenty  even  than  do  ecclesiastics  in 
Malta.  Here  are  go-nyen  and  lamas  and 
d4was  (theological  students),  and  nowand 
then  a  great  khempo,  or  incarnate  abbot. 
Riding  on  sorry  ponies  along  the  lanes  and 
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8treet»«  are  continually  to  be  met  fresh  ar¬ 
rivals  from  every  district  in  Tibet.  These 
are  orthodox  lamas  from  Tashi-Ihumpo, 
draped  in  ample  yellow  rol>es,  and  each 
weariiiff  a  coarse  piece  of  red  silk  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Those  others  are 
Ladaki  travellers  just  arrived  from  Le,  600 
miles  away  ;  they  are  clad  in  rough  and 
dirty  sheepskins.  Now  comes  a  Palpo 
merchant  from  Kho  bom,  the  capital  of 
N'ipal  ;  he  on  a  pony,  and  his  servants 
stalking  ahead  of  him,  the  Krst  of  them 
carrying  over  his  shoulder  a  long  lance, 
from  which  flutters  a  red  streamer.  These 
wild-looking  tall  men,  with  unkempt  locks, 
are  pilgrims  from  Khams  on  the  Chinese 
border.  They  are  born  highwaymen  and 
robbers,  but  are  Bmhlhists  of  the  fiercest 
sincerity,  and  are  noted  for  their  savage 
fidelity  if  you  happen  to  lay  them  under  a 
personal  obligation.  Heavy  big-faced 
Mongol  Tartars  are  also  to  be  seen,  but 
they  usually  arrive  at  a  particular  season 
of  the  year  in  one,  large  body  by  caravans 
from  Urga,  Sachti,  and  Kokonur.  New¬ 
comers  are  remarked  upon  in  the  most  free- 
and  easy  manner  by  the  loungers  in  the 
streets  ;  and,  whenever  the  opportunity 
of  a  pause  in  their  progress  occurs',  are 
generally  accosted  and  cross-examined  by 
the  curious.  Hlach  nationality  has  its  own 
common  lodging  house,  often  large  ram¬ 
bling  buildings  in  filthy  by-lanes.  The 
more  important  visitors  are  housed  in  the 
monasteiies  or  in  the  town  mansions  of 
the  nobility.  What  we  wish  to  lay  stress 
on  is  this  incessant  influx  and  departure  of 
visitors  in  the  sacred  city.  The  traversers 
of  the  streets  on  ordinary  days  are  mainly 
of  this  class,  more  especially  when  some 
important  festival  or  grand  function  is  ap¬ 
proaching. 

A  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  women  of  all  grades  go 
about  from  place  to  place  ;  in  the  shops, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  vaulted  entries  which 
give  access  to  every  dwelling-house.  The 
Tibetan  female  is  an  independent  and 
buxom  dame,  very  unlike  her  Hindu  sis¬ 
ter  across  the  border.  Her  frame  is  well- 
knit  and  sturdy  ;  she  can  carry  any  weight 
you  like  on  her  back.  Moreover  there  is 
a  jollity  about  her  smile  and  general  de¬ 
portment  which  would  be  very  engaging 
if  she  made  herself  a  little  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  wash  bowl.  Though 
she  rarely  uses  water  for  nbliitionary  pur¬ 
poses,  the  black  stains  which  cover  the 


Tibetan  woman’s  face  are  not  due  to  dirt. 
It  is  a  custom,  said  to  be  founded  on  a 
strict  law  enacted  200  years  ago,  for  all 
the  adult  females  to  stain  their  faces  with 
blotches  of  a  black  dye  styled  tui  ja.  This 
disfigurement,  which  originally  was  order¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  natural 
attractiveness  of  the  female  face  to  the 
other  sex,  forms  almost  a  complete  disguise 
to  the  countenance.  In  reality  a  Tibetan 
girl’s  face  is  most  comely  and  pretty.  Be¬ 
fore  the  blackening  process,  her  cheeks  are 
as  picturesquely  ruddy  as  any  Scotch  las¬ 
sie’s  ;  and,  as  the  pigment  wears  off,  the 
ripe  wall-fruit  glow  which  the  keen  moun¬ 
tain  air  insists  on  producing  is  continually 
to  be  seen  overcoming  the  sooty  patches. 
Higher-class  Tibetan  women  frequently 
traverse  the  streets  of  Lhasa  on  small  white 
horses,  seated  astride  the  animal’s  back. 
They  generally  have  intellectual  faces,  and 
are  oHen  in  truth  highly  educated  and 
learned.  Every  better-class  female  in  the 
streets  of  Lhasa  wears  a  head-dress  called 
a  pd-tuk,  notunlike  an  old-fashioned  Eng. 
lish  travelling-cap  with  long,  turned -down 
ear-flaps.  This  is  often  studded  with  tur¬ 
quoise  and  pieces  of  coral  ;  sometimes,  in 
the  case  of  the  wife  of  a  State  councillor 
(Kalou),  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls. 
Its  use  is  very  ancient.  Another  charac¬ 
teristic  part  of  the  women’s  dress  is  the 
bib  or  breast-cover,  styled  panr/den. 

However,  it  is  as  the  head  centre  of 
northern  Buddhism — as  the  Rome  of  the 
Buddhists  of  China,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia 
— that  this  wondrous  city  of  Lhasa  ought 
chiefly  to  be  viewed.  The  whole  place, 
at  least  ostensibly,  is  given  up  wholly  to 
religion  and  to  nothing  else.  Not  within 
the  city  walls  but  outside  it,  flanking  and 
supporting  it,  as  it  weie  with  moral  but¬ 
tresses,  stand  the  great  props  and  founda¬ 
tions  of  its  religious  life.  The  mighty 
monasteries,*  all  of  historic  lineage,  where 
the  majority  of  lamas  are  trained,  have 
been  erected  a  few  miles  distant  from  this 
centre.  Approaching  Lhasa  from  the 
west,  five  miles  from  the  city  gate,  we 
passed  within  a  mile  of  the  famous  Dai- 
pung  monastery,  which  stands  upon  a  com¬ 
manding  hill.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great 
Gelukpa  foundations  containing  four  rich- 


*  As  a  specimen  of  the  inaccuracy  of  pub¬ 
lished  information  concerning  Tibet,  we  rj-ad 
in  a  recent  edition  of  tiie  Popular  E»cyr.lop<nlia : 
“  At  Lhasa  alone  are  3,000  monasteries  !’’  The 
real  number  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs  is  16. 
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ly  endowed  schools  (ta-ts’ang)  for  the 
study  of  philosophical  Buddhism,  and  giv¬ 
ing  shelter  and  tiaining  to  7,000  monks 
and  students  at  once.  Two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Lh&sA  is  Sera  monastery,  stated 
to  harbor  5,000  gendunpa.  Again,  some 
twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  the  city, 
built  on  the  Wangkhor  hill,  is  the  renown¬ 
ed  Ga’idan  Lamasary  founded  by  Tsong- 
khapa  himself,  the  abbot  of  which  ranks 
ecclesiastically  next  after  the  Giand  or 
Dalai  Lama.  The  number  of  inmates  here 
is  3,200.  The  heads  of  these  monasteries 
are  all  Khempocs,  and  are  held  to  have 
within  their  b^iesthe  transmigrated  spir¬ 
its  of  various  historic  personages,  who 
were  themselves  each  the  incarnation  of 
some  deity  or  Bo<lhisattva.  The  Dai-pung 
monks  are  notorious  for  getting  up  frays 
and  orgies  in  the  city,  and  murders  are 
continually  being  laid  to  their  charge  ; 
on  the  other  hand  many  are  well-read 
Sanskrit  scholars,  deeply  versed  in  Tantrik 
lore.  But  the  pivot  round  which  the  whole 
system  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  revolves,  re¬ 
sides  not  in  the  huge  lamasaries,  but  be¬ 
neath  those  gilded  domes  upon  the  Potala 
hill,  just  immediately  without  the  sacred 
city.  We  refer  to 

The  Grand  Lama  of  Lhasa. 

Every  Tibetan  or  Mongolian  with  any 
ambition  in  his  soul  lives  in  hope  of  being 
one  day  permitted  to  see  the  Kyap  gon,* 
the  Ocean  of  Wisdom,  the  Vice  regent  of 
Buddha  upon  earth,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Blessed  Eleven  faced  ChenrAisi,  known 
to  Mongols  and  Chinese  as  the  Dalai  I^ama, 
and  to  Englishmen  as  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Lhasa.  This  unulteiable  being  is  nomi¬ 
nally  temporal  monarch  of  all  Tibet  and 
spiritual  monarch  of  all  Buddhadom  ; 
above  the  Panchhen  Lama  of  Tashiihumfto 
and  above  the  Khutuktu  of  Urga.  The 
special  protector  of  Tibet  in  the  Buddhist 
heavens  is  held  to  be  the  Dhyani  Bodhisat- 
twa  Chenraisi.  lie  is  not  considered  to 
have  attained  unto  fuH  Buddhahood,  but 
has  voluntarily  permitted  himself  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  successive  inc4irnations  upon  earth 
in  order  to  extend  the  blessings  of  Nirvana 
to  all  mortal  beings,  lie  is  held  to  be  in¬ 
carnate  in  the  successive  Dalai  Lamas  of 
Lhasa.  Whenever  a  Dalai  [.rfima  dies  (not 

*  Kyap  gon,  or  “  tbe  protector,”  is  the  fa¬ 
miliar  title  given  by  tbe  popnlace  to  tbe  Grand 
Lama,  bat  his  official  Tibetan  name  is  Gya  ts’o 
Bimpo-chhe. 


that  his  death  is  ever  admitted  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  in  Buddhist  circles)  the  karma  or 
psychic  essence  of  the  blessed  Chenraisi 
will  reappear  within  a  year  in  some  un¬ 
know  infant  whose  identity  is  discovered 
by  certain  prescribed  magical  methods. 
Until  each  new  Dalai  I.iatna  reaches  the  age 
of  eighteen,  his  temporal  authority  is 
wielded  by  the  Desi  or  Regent  of  Tibet. 
By  a  singular  monotony  of  events — or 
shall  we  say  plainly  by  the  rascality  of  the 
Regent — during  the  past  sixty  years  not 
one  of  these  poor  youths,  clothed  in  this 
mockery  of  power  and  holiness,  has  been 
suffered  to  survive  his  eighteenth  birthday  ! 
Thus  the  kingship  of  the  Dalai  I..aina  has 
become  in  recent  years  nothing  but  a 
name  ;  the  sceptre  beir  g  continuously 
wielded  by  his  villainous  guardian  who 
(under  Chinese  pressure)  scruples  not  to 

?oison  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  throne. 

he  name  of  the  present  Grand  Ijaina  of 
Lhdsa  is  Ngag  Dbang  Bio  Bzang  Thub- 
Idan  Rgya-mtsho  (pronounced  “  Ngak 
Wang  Lobsang  T’up  den  Gya-ts’o”),  and 
be  was  “  discovered  ”  in  the  year  1875, 
being  then  one  year  old.  His  age  now 
(1889)  is  therefore  fifteen  years  ;  and  if 
the  present  Regent  is  as  big  a  rascal  as  his 
two  predecessors,  the  time  of  the  poor 
youth’s  continuance  in  deified  splendor 
upon  earth  is  now  drawing  very  short.  He 
who  went  immediately  before  him,  the 
Grand  Lama  l”rin  Ijis  Rgya-mtsho,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  year 
1874,  lies  beneath  avast  tomb  plated  with 
thin  sheets  of  gold  on  the  I’otala  Hill. 
Sarat  Chandra  Das  was  allowed  to  sec  the 
youth  who  still  so  pathetically  sits  as  joint 
god  and  king  of  many  million  human  be¬ 
ings.  He  says  : — 

We  were  seated  on  mgs  spread  in  abont  eight 
rows,  uiy  seat  being  in  tbe  third  row,  at  a 
distance  of  abont  ten  feet  from  the  Grand 
Lama's  throne,  and  a  little  to  his  left.  There 
was  perfect  silence  in  the  grand  hall.  The 
state  officials  walked  from  left  to  right  with 
serene  gravity,  as  becoming  their  exalted  rank 
in  the  presence  of  the  Snpreme  Vice-regent  of 
Buddha  on  earth.  The  carrier  of  the  incense- 
bowl  (suspended  by  three  golden  chains),  tbe 
Head  Steward  who  curried  the  royal  golden 
teapot,  and  other  domestic  officials  then 
came  into  his  holiness’s  presence,  standing 
there  motionless  as  pictures,  fixing  their  eyes, 
as  it  were,  on  the  tips  of  their  respective  noses. 
The  great  altar,  resembling  an  oriental  throne 
pillared  on  lions  of  carved  wood,  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  costly  silk  scarfs  ;  and  on  this  his 
holiness,  a  child  of  eight,  was  seated.  A  yel¬ 
low  mitre  covered  the  child’s  head,  his  person 
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was  robed  in  a  yellow  mantle  ;  and  he  sat 
oroas-legged,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands 
joined  together  to  bless  ns.  In  my  tnrn  I  re¬ 
ceived  his  holiness’s  benediction  and  snrveyed 
his  divine  face.  I  wanted  to  linger  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  in  the  sacred  presence,  but  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so,  others  displacing  me  by  posh¬ 
ing  me  gently.  The  princely  child  possessed 
a  really  bright  and  fair  complexion,  with  rosy 
cheeks.  His  eyes  were  large  and  penetrating. 
The  cnt  of  his  face  was  remarkably  Aryan, 
thongh  somewhat  marred  by  the  obliqnity  of 
his  eyes.  The  thinness  of  his  person  was 
probably  owing  to  the  fatignes  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  conr^  of  his  religions  dnties,  and  of 
ascetic  observances  to  which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  since  taking  the  vows  of  monkhood. 

.  .  .  When  all  were  seate<l  after  receiving 
benediction,  the  Head  Steward  ponred  tea  into 
his  holiness's  golden  cnp  from  the  golden  tea¬ 
pot.  Fonr  assistant  servers  ponred  tea  into 
the  cnps  of  the  andience.  Before  the  Grand 
Lama  lifted  his  cnp  to  his  lips  a  grace  wss 
solemnly  chanted.  Without  even  stirring  the 
air  by  the  movements  of  onr  limbs  or  onr 
clothes,  we  slowly  lifted  onr  cups  to  onr  lips 
and  drank  the  tea,  which  was  of  delicious 
flavor.  Thereafter  the  Head  Bntler  placed  a 
golden  dish  fnll  of  rice  in  front  of  his  holi¬ 
ness,  which  he  only  touched  ;  and  its  contents 
were  then  distributed.  I  obtained  a  handfnl 
of  this  consecrated  rice,  which  I  carefully  tied 
in  one  corner  of  my  handkerchief.  After  grace 
had  been  said,  the  holy  child,  in  a  low  indis¬ 
tinct  voice,  chanted  a  hymn,  which  I  under¬ 
stood  to  l>e  a  blessing  for  the  translation  of 
the  soul  of  the  late  head  of  the  Mem  monas¬ 
tery,  in  whose  honor  we  were  a.tsembled,  to 
the  mansion  of  Devachen.  Then  a  venerable 
gentleman  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  first 
row  of  seats,  and  addressing  the  Grand  Lama 
as  the  Lord  Chenrsisi  Incarnate,  recited  the 
manr  deeds  of  mercy  which  that  patron  saint 
of  Til>et  had  vonchssfed  toward  its  benighted 
people.  At  the  conclusion  he  thrice  prostrat¬ 
ed  himself  before  his  holiness,  when  a  solemn 
pause  followed  ;  after  which  the  andience  rose, 
and  the  Grand  Lama  retired. 

The  buildin^rs  on  Potala  are  most  exten¬ 
sive,  and  form  a  perfect  labyrinth,  piled, 
in  the  most  extraordinary  groupinj;,  up  the 
steep  face  of  the  hill.  The  entire  hill,  in 
fact,  is  covered  with  towering  palaces,  and 
halls,  and  temple-like  structures  surmount¬ 
ed  by  domes  and  spires  ;  leading  by  pas¬ 
sages  and  by  ladders  the  one  into  the 
other.  A  large  cloistered  building  at  the 
base  of  the  ascent  is  the  Namgyal  Ta¬ 
ts’ ang,  which  is  the  monastery  to  which 
the  Grand  T>ama  is  especially  accredited  in 
his  character  of  monk.  At  the  eastern 
gateway  of  Potala  is  a  lung  hall  into  which 
one  can  ride,  ending  with  flights  of  long 
steps,  up  which  you  also  ride  until  you 
reach  a  landing  where  stands  a  monolith 
known  as  the  Doring  Nangma.  From 


thence  you  ascend  by  means  of  long 
wooden  ladders  ;  when  you  gain  the  ground 
floor  of  the  famous  Ked  Palace,  a  structure 
which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  nine  stories 
above  the  height  you  have  already  reach¬ 
ed.  '1  he  tombs  of  the  Grand  Lamas,  the 
Dodpal  Mint,  and  the  Tse  Lobta,  a  supe¬ 
rior  school  for  lads  destined  to  the  mona.stic 
life,  are  among  the  erections  on  the  hill. 
The  Grand  Lama,  it  should  be  understood, 
dues  not  always  reside  on  Potala.  He 
sometimes  retires  for  change  to  the  Norpu 
Linga  park,  on  the  south-western  skirts  of 
Lhus4.  Here  there  is  a  palace  for  his  ac¬ 
commodation. 

The  Ua.mo  Chhe  Temple. 

A  road  known  as  the  Lingkhor  Road 
circles  completely  round  Lhas4,  Every 
pilgrim  to  the  city  on  arrival  should,  as  a 
religious  duty,  circumambulate  the  whole 
place  by  means  of  this  road,  carefully  keep¬ 
ing  his  right  side  turned  toward  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Potala  Hill  faces  the  Ling¬ 
khor  Road  ;  and  proceeding  eastward  from 
the  sacred  gates,  in  a  little  over  a  mile, 
you  come  to  the  gateway  of  the  venerable 
shrine  known  as  Ramo  Chhe.  It  was  built 
more  than  1,20U  years  ago,  by  the  Chinese 
wife  of  king  Srong-tsan  Gampo  ;  and  a 
crystal  palace  of  Lu,  or  s(;rpent  gods,  is 
believed  by  the  vulgar  to  exist  I>eneath  its 
foundations,  and  the  temple  was  erected 
to  counteract  their  evil  influence.  A  very 
ancient  image  of  Dolma,  carved  in  tur¬ 
quoise,  and  another  of  a  former  Buddha 
Slikyo  Dorje,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
veneration  here,  in  addition  to  the  tombs 
of  the  famous  king  and  his  Chinese  wife, 
who  are  alleged  to  have  been  buried  in  this 
shrine.  Several  extraordinary  ettigies  in 
precious  materials  of  Khaduma  or  witches, 
often  referred  to  by  the  poet  Milaiaipa, 
are  noticeable.  The  temple  is  three  stories 
high,  and  bears  an  ancient  Chinese  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  facade. 

The  Cho-Khano. 

This  temple  is,  as  it  were,  the  cathedral 
of  Lhasa.  Its  fame  has  spread  every¬ 
where  throughout  Central  Asia,  and  it  is 
the  first  point  to  which  the  new-comer  hur¬ 
ries.  It  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  city,  in  the  great  square  at  the  head  of 
the  main  thoroughfare  from  Yu-t’ok 
Sampa.  Circuinainbulation  of  shrines, 
propitiating  malignant  deities,  and  revolv¬ 
ing  the  khorlo,  or  prayer-wheel  in  which 
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the  invocations  to  Chenraisi  are  enclosed,* 
comprise  nearly  all  the  duties  charged  on 
the  ordinary  non-philosophical  Huddhist. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  visiting  of  holy 
places  on  great  festival-days  to  make  salu¬ 
tation  to  the  various  deities  set  up  therein. 
This  ceremony  is  styled  ehhoi-jal  ;  and  the 
person  who  performs  it  goes  to  the  shrine 
aimed  with  a  bundle  of  incense  sticks  and 
a  pot  of  butter,  with  perhaps  ^tne  pres¬ 
entation  scarfs.  He  shows  his  res{»ect 
for  the  different  sacred  beings  represented 
by  depositing  lumps  of  his  butter  in  the 
lamp-i)Owl  of  liquid  grease  which  stands 
with  floating  wick  burning  in  front  of 
each  :  while  the  scarfs  are  presented  to 
the  deities  just  as  they  would  be  in  Tibet 
on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  honored  friends. 

The  Oho-khang  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
making  ekhoijal ;  for  no  such  marvellous 
collection  of  deities,  unique  ethgies,  and 
holy  relics  exists  anywhere  else  save  there  in 
this  ganglion  of  halls  and  chapels.  You 
enter  the  buildings  through  a  mean-look¬ 
ing  colonnade,  and  find  yourself  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  place — a  life-size  figure  of  liuddha, 
profusely  gilded  with  thick  gold,  and  jew¬ 
elled  with  costly  gems.  It  is  very  ancient 
and  held  to  be  unique,  in  that  it  represents 
the  Buddha  as  he  appeared  when  only 
twelve  years  old.  Eveiybody  makes  the 
profoundest  prostrations  to  this  image,  and 
it  is  spoken  of  as  Cho-wo  Rimpo-chhe, 
“the  most  precious  master”  and  the 
“  Lord  Buddha,”  as  if  it  were  a  still  liv¬ 
ing  being  present  in  the  flesh.  A  manel- 
lous  image  of  the  Eleven-faced  Chenraisi, 
in  one  of  the  side-chapels,  is  the  next  most 
important  effigy.  And  then  comes  a  life- 
sized  statue  of  the  reformer  Tsong-khapa 
set  up  in  a  chamber  with  iron  gratings  to 
prevent  you  from  entering.  Other  curios¬ 
ities  are  the  stone  slab  on  which  king 
Srong-tsan  (Jampo  and  his  two  chief 
wives  used  to  sit  and  bathe  ;  some  frescoes 
on  the  wall  alleged  to  have  been  painted 
with  the  blood  which  oozed  from  that 
same  king’s  nose  ;  images  of  the  seven 
past  Buddhas  ;  and  a  strange  lump  of  rock 
which  is  believed  to  jirevent  the  Kyi  river 
from  washing  away  LhasA.  But,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  vaiious  chapels  are  tilled  with  in¬ 
numerable  figures  of  Buddhas,  gods,  god- 

*  The  ptayer-wbeel  contains  the  sentence 
Om  mam  pndme  hum  repeated  several  hundred 
times.  This  is  an  invocation  not  to  Buddha 
but  CbenrAisi. 


desses,  and  saints  ;  some  are  in  solid  sil¬ 
ver,  others  of  bronze,  others  of  sandal¬ 
wood.  I’aldan  Lha  mo  (a  goddes.s)  is 
represented  by  one  of  the  most  grotesquely 
terrific  figures  imaginable,  with  a  face  so 
horrible  that  it  is  always  kept  veiled. 
The  king  of  thn  serpent-gods  and  Tamdin 
are  also  savage-looking  ogres.  One  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  vast  labyiinth  of  shrines  is 
the  herds  of  mice  to  be  seen  running  about 
everywhere,  even  when  the  place  is 
thronged  by  hundreds  of  people  tramping 
in  solemn  circumambulation  round  each 
important  effigy.  These  mice  are  said  to 
hold  the  transmigrated  souls  of  deceased 
lamas,  and  are  never  molested. 

In  the  great  courtyanl  of  this  temple 
are  ranged  some  curious  statues  of  men 
famous  in  the  history  of  Tibet,  an<l  who 
are  considered  still  capable  of  affording 
help  and  protection  when  invoked.  One 
of  these  statues  represents  T’ang-tong 
Gyal-po,  celebrated  for  having  (n'rro  1420 
A.  D.)  built  eight  chain  bridges  over  the 
Yaru  Tsang-po,  which  still  survive.  Of 
this  public-spirited  character,  the  ku-nyer, 
or  image  keejn'rof  the  Cho-khang,  relates 
a  quaint  story.  T'ang-tong,  it  seems, 
feared  the  miseries  of  this  world  very 
much,  having  inhabited  it  in  former  exist¬ 
ences.  Accordingly  he  managed  to  remain 
this  time,  before  birth,  sixty  years  in  his 
mother’s  womb.  There  he  sat  in  profound 
meditation,  concentrating  his  mind  most 
earnestly  on  the  well-being  of  all  living 
creatures.  At  the  end  of  sixty  years  he 
began  to  realize  that,  while  meditating  for 
the  good  of  others,  he  was  neglecting  the 
rather  prolonged  sufferings  of  his  mother. 
He  forthwith  quitted  the  womb,  and  came 
into  the  world  already  provi<led  with  gray 
hair.  Just  after  birth  he  made  the  pro¬ 
foundest  salutations  to  his  mother,  whom 
he  thus  addressed  :  “  Mother,  pardon  me 
for  all  your  sad  hours  ;  but  I  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  comfortable  during  my  long  stay 
within  you.”  After  adding  that  there  ex¬ 
ist  no  such  comfortable  quarters  for  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  world  as  those  he  had  just 
quitted,  he  sat  down  cross-legged,  ab- 
soibed  in  meditation.  People  were  at 
once  struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  skin, 
like  that  of  an  infant,  in  spite  of  his  gray 
hairs,  and  with  the  fragrance  he  exuded, 
which  was  that  of  the  lotus.  He  remained 
thus  seven  days,  during  which  time  his 
body  grew  to  the  stature  of  a  youth. 
Still  sitting  cri>8s-legged  another  week,  he 
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attained  the  size  of  a  man.  lie  then  at 
lentil  (lot  up,  put  clothes  on,  and  be^an 
to  lecture  on  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Buddhists. 

Other  KIcclesiastical  Institctions 

in  LhAsu  arc  the  four  ^rreat  monastic  estah- 
lishments  known  as  the  Four  Lin^.  These 
monasteries  mi^ht  he  termed  “  peculiars,” 
having  exempt  jurisdiction  and  other  privi¬ 
leges,  while  their  revenues  are  princely. 
The  Four  Lings  of  LhAsa  are  Tan-gyai- 
ling,  Kiln-du-ling,  Ts’e  chhok-ling,  and 
Ts’omoi-ling  ;  and  the  mighty  Desi,  or 
Kegent  of  Lhasa,  is  always  chosen  from 
the  heads  of  these  estahlishinents,  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China.  The  present  Uegeiit  of 
Tibet  is  the  aldtot  of  Kiin-du-ling,  Lama 
Ta  Ts’ak  Kimpochhe. *  The  Meru  TA 
Chhoi  do  is  also  an  important  monastery  in 
the  city. 

1’rivy  Council  and  Government. 

Lhasa  is  possessed  of  a  I’alacc  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Government  Council  Chamlar,  as 
august  as  in  any  other  capital  city.  How¬ 
ever,  the  same  personages  sit  as  privy 
councillors  and  as  supreme  judges  ;  and  in 
the  same  building,  the  Ka-shak.  More¬ 
over  w  hen  we  examine  who  the  councillors 
are,  we  shall  Hnd  that  the  government  is 
not  so  exclusively  clerical  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

The  Council  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  Su¬ 
preme  Government  is  termed  the  KA-shak 
Lhen-gyai,  and  consists  of  the  Regent  and 
five  meml>ers,  and  four  of  these  meml>ers 
(callefl  Kd  Ion)  must  he  laymen.  These 
laymen  are  usually  chosen  from  among 
the  higher  military  officers  of  Tibet.  Their 
functions  are  executive  and  judicial.  The 
representatives  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 


*  Since  Hnc  made  nse  of  the  term,|Rll  books 
on  Tibet  style  the  Regent  the  ”  Noiuekhan  of 
Tibet.”  The  explanation  of  Hue’s  mistaken 
nse  of  the  term  is,  that  when  he  visited  LhAsA 
the  Regent  happened  to  be  the  Abbot  of  Ts’¬ 
omoi-ling,  whose  sacred  cognomen  is  Nomek- 
han,  and  hence  he  and  others  have  supposed 
it  to  be  the  Regent’s  nsnal  title  always.  The 
Regent’s  real  title  is  the  Desi  or  Sakyong. 


the  two  Ampans,  have  nominally  no  voice 
in  the  council,  but  influence  its  proceed¬ 
ings  by  pressure  upon  the  Regent. 

Popularly  a  member  of  council  is  known 
as  a  Shd-pe,  and  this  is  the  title  which 
used  to  puzzle  people  in  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  of  our  operations  against  the  Tibet¬ 
ans.  It  means  tbe  ‘‘  lotus  footed  ”  [Zhabs 
pad),  and  is  sometimes  given  to  other  high 
lay  officials  besides  the  Ka-lons.  Any  one 
of  respectability  appears  to  f>e  allowed  ad¬ 
mission  to  tbe  Council  Hall  to  watch  the 
deliberations  of  the  members.  There  they 
sit,  cross-legged  on  sofas,  clad  in  long  rich 
yellow  silk  robes  and  crowned  with  tall 
Mongol  hats,  with  a  large  coral  button  in 
front.  The  inevitable  tea-cup  is  beside 
each,  and  every  now  and  then  is  solemnly 
replenished  bv  a  stately  attendant.  In 
other  roijins  tbe  duny-khor-pa,  or  clerks, 
are  at  work.  They  are  the  civil  servants 
of  Tibet,  and  they,  too,  are  imbibing  tea 
in  the  same  official  manner.  Again  you 
may  enter  the  offices  of  the  Tibetan 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  theChhak-zo 
Chhempo.  There  are  other  clerks  regis¬ 
tering  the  receipts  derivable  from  the  land- 
tax,  the  traders’  tax,  the  pig-tax,  and 
other  sources  of  revenue  :  and  as  so  much 
of  it  is  paid  in  kind,  chiefly  in  butter,  tea, 
and  sheep,  these  accounts  must  be  some¬ 
what  intricate. 

We  come  forth  from  the  Ka  shak,  and 
are  no  sooner  without  than  we  are  greeted 
with  a  shout.  We  hurry  along,  but  find 
we  are  being  pursued.  A  dozen  men, 
with  filthy  hair  and  foul  ragged  garments, 
rush  up,  headed  by  a  tall  scarlet-clad 
ruffian  in  a  yellow  turl>an.  We  soon  know 
that  they  are  clamoring  for  alms  and  we 
had  better  comply.  For  these  fellows  are 
the  dreaded  Ro-gya-wa,  the  scavengers  and 
corpse-finders  of  LhasA,  the  peats  of  the 
newly-arrived.  They  have  special  charge 
of  the  LhasA  cemeteries,  and  live  in  filthy 
huts  built  entirelv  of  the  horns  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  yaks  and  sheep.  To  these  ghouls  the 
bodies  of  the  lower  class  dead  are  delivered 
up.  They  carry  them,  with  horrid  cries, 
to  the  corpse-yards  outside  the  city,  where 
dogs  and  vultures  are  in  waiting  to  rend 
and  devour.  The  Ro  gya-wa  bury  the 
bones. — Nineteenth  Century.  , 
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LITERARY 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 

Great  Leaders.  Historic  Portraits  from 
THE  Great  Historians  Selected  with  Notes 
and  brief  Biographical  Sketches.  By  G.  T. 
Ferris.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  d-  Oo, 

A  great  and  disconraging  difficulty  to  one 
who  surveys  a  course  of  historical  study,  is 
the  enormous  range  both  in  subjects  and  writ¬ 
ers.  The  embarrassment  of  riches  is  bewil¬ 
dering.  Of  course  to  the  special  student,  who 
proposes  to  investigate  some  particular  held, 
and  who  has  a  large  preparation  for  his  work, 
there  is  no  question  of  hesitation  or  selection. 
But  to  the  general  reader,  fascinated  with  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  of  all  branch¬ 
es  of  liteniture,  the  confusion  is  almost  mis¬ 
leading.  Many  guides  and  helps  have  been 
issued  from  time  to  time,  and  the  volume 
under  notice,  without  professing  any  such  pur¬ 
pose,  may  be  classed  under  this  head  The 
compiler  seems  to  have  been  animated  by  the 
wish  to  furnish  to  the  general  reader  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  delightful  and  fascinating  extracts, 
rather  than  to  contribute  a  clew  of  selection  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  more  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  the  book  certainly  contributes  to  the 
latter  as  well  us  to  the  former  result.  The 
title  gives  an  excellent  notion  of  the  work. 
It  is  a  collection  of  brilliant  and  vivid  pictures, 
taken  from  the  great  historians  of  the  world, 
which  paint  the  personality  and  character  of 
the  great  men  of  action —soldiers,  statesmen, 
monurefis,  religions  leaders,  etc.,  who  have 
stamped  themselves  ineffaceably  on  the  history 
of  men.  We  are  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  concrete  than  in  the  abstract,  in  what  men 
do  rather  than  in  what  they  think.  At  least 
such  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  not  pro¬ 
fessed  students  of  the  world's  affairs.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  thought  carried  into  action,  which 
gives  a  definite  impulse  to  progress.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  idea  the  theory  of  the  compiler  has 
been  to  deal  only  with  those  characters  who 
were  men  of  action,  even  though  in  some  cases 
they  were  thinkers  and  idealists  as  well.  No 
reader  of  history  with  any  flash  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ever  fails  to  try  to  conceive  for  himself 
some  notion  of  the  appearance,  the  manner, 
the  individuality  of  such  men  as  Ctesar,  Mo¬ 
hammed,  William  the  Conqueror,  Savonarola, 
Richelieu,  Cromwell,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Mirabeau,  Napoleon,  etc.  It  is  this  irresisti¬ 
ble  instinct  that  makes  volumes  of  memoirs 
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and  historical  gossip  so  enchanting  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  Mr.  Ferris  has  borne  this  in  mind 
in  the  selections  he  has  given  us  ;  and  while 
he  has  often  united  with  the  picture  of  the 
man  a  graphic  summary  of  what  he  did,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  aim  to  use  the  latter 
only  to  throw  light  on  the  former. 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  have  been 
to  any  extent  historical  students,  that  many 
great  names  have  been  omitted  which  might 
naturally  have  been  included  in  a  list  of  the 
world's  great  men.  This  is  easily  accounted 
fur,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  purpose 
of  the  book  seems  to  include  the  consideration 
of  great  authors  as  well  as  great  topics.  Many 
distinguished  historians  have  written  history 
on  a  plan  which  does  not  admit  of  brilliant 
pictures  of  individuals  ;  who  study  human 
records  with  that  grave  and  austere  spirit 
which  cares  for  principles,  the  philosophy  of 
social  and  political  evolution,  rather  than  for 
those  agents  who  have  been  appointed  by  fate 
to  carry  them  out.  Again,  historians  have 
their  favorites,  on  whom  they  lavish  the  high¬ 
est  excellence  of  their  literary  skill.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  portrait  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  by  that  most  delightful  of  English  histor¬ 
ical  writers,  John  Richard  Green.  When  once 
asked  by  a  friend  what  he  would  wish  to  have 
saved  of  his  literary  work,  if  all  else  should 
bo  destroyed,  he  answered  at  once,  “  My  Por¬ 
traiture  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Into  this  his 
interest  and  sympathy  poured  the  finest  es¬ 
sence  of  his  genius.  The  facts  that  some 
great  men  have  not  presented  the  most  salient 
features  for  picturesque  treatment,  and  that 
brilliant  historians  have  lavished  their  powers 
on  special  subjects,  as,  for  example,  the  case 
stated  above,  Macaulay’s  sketches  of  Cromwell 
and  William  III.,  Gibbon's  picture  of  Moham¬ 
med,  and  Carlyle’s  study  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  will  naturally  account  for  the  compiler’s 
omission  of  some  characters  who  would  nat¬ 
urally  belong  to  such  a  work. 

In  any  case  the  reader  will  find  ample  ma¬ 
terial  to  gratify  both  his  historic  and  literary 
taste.  There  are  portraits  of  some  eighty 
characters,  to  which  twenty-five  historians 
have  contributed  the  most  graphic  efforts  of 
their  genius.  The  sketches  are  short,  and  may 
be  considered  the  plums  in  the  historical  pud¬ 
ding.  Aside  from  the  interest  of  this  book 
to  the  general  reader,  and  its  value  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  historical  study,  it  will  be  found  an 
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admirable  anpplementary  reader  for  the  aae 
of  high  Hchoola  throughont  the  land.  It  is 
probable  that  the  book  will  have  a  special 
value  in  this  direction  from  the  literary  excel¬ 
lence  and  the  variety  of  its  contents,  as  also 
from  its  suggestiveness  as  an  entering  wedge 
and  guide  to  further  reading. 

MORE  ABOIT  ALASKA. 

The  New  Eldorado.  A  St'mmeb  Joubnet  to 

AntsKA.  By  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  Boston  : 

Jlouijhlon,  ilifflin  d:  Co. 

In  sjiite  of  the  fact  that  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  elapsed  siiiee  Alaska  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  United  States,  it  is  but  little 
known  to  most  readers,  though  several  in* 
teresting  books  have  been  written  about  it.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  the  Alaskan 
peninsula  which  have  not  been  explored  even 
by  adventurous  travellers,  who  in  this  age  of 
the  world  take  delight  in  attacking  each  new 
terra  incognita,  so  far  as  such  portions  of  the 
world  still  continue  to  exist.  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  however,  that  those  sections  of  Alaska 
which  offer  any  immediate  inducements  to 
the  money-maker  have  been  visited  and  sur¬ 
veyed.  To  the  general  conception  this  semi- 
arctic  province  of  ours  is  a  bleak,  inhospitable 
waste,  only  notable  on  account  of  its  fur  and 
fishery  interests.  Such  books  as  that  before 
us  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  clearing  away 
some  misconceptions  and  helping  ns  to  realize 
the  great  importance  of  Mr.  Heward’s  pur¬ 
chase,  which  people  laughed  at  when  the 
transaction  was  carried  out.  Alaska  is  the 
most  extensive  of  the  geographical  divisions  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  make  a  dozen 
States  as  large  as  Texas.  Its  territorial  ju- 
risiliction  covers  groups  of  islands  stretching 
far  toward  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  reaching  a 
parallel  of  longitude  as  far  west  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  this  city  is  from  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  great  Japan  current,  which  modifies  the 
whole  climate  of  our  Pacific  coast,  Alaska  has 
a  comparatively  mild  temperature  even  in  the 
winter  months,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the 
barren  and  inclement  wilderness  which  has 
been  the  prevalent  impression.  One  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world,  almost  rivalling  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Amazon,  and  discharging 
an  enormous  volume  of  water,  the  Y’nkon,  flows 
through  the  vast  domain.  It  is  otherwise  well 
watered,  and  magnificent  forests  are  found 
everywhere  except  in  the  northern  section. 
Southern  Alaska  is  well  fitted  for  agricultural 
purposes,  though  the  territory  in  general  will 


never  stand  high  in  this  category.  In  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  coal,  the  resources  of  this  region 
are  magnificent,  and  only  need  that  develop¬ 
ment  which  is  sure  to  come  to  turn  the  eyes 
of  thousands  of  adventurous  people  longingly 
thitherward.  The  working  of  the  precious 
metals  has  already  yielded  remarkable  results, 
and  insures  a  great  future  in  this  kind  of  min¬ 
ing  enterprise.  The  gold  quartz  formation  of 
Alaska  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  the  Treadwell  claim,  valued  at  |:‘i5,(K)0,. 
000,  has  the  most  expensive  and  complete 
quartz-crushing  plant  known.  The  coal-fields 
are  immense,  and  promise  to  produce  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  an  extent  which  alone 
would  have  made  the  acquisition  desirable. 

The  remarkable  fisheries  furnish  the  special 
interest  which  has  so  far  animated  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  Alaska  in  the  general  view.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  world  has  noth¬ 
ing  like  them.  The  Yukon  and  other  streams 
are  the  greatest  of  all  salmon  rivers,  and  when 
the  fisheries  and  canning  facilities  are  fully 
developed,  the  yield  will  be  almost  beyond  rea¬ 
sonable  computation.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  halibut  and  herring  fisheries.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  territory  and  of  its  adjacent 
waters  would  almost  suffice  to  feed  the  world. 
Of  the  fur  seal  fisheries  at  the  Pribyloff  Islands 
we  do  not  need  to  speak,  as  this  portion  of  the 
territory  and  the  interests  connected  with  them 
have  been  much  written  about  and  discussed. 

The  growth  of  the  territory  has  been  much 
delayed,  it  seems,  by  Congressional  neglect 
and  laxity  of  the  administration  of  such  law  as 
there  is.  It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  acquire 
a  clear  title  to  land,  and  mining  rights  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  similar  drawbacks.  The  ordinary  ter¬ 
ritorial  laws  are  not  in  force,  and  it  is  inti¬ 
mated  in  Mr.  Ballon’s  book  that  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  territory  is  a  most  perplexing 
one.  owing  to  what  seems  to  be  mere  neglect 
and  indifference.  Our  traveller's  descriptions 
of  what  he  saw  are  graphic,  and  if  we  can 
trust  the  enthusiastic  narrative  (which  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  other  accounts),  the  tourist  here  may 
look  on  the  most  unique  and  magnificent 
scenery  in  the  world.  This  is  specially  the 
case  with  the  glacial  phenomena  Ice  rivers 
rise  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ex¬ 
tend  three  hundred  feet  below  it,  and  from 
these  tremendous  frozen  torrents,  which  are 
without  a  parallel,  immense  icebergs  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  bom.  The  study  of  the  glacial 
phenomena  of  Alaska  affords  to  the  scientist 
the  finest  opportunity  in  the  world,  as  was 
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shown  recently  in  Professor  Wright’s  “  Ice- 
Age  in  North  America.”  Mr.  Ballou  proph¬ 
esies  that  when  the  great  fascinations  of  the 
Alaska  tour  are  fully  realized  by  the  public,  it 
will  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the  pleasure-seeker, 
as  it  unites  so  many  novel  and  unique  features 
and  can  be  made  with  such  comparative  ease. 

To  the  sportsman  and  the  naturalist  Alaska 
offers  also  very  great  attractions.  If  all  the 
intimations  of  the  author  are  true,  it  is  in  one 
respect  the  most  remarkable  region  in  the 
world.  Ihlr.  Ballon,  though  not  speaking  from 
personal  knowledge,  avows  his  disposition  to 
believe  that  in  the  mysterious  interior  of 
Alaska  there  still  lurk  living  examples  of  the 
Siberian  mammoth,  or  of  a  creature  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  it.  The  statement  is  made  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  ex-Governor  Swineford  and  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  late  agent  of  the  Alaska  Fur  Company. 
Both  these  gentlemen  believe  in  the  marvel¬ 
lous  story,  and  put  it  somewhat  as  follows  : 
’*  There  exists  a  huge  species  of  animals  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  representatives  of  the  supposed 
extinct  mammoths,  found  in  herds  not  far  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Snake  River  on  the  in¬ 
terior  plateaus  of  Alaska.  The  natives  call 
them  bigteeth  from  the  size  of  their  ivory 
tusks.  Some  of  these,  weighing  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  each,  were  from  animals  so  lately 
killed  as  to  have  still  some  flesh  upon  them, 
and  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
brought  them  to  the  coast.  These  mammoths 
are  said  to  average  twenty  feet  in  height  and 
over  thirty  feet  in  length,  in  many  respects 
resembling  elephants,  the  body  being  covered 
with  long  coarse  reddish  hair.  The  eyes  are 
larger,  the  ears  smaller,  the  trunk  longer  and 
more  slender  than  those  of  the  average  ele¬ 
phant.  The  two  tusks  which  Mr.  Fowler 
brought  away  with  him  each  measured  fifteen 
feet  in  length.” 

The  inference  drawn  from  the  facts  would 
not  have  been  so  convincing  to  Mr  Ballon, 
Governor  Swineford,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  had  they 
recalled  the  accounts  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  bones  of  the  elephns  primigfniun  found  in 
the  northern  portions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  frozen 
carcasses  were  found  almost  untouched  by  de¬ 
cay  or  carnivorous  attack,  preserved  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  in  their  graves  of  snow  and  ice- 
Such  is  probably  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
Alaskan  mammoth  story.  The  fact  that  the 
mastodon  is  the  typical  fossil  monster  form  of 
the  elephant  kind  found  in  North  America 
does  not  lessen  the  possibility  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  in  Alaska.  Geologists  are  satisfied  that 


during  the  period  preceding  the  glacial  epoch 
there  was  a  much  warmer  arctic  climate,  and 
that  the  land  connection  between  Asia  and 
America  permitted  free  passage  of  the  fauna 
back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Ballon  gives  us  no  end  of  interesting  in. 
formation  about  a  variety  of  matters  connected 
with  Alaska,  and  has  used  his  eyes  with  the 
skill  and  alertness  of  tb^  trained  observer, 
besides  acquiring  a  great  mass  of  information 
at  second  hand.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  latter  case  Mr.  Ballon  has 
taken  pains  as  far  as  possible  to  verify  state¬ 
ments.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  work  is  that  relating  to  the  various  Indian 
tribes  of  Alaska,  their  manners,  customs,  etc. 
They  differ  materially  in  many  cases  from  the 
other  red  races  of  North  America,  and  bear 
strong  racial  and  physiognomical  aflinities  with 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Asia.  They  vary 
widely  among  themselves,  and  have  very  quaint 
customs  and  superior  natural  intelligence.  In 
no  way  do  they  markedly  resemble  that  other 
race  of  arctic  savages  familiar  to  us,  the  Es¬ 
quimaux. 

Readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Ballon’s  spirited 
and  painstaking  narrative  much  excellent  mat¬ 
ter  to  digest,  and  it  differs  from  roost  bonks 
of  travel  in  carrying  ns  to  a  comparatively 
novel  field. 

A  GREAT  ENGLISH  NOVELIST. 

Jane  Austen.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Malden. 

(Famous  Women  Series.)  Boston  :  lit/btrtu 

Brodifra. 

The  name  of  Jane  Austen  will  always  stand 
among  the  English  classics,  though  with  this 
generation  she  is  more  talked  about  than  read. 
It  is  not  probable  that  one  in  a  score  of  culti¬ 
vated  people  has  ever  read  a  single  novel  of 
this  writer,  who  in  her  day  and  the  perio<l  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  enjoyed  a  reputation 
unique  of  its  kind.  The  cordial  testimony  to 
her  genius  from  all  her  own  contemporaries, 
including  such  great  men  as  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  Southey,  I.^ndor,  and  others, 
has  been  echoed  in  more  recent  times  by  the 
best  judges.  Her  novels,  however,  are  marked 
by  the  style  and  methods  of  a  bygone  period, 
and  their  limitations  were  the  defect  of  the 
quality  which  marks  the  type  of  their  excel¬ 
lence.  Miss  Austen  was  the  daughter  of  an 
English  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  1775.  In 
spile  of  a  goodly  share  of  beauty,  she  remained 
single,  and  devoted  the  latter  years  of  her  life 
to  literature,  which  she  pursued  with  unre¬ 
mitting  zeal  to  the  year  of  her  death  in  1817. 
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All  of  her  books  published  dnring  her  life  were 
given  to  the  world  auonyaionsly,  although  her 
identity  became  known.  The  tirst  that  gained 
distinct  popular  favor  was  “  Sense  and  Sensi¬ 
bility,”  published  in  1811.  Then  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  ”  Pride  and  Prejudice,” 
“  Mansfield  Park,”  and  “  Emma,”  the  last  of 
which  was  written  the  year  before  her  death. 
“  Northanger  Abbey”  and"  Persuasion,”  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  author’s  death,  were  among 
her  earlier  and  weaker  productions.  Miss 
Austen’s  characters  and  descriptions  have  the 
beauty  and  finish  of  the  most  finely  cut  cam¬ 
eo,  and  show  the  file-marks  of  the  severest 
labor.  Her  delineations  of  the  English  domes¬ 
tic  life  of  her  time  and  discrimination  of  femi¬ 
nine  character  are  so  masterly  that  no  novelist 
has  ever  surpassed  her  in  this  field.  So  true 
is  this,  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  social  life 
of  England  could  be  reconstructed  were  all 
other  records  of  that  time  swept  away.  Miss 
Austen  herself,  unlike  most  novelists,  had  the 
most  modest  appreciation  of  her  work.  Her 
opinion  of  one  of  her  novels  was  ”  a  little  bit 
of  ivory  two  inches  wide,”  on  which  she 
worked  **  with  a  brush  so  fine  as  to  produce 
little  effect  after  much  labor.”  This  extreme 
delicacy  and  minuteness  of  touch  would  no 
doubt  make  her  tedious  to  novel  readers  of  to¬ 
day,  accustomed  to  the  bold,  broad,  free-hand 
work  of  our  contemporary  school,  but  it  formed 
the  basis  of  the  admiration  which  people  of 
Miss  Austen’s  time  had  for  her  work,  and 
which  many  persons  of  fine  art  susceptibilities 
still  feel  to  day. 

Mrs.  Malden  has  given  ns  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Miss  Austen’s  life,  the  interest  of 
which  was  curtailed  within  such  narrow 
boundaries.  The  different  novels  by  which 
she  is  best  known  are  carefully  studied,  and 
the  biographer  displays  nice  taste  and  gift  of 
analysis  in  showing  ns  the  beauties  so  much 
admired  by  Miss  Austen’s  contemporaries. 

TRAINING  THE  YOUNG  IDEA. 
LrrzRABT  Landmabks.  A  Guide  to  Good  Read¬ 
ing  for  Young  People  and  Teacher’s  Assist¬ 
ant.  By  Mary  E.  Burt,  Teacher  of  Litera- 
tuiv.  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Engle¬ 
wood,  Ill.  Boston  :  Hougldon,  &  Co. 

'I’he  author  has  given  the  public  the  benefit 
of  twenty  years’  experience  in  the  school-room 
in  the  preparation  of  this  little  manual.  The 
purpose  is  to  guide  young  readers  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  line  whereby  they  shall  obtain  the 
most  valuable  results  with  the  least  waste  of 
time  and  effort.  The  great  amount  of  desultory 


reading,  which  even  earnest  young  students 
find  themselves  betrayed  into,  is  a  fact  which 
we  all  recognize.  Miss  Burt  has  made  a  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  average  pupil,  and 
has  striven  to  give  such  advice  as  will  smooth 
their  way  into  the  paths  of  the  best  literature. 
Works  of  the  Creative  Imagination,  Scientific 
Reading,  History  and  Biography  and  Utilita¬ 
rian  Reading  are  considered  in  different  sec¬ 
tions,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  thrown 
out.  Miss  Burt  has  given  us  what  may  be  in 
many  cases  a  useful  manual,  and  it  should 
find  an  appreciative  public  both  among  teach¬ 
ers  and  scholars. 
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The  new  edition  of  “  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of 
Dates”  was  published.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
corrected  and  considerably  enlarged,  and  is 
calculated  to  comprise  about  10,000  distinct 
articles,  and  120,000  dates  and  facts,  embrac- 
ing  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  autumn  of 
1889. 

The  public  library  at  Berlin  has  recently 
acquired  two  mss.,  one  of  Remigius,  Huptr 
Matheum,  of  the  tenth  to  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  other  containing  the  Commentaries  of 
Eustathios  and  others  on  the  Nikomachean 
Ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  first  mb.  is  of  special 
importance,  since  only  one  copy  of  the  work, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  hitherto 
been  known,  and  even  this  is  now  lost.  The 
second  ms.,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
will  be  of  service  for  the  edition  of  the  Com¬ 
mentators  on  Aristotle  which  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  two  mss.  come 
from  the  collection  of  Carlo  Morbio,  which 
was  lately  offered  for  sale  at  Leipzig.  The 
University  of  Halle  secured  400  parchment 
MSS.  for  its  library  from  this  sale,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  the  tenth  century,  and  con¬ 
taining  much  material  for  the  history  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria.  A  number  of  Italian  mss. 
in  the  collection,  which  possess  a  special  in¬ 
terest  for  the  historians  of  German  law,  have 
been  purchased  for  the  Jurists’  Library  at 
Leipzig. 

Pbofessob  Masson’s  new  edition  of  De  Quin- 
cey’s  collected  works  is  well  forward  at  press, 
and  we  believe  the  first  volume  of  the  series, 
consisting  of  fourteen  volumes,  will  be  issued 
at  the  end  of  next  month.  This  new  edition 
will  contain  the  most  complete  and  aystemati- 
cally  classified  collection  of  De  Qnincey’s  writ- 
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ings  that  has  been  yet  issued,  containing  sev. 
eral  most  admirable  papers  long  overlooked. 
The  volumes  will  be  suitably  illustrated  with 
portraits,  etc. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  the  praiseworthy 
habit  of  giving  a  valuable  diamond  ring  to 
those  doctors  of  philosophy  who,  both  at 
school  and  at  the  university,  pass  through  all 
their  classes  with  the  highest 'distinction  — 
those  who  are  at  the  top  throughout  their  ca¬ 
reer.  The  Vienna  scholar  who  is  editing  the 
“  Romance  of  Sit  Degrevant”  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  Dr.  Lnick,  is  one  of  the 
latest  recipients  of  this  mark  of  his  Emperor’s 
esteem.  “  Ring-giver"  was  a  favorite  epitliet 
for  old  Teutonic  heroes.  The  Austrian  Em¬ 
peror  is  surely  entitled  to  it. 

The  library  committee  of  the  corporation  of 
London  have  been  empowered  by  the  court  of 
common  council  to  devote  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £1000  to  the  production  of  a  new  work  in 
two  volumes,  illustrating,  so  far  as  may  be 
from  the  city’s  own  archives,  the  history  of  the 
city  of  London  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  show  the  pre-eminent 
position  occupied  by  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  important  function  it  has  exercised  in  the 
shaping  and  making  of  England,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  history  being  a  record  of 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  remarkable  men 
who  have  filled  in  succession  through  seven 
centuries  the  highest  civic  office  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  attain,  and  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  London  and  its  lord  mayors  at 
many  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  English 
history. 

The  Tarik,  a  Turkish  newspaper  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  recently  contained  a  letter  from 
Ahmed  Ata  Oollah,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  the 
Mussulman  School  of  Kimberley  in  the  South 
African  diamond  fields.  There  is  a  large  body 
of  English  Mussulmans  at  Cape  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth,  the  descendants  of  Malay  sea¬ 
men,  and  they  have  founded  this  offshoot 
Their  language  is  English,  but  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  mollahs  and  Arabic  teachers  from 
Constantinople. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  life  of  a  journalist, 
and  especially  of  a  journalist  who  died  under 
forty,  can  afford  materials  for  a  formal  biog¬ 
raphy.  But  we  are  glad  to  learn  (says  the 
Academy)  that  the  task  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  case  of  James  Macdonell,  whose  work  was 
better  known  than  his  name  in  connection 
with  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Timet,  His 
only  acknowledged  writings  appeared  a  few 


months  after  his  death,  having  been  edited  by 
his  widow  under  the  title  “  France  since  the 
First  Empire'*  (1879) ;  and  some  account  of  his 
early  upbringing  in  “An  Aberdeenshire  Vil¬ 
lage  Propaganda,’’  published  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  But  the  story  of  h>s  life  will  now  be  told 
by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
who  has  had  ample  documents  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the  family.  The  book  will  not 
only  be  valuable  as  tracing  the  career  of  a 
brilliant  journalist,  but  will  also  contain  rem¬ 
iniscences  and  notes  of  many  eminent  men  of 
letters  with  whom  James  Macdonell  was  inti¬ 
mate.  It  will  be  published  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Mb.  Max  O’Rell  is  going  to  lecture  again 
next  winter  in  the  United  States.  He  sails  on 
January  1st. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Miss  Eliza  Cook, 
whose  poems  have  for  some  fifty  years  en¬ 
joyed  great  popularity  in  England  and  in  the 
Unite<l  States.  Her  first  volume  was  “  Me- 
laia,  and  Other  Poems,’’  issued  in  1840.  In 
1849  the  vogue  her  writings  had  obtained  in¬ 
duced  her  to  start  a  weekly  periodical  called 
Elixa  Cook's  Journal.  In  1854,  however,  it  was 
discontinued,  owing  to  the  editor’s  ill  health. 
Miss  Cook  did  not  print  much  after  her  "  New 
Echoes’’  in  18B4  ;  but  the  sale  of  her  poems 
was  steady,  and  her  publishers,  Messrs.  Wame, 
have  continued,  it  is  understood,  to  pay  her 
handsome  royalties  down  to  the  present  time. 

Messbs.  Lonomans  have  made  arrangements 
to  supplement  their  “  Epochs  of  Modern  His¬ 
tory,’*  by  a  short  series  of  books  treating  of 
the  history  of  America,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished — in  England  and  the  United  States — 
under  the  general  title  "  Epochs  of  .\merican 
History.’’  The  series  will  be  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  in  Harvard  College.  Each 
volume  will  contain  about  250  pages,  with  full 
marginal  analysis,  working  bibliographies, 
maps,  introductions,  and  index.  The  volumes 
in  preparation  are  :  “  The  Colonies”  (1492- 
1763),  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  ; 
“  Formation  of  the  Union’’  (1763-1829),  by  the 
editor  of  the  series  ;  “  Division  and  Reunion’’ 
(1829-1889),  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy  in  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

PBonsHOB  OoBTAV  Stobm  hss  reprinted  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries  of  the  North  an  intefbeting  paper  of  sixty- 
four  pages,  written  in  English,  on  *‘  The  Vine- 
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land  Voyages.”  (Copenhagen  :  Thiele  ;  Chris¬ 
tiania  :  Cammermeyer.)  He  begins  by  dis- 
cmliting  the  astronomical  calculations  which 
hare  been  used  to  place  Vineland  as  far  sonth 
as  Rhode  Island.  He  then  examines  the  ex¬ 
tant  acconnts,  distinguishing  between  the 
early  Icelandic,  which  he  regards  as  historical, 
and  the  mythical  embellishments  of  the  later 
Sagas.  Examining  the  former  in  detail,  he  is 
disposed  to  identify  Helleland  with  Labrador, 
Markland  with  Newfoundland,  and  Vineland 
itself  with  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  He 
argues  that  the  descriptions  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  consistent  with  the  Icelandic  story 
of  wild  grapes  and  wild  com,  which  latter  be 
identiAes  not  with  maize  but  with  wild  rice. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  called  Skrselings 
by  the  Icelanders,  he  would  identify,  not  with 
Es<inimanx,  but  with  the  Indian  tribe  of  Mic- 
macs.  Finally,  he  discusses  the  legend  of  a 
'*  Great  Ireland”  six  days  sail  west  of  Ireland. 
This  he  regards  as  having  grown  out  of  an 
Irish  tnulition  about  Iceland  itself,  distorted 
by  Icelandic  skippers  who  had  heard  it  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Altogether,  Professor  Htorm’s  paper  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject  of 
perennial  interest. 

Advantaok  of  Nasim'd-din  Shah's  late  visit 
to  England  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Griffiths 
and  Rogers,  the  joint  authors  of  “In  Persia’s 
Golden  Days,”  to  dedicate  to  that  monarch  a 
small  volume  in  eighteen  short  chapters,  de¬ 
scribing  the  career  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
“predecessors  on  the  illustrious  throne  of 
Persia,”  Kbnsran  Parwiz.  The  reign  of  the 
said  prince,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era,  is  so  rich  in  historical  incident 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are  really  its  sali¬ 
ent  points.  Among  those  which  can  the  more 
readily  be  recalled,  it  may  be  noted  that,  after 
dethroning  his  own  father,  and  Buffering  loss 
of  land  and  prestige  from  the  invasion  of 
Bahram  Chobin  (the  Varanesof  Greek  writers), 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Greek  Em. 
peror  Maurice,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  helped  him  to  clear  bis  country 
of  invaders  and  rebels.  He  overran  Syria,  took 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  conquered  Egypt  and 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  established  a  camp  on 
the  Bosphoraa.  His  contemptuous  rejection 
of  .Mohammedanism,  when  invited  to  accept 
the  new  religion,  and  his  love  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Shirin  are,  perhaps,  the  passages  in  his 
public  life  more  generally  present  to  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  Orientals  en  maate,  and  are  specially 
dwelt  upon  in  the  brochurt  under  notice.  But 
that  only  two  of  the  189  pages  of  this  narra 


tive  should  be  given  to  the  episode  of  the  de- 
voted  Farhkd  is  regrettable.  Such  treatment, 
however  applicable  to  history,  is  unsatisfactory 
in  romance  ;  and  as  the  last  is  unquestionably 
the  style  affected  by  the  authors  of  this  book, 
we  think  they  would  have  been  amply  war¬ 
ranted  in  making  the  sculptor  of  Besitfin  a 
more  important  personage  in  the  drama.  Far- 
had  and  Shirin  are  a  couple  of  names  which 
represent  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  of 
Persian  love  legends,  and  give  the  title  to  a 
poem  (masnnvi)  by  Mir  ‘  AA'il,  sumamed  Kau- 
sari,  a  Saiyid  of  Hamadan  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  instruction 
as  well  as  entertainment  to  be  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  this  small  and  unpretending 
volume,  but  it  wonld  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  some  kind  of  preface  or  introduc¬ 
tion,  enlightening  the  reader  on  the  sources 
of  the  story  related,  and  showing  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  Action  has  been  introduced  into  the 
record  of  truth. 

The  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Ori¬ 
entalists  was  opened  on  Monday,  September 
2d,  at  Stockholm,  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  in  person.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  largest  room  of  “  Riddarhnset,”  the  Palace 
of  the  Nobility,  which  presented  a  scene  far 
more  brilliant  and  varied  than  is  usual  in 
gatherings  of  scholars.  Besides  the  presence 
of  several  members  of  the  royal  family  and  of 
the  corps  diplomatique,  characteristic  interest 
was  added  to  the  scene  by  the  national  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  Oriental  members,  as  well  as  by 
the  academical  dress  worn,  more  especially  by 
representatives  of  English  and  of  Dutch  uni¬ 
versities,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 
committee.  His  Majesty  opened  the  proceed¬ 
ings  with  a  short  and  admirably  expressed 
speech  of  welcome,  and  was  followed  by  M. 
d'Ehrenheim,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
and  by  Count  Landberg,  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  whose  exertions  the  success  of  the 
present  gathering  has  been  mainly  due.  The 
last  named  speaker  concluded  a  somewhat 
long  discourse  by  the  announcement  of  the 
award  of  the  prizes  and  honors  conferred  in 
connection  with  Semitic  literature.  The  King 
of  Sweden  had  in  1886  announced  two  prizes 
for  competition  in  this  branch  of  Oriental  re¬ 
search.  No  essays,  however,  were  submitted 
from  Europe,  owing  to  the  difficulty,  in  the 
present  state  of  this  branch  of  research,  of 
adequately  treating  the  subjects,  which  were 
(1)  the  history  of  Semitic  literature  and  (2) 
Arab  civilization  before  Mohammed.  Of  the 
several  Oriental  competitors  only  one.  Shaikh 
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Al-AlQsI,  of  Baghdad,  was  deemed  worthy  of 
mention,  a  medal  being  awarded  to  him.  His 
Majesty,  however,  took  the  opportunity  of  be* 
stowing  gold  medals  on  two  distinguished 
scholars  whose  published  works  had  been  con* 
sidered  to  be  the  most  valuable  extant  produc¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  subjects  proposed.  The 
first  medal  was  accordingly  awarded  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Noeldeke,  of  Strasburg,  and  was  hand¬ 
ed  to  the  German  Ambassador,  as  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  delicate  health  had  prevented  his  attend¬ 
ing  in  person.  The  second  was  received  amid 
great  applause  by  Dr.  Ignaz  Goldziher,  of 
Buda-Pesth.  Professor  de  Uoeje,  of  Leyden, 
also  received  a  decoration  from  the  Khedive 
in  recognitien  of  his  well-known  services  to 
Arabic  literature  by  the  publication  of  his 
magnum  opus,  At-Tabarl.  The  head  of  the 
firm  of  the  publishers  of  the  same  work,  Mr. 
van  Oordt  (Brill  &  Co.,  Leyden),  was  similarly 
honored.  The  sitting  was  somewhat  unduly 
prolonged  by  the  speeches  of  the  foreign  dele¬ 
gates,  some  countries  being  represented  by 
several  speakers,  not  all  of  whom  followed  the 
happy  example  of  brevity  set  by  the  royal 
chairman.  Much  interest  was  felt  by  English 
and  Anglo-Indian  members  in  a  speech  from 
Jivanjl  Modi,  the  Parsi  delegate,  who  conclud¬ 
ed  an  oration  in  Zend  (perhaps  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  the  employment  of  that  language  on 
a  public  occasion  in  Europe)  by  some  remarks 
in  English  eminently  characteristic  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  native  of  India.  His  Majesty  was 
probably  not  a  little  surprised  to  bear  himself 
suddenly  apostrophized,  ‘  *  O  thou  monarch  of 
the  North  .  .  .  mayest  thou  be  rich  in  health, 
wealth,  and  progeny  I  ’ 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Rkuet  or  Misebt. — Property  in  one 
shape  or  another  (wife,  child,  food,  house, 
land)  is  the  object  of  all  the  needs,  passions, 
and  instincts  aforesaid.  It  is  the  origin  of  all 
human  community,  whether  it  is  seen  in  wan¬ 
dering  tribes  or  the  complex  organism  of  cities. 
The  economic  system  that  obtains  in  every 
town  has  grown  up  out  of  it  as  naturally  and 
certainly  as  the  oak  from  the  acorn  ;  and 
though  that  system  may  be  hateful  for  some 
of  its  attendant  results,  it  is  as  useless  to  cavil 
at  it  as  it  would  be  to  scout  that  awful  law  of 
nature  which  gives  every  living  thing  a  prey 
to  some  other.  The  economic  system  under 
which  the  daily  affairs  of  this  world  are  car¬ 
ried  on  does  undoubtedly  leave  a  vast  number 
of  blameless  creatures  in  misery  so  great  that 


they  might  almost  as  well  have  been  left  in 
barbarism.  But  no  other  system  is  possible, 
none  can  ever  be,  till  the  needs,  the  instincts, 
the  passions  of  which  it  is  the  outcome  suffer 
some  such  change  as  the  Believer  looks  for 
after  death.  But  that  unalterable  state  of 
things  does  not  leave  us  altogether  hopeless 
or  remediless  quite.  Human  kindness,  fellow- 
feeling,  is  also  a  growth  of  human  a-ssociation, 
and  it  is  growing  still.  Religion  has  been  its 
great  inspirer  ;  but  though  religion  is  said  to 
be  d3'ing  out  in  all  the  more  civilized  com¬ 
munities,  I  see  no  decadence  in  sympathy  for 
suffering,  but  more  and  more  desire  to  redress 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  a  greater  readi¬ 
ness  to  think  of  them  as  wrongs.  Societies 
are  but  units  drawn  together  by  the  need  of 
mutual  help  and  forbearance.  The  stimulus 
originated,  both  branches  of  it,  in  pure  sel¬ 
fishness,  but  it  has  not  stopped  there.  Mutual 
help  and  forbearance  have  gone  some  way  be¬ 
yond  the  selfishness  that  determined  their 
adoption  when  savagery  began  to  take 
thought ;  and  1  do  not  know  what  bounds 
might  be  set  to  their  extension  if  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  every  community,  like  the  life  of  every 
man,  were  not  too  short  for  any  near  approach 
to  perfection.  But  neither  is  it  of  any  use  to 
sit  down  and  mourn  over  that  fact.  Let  us  do 
what  we  can  upon  the  solid  grounds  of  hope 
and  endeavor  that  lie  beneath  our  feet,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  whatever  denies  us  more.  As 
units  we  are  drawn  together  into  societies 
based  from  end  to  end  on  a  footing  that  can¬ 
not  be  changed,  because  we  ourselves  cannot 
be  changed  altogether  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  But  though  society  cannot  destroy  and 
rebuild  itself  on  any  better  design,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  heart  and  conscience  does  become  more 
pained  and  more  oppressed  by  the  miseries 
that  no  human  law  can  abolish  ;  and  as  ever- 
multiplying  units  of  pity  working  on  neighbor¬ 
ing  units  of  distress,  like  atom  upon  atom  in 
the  physical  world,  the  good  we  may  do  in  the 
mass  is  no  small  thing.  I  hear  of  a  religion 
of  humanity  which  I  do  not  understand  ;  I 
know  of  a  religion  of  humanity  (consonant 
with  every  wholesome  creed,  and  more  than 
consonant  with  the  Christian  faith)  which  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  State  than  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Connection  has,  and  yet  one  from  which 
everything  may  be  hoped  that  human  nature 
is  capable  of,  and  nothing  feared.  It  is  in  ex¬ 
istence,  it  is  advancing,  and  it  has  taken  such 
a  hold  in  this  country  that  to  preach  it  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  things  as  well  as  the  most 
blessed  thing  that  can  be  done. — Nineteenth 
Century, 
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■Simple  homes  ma.de  brighl*  with  So.polio 

are  beher  l-han  tawdry  palaces. 

is  a  solid  cake  ofscouing  soap.  Try  it-*^ 

So  yon  live  in  grease?  As  a  tme  patriot  and  citizen  yon  should  naturalize 
yourself  by  using  the  best  inventions  of  the  day  for  removing  such  a  charge. 
To  live  in  grease  is  utterly  unnecessary  when  SAFOLIO  is  sold  by  all  Grocers 
and  aboUshes  arease  and  dirt 

SOME  NOVEL  USES  FOR  SAPOLIO, 


To  clean  tombutonoa. 
To  whiten  marble. 
To  waah  out  sinks. 


Denlbts  to  clean  false  tMth. 
Surgeons  to  polish  their  instruments. 
Confectioners  to  scour  their  pans. 
Mechanics  to  brighten  their  tools. 
Engineers  to  clean  parts  of  machines. 


KVKRY  ONK  FINDS  4  NKW  L'SB. 

To  renew  oil-cloth.  To  renovate  paint. 

To  scour  kettles.  To  polish  knives. 

To  scour  bath-tubs.  To  clean  dishes. 

KVKKVBODV  USES  IT. 
Ministers  to  renovate  old  chapels.  SI 

nts.  Sextons  to  clean  the  tombstones.  Pi 

Hostlers  on  brasses  and  while  horses.  Sc 
Houacmaidstoscrub  themarblefloors.  A 
nes.  Chamists  to  remove  some  stains.  C( 

Carvers  to  sharpen  their  knives. 


I.  To  brighten  metals. 

To  scrub  floors. 

To  remove  rust. 

Shrewd  ones  to  scour  old  straw  hats. 
Painters  to  clean  off  surfaces. 
Soldiers  to  brighten  their  arms. 
Artists  to  clean  their  palettes. 

Cooks  to  clean  the  kitchen  sink. 


RHC0HATI8M  FOR  ME** 


•‘CAN’T  FIND  WOKDN  TO  EXPRK*t8  HER  THANKN.” 

Toledo,  O.,  January  30,  lUo. 

Gentlemen  About  four  weeks  ago  I  had  the  sciatic  rheumatism,  and  could  not  get  up  or  down.  My  nrother- 
in-law  told  me  about  your  aiedicine  and  I  look  one  bottle  of  Athlophoros,  and  am  up  doing  my  work  now.  I  cannot 
find  words  enough  to  express  my  thanks  to  you.  Mas.  H.  1  HoasraCK,  733  Colburn  St. 

WHEI  AU  OTHER  lEDICME  FAILS,  TRY  AtHIOPHOROS. 

It  cures  Rheuaaaiism  and  Neuralgia  and  all  Intenial  Pains.  Price,  $1.00  per  bottle  at  all  Druggnu,  or  direct  from 
the  ATHLOPHOROS  CO.,  iia  WalTstreet,  New  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


STtu  Clothes  Pin  is  the  finishing  touch  in  wash¬ 
ing.  A  fine  piece  of  linen  is  hung  over  the  line; 
the  clothes  pin  is  jammed  down  to  hold  it;  the  wind 
blows  and  a  constant  wrenching  is  going  on  until 
the  article  is  taken  down.  A  hole  appears  where 
the  clothes  pin  was.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  you 
aregoingtogetrid  of  theclothespin;butdon’tblame 
the  pins  for  all  holes,  the  rubbing  up 
s'  L  .^.JJl^*****^*^  anddownonaboard — a  necessity  w  hen 

an  article  is  washed  with  common  soap  — will 
rub  more  holes  into  fine  clothes  or  coarse,  than 
*  |jf  iijy  ^  h  I  can  ever  be  charged  to  clothes  pins.  There  is  a 

J I  H  '"“’'"“‘“'“'‘'‘'“'■'"’"’“rUse Pearline. 

/  |li  ji'jil  not  have  to  rub  your  clothes;  soak 

fijj  lijiy  '  I'  them,  boil  them,  rinse  them,  and  the  job  is  done, 
r,-  iil  ’^iil  (  They  w  ill  be  cleaner,  sweeter,  whiter  in  half  the 

11  la  '  time;  colors  will  be  brighter,  flannels  softer,  and 

/mi  1  you  have  gotten  rid  of  half  the  labor. 

*  illff  k  PEARLINE  costs  no  more  than  common 
/K  soap.  Millions  of  women  are  using  it.  Five  cents 
“h  will  buy  enough  PEAR  LINE  to  prove  that  ev¬ 
ery  word  we  say  is  true,  and  if  true,  many  times  five  cents  would  be  cheap 

for  it.  B«ware  of  peddled  imitation*— Pttirllne  H  TAMRS  r*YI.E.  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


Thk  Paris  Sewrrs. — After  one  of  the  Con¬ 
gresses  recently  held  in  Paris,  a  large  party 
interested  in  hygiene,  led  by  M.  Bechmann, 
engineer  in  chief  of  Paris,  visited  the  large 
sewers  that  run  from  the  Place  de  la  Made¬ 
leine  to  the  Chitelet.  In  barges  and  in  a  sort 
of  tramway  they  travelled  through  underground 
Paris.  The  sewers  were  illuminated  by  many 
lamps  and  also  by  electricity.  The  barges  were 
supplied  with  cushioned  seats,  the  ladies 
came  in  elegant  toilettes,  and  so  that  they 
should  not  soil  their  dresses,  the  steps  down 
into  the  sewers  were  carpeted.  As  an  engin¬ 
eering  feat  these  palatial  sewers,  as  they  have 
been  so  justly  described,  are  certainly  most 
remarkable,  and  well  worth  a  visit.  From 
the  Cb&telet  the  members  of  the  Congress 
were  conveyed  in  comfortable  brakes  to  the 
sewage  farm  of  Gennevillier.  At  Clichy  they 
stopped  to  see  the  pumping  machines,  which 
lift  a  third  of  the  sewage  and  send  it  over  the 
river  in  an  iron  pipe  to  Gennevillier,  where  it 
is  used  to  irrigate  750  hectares  of  market 
gardens.  The  remainder  will  in  course  of 
time  be  sent  to  Archftresand  to  M6ry.  In  the 
meanwhile,  two-thirds  of  the  Paris  sewage  still 
falls  into  the  Seine  at  Asni^res.  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  were  able  to  witness  how 
it  fouls  the  waters  of  the  river.  They  then 
went  over  the  sewage  farm,  admired  the  veg¬ 
etables,  ate  some  of  the  fruit,  and  drank  the 
beautiful  clear  water  derived  from  the  sewage 
of  Paris.  It  contained,  they  were  assured, 
a  smaller  number  of  microbes  than  the  best 
spring  water,  the  Vannes  water  supplied  to 
the  town  of  Paris. 

ELRCTRtctTY  IN  LIGHTING.  —  President 
Henry  Morton,  in  his  article  on  “  Electricity  in 
Lighting,”  in  the  August  ScrihHtr's,  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  actual  processes  of  manufacturing 
dynamos  and  incandescent  lights  as  carried  on 
in  some  of  the  largest  factories  in  this  country. 
The  illustrations  add  very  much  to  these  de¬ 
scriptions,  as  they  are  made  from  instan¬ 
taneous  photographs  taken  while  the  men  and 
women  are  at  work. 


A  Water  Railway. — The  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  (London)  at  Paris  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  “water  railway,”  or  “slide  railway,” 
which  has  been  erected  at  the  Exhibition.  It 
seems  that  it  is  a  “singularly  original"  con¬ 
trivance  for  enabling  trains  to  run,  by  means 
of  water  power  at  a  speed  hitherto  undreamt 
of.  The  train  consisted  of  four  carriages, 
affording  accommodation  for  about  too  passen¬ 
gers.  The  carriages  had  no  wheels,  being 
supported  at  the  corners  by  blocks  of  iron  of 
a  size  somewhat  larger  than  a  brick,  which 
rested  upon  a  double  line  of  iron  girders.  In 
the  middle  of  the  line  at  regular  intervals  jut¬ 
ted  out  irregularly  shaped  pillars,  the  use  of 
which  was  not  apparent.  The  correspondent 
says :  We  glided  along  very  gently  for  the 
space  of  a  few  yards,  when  suddenly  we 
gathered  speed  ;  two  or  three  tugs  were  felt, 
and  we  were  flying  along  at  the  pace  of  an 
ordinary  train,  but  as  smoothly  as  a  boat  on 
the  river.  There  was  a  clicking  noise  on  the 
rails,  due  to  a  defect  in  the  construction  of 
the  slides.  The  absence  of  any  vibration, 
shaking  or  “tail  motion”  was  wonderful.  A 
slight  jerk  there  was  at  regular  intervals  ;  but 
then,  again,  it  was  said  that  it  was  due  merely 
to  the  shortness  of  the  course  and  the  inability 
to  get  up  a  proper  pace.  In  a  hydraulic  train 
travelling  at  full  speed — that  is  to  say,  at  the 
rate  of  144  to  200  kilometres,  or  87  to  124 
miles  an  hour— there  would  be  almost  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  motion.  The  journey  down  the 
length  of  the  Esplanade  only  occupied  a  few 
seconds.  The  “slide  railway”  was,  it  seems, 
invented  by  M.  Girard  some  years  ago,  and  it 
has  been  improved  by  his  assistant,  M.  Bane. 
The  slides  are,  it  appears,  water-formed,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  little  friction  ;  but  the 
“clicking”  noise  to  which  the  correspondent 
refers  is  caused  by  the  turning  on  of  the  taps 
as  the  train  reaches  the  irregulaily  shaped  pil¬ 
lars.  The  correspondent  has  evidently  been 
told  that  a  water  train  “running  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  an  hour  could  be  pulled  up  within 
thirty  yards." 
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The  Pleiades. — The  little  group  of  stars  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Bull,  known  as  the 
Pleiades,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  star 
gazers  from  the  time  of  Job.  Keen  eyes  on 
clear  nights  could  just  catch  sight  of  seven 
stars,  a  mystic  number,  which  perhaps  had 
something  to  do  with  “  the  sweet  influences  ” 
which  this  group  of  little  stars  were  supposed 
to  possess.  Job’s  question,  “  Ganst  thou  bind 
'the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades?"  (Job 
xxxviii.  31)  seems  to  be  a  poetic  way  of  say¬ 
ing,  Canst  thou  stop  the  rotation  of  the  vault 
of  heaven,  and  keep  the  lucky  little  group  of 
seven  stars  in  the  ascendant  for  any  time  you 
may  desire  to  be  fortunate  l—Kno-wleJge. 

Electric  Light  for  a  Penny.— One  of  the 
latest  novelties  in  the  application  of  electricity 
has  recently  been  fitted  to  the  cars  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  railway  line.  The  apparatus  is  conven¬ 
iently  placed  just  above  the  head  of  the  pas- 
s^ger  and  is  contained  in  a  small  box  about 
5  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  in  which  is 
a  five-candle-power  light.  To  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  illumination  a  penny  is  dropped  in  a  slot 
in  the  top  of  the  box,  and  by  a  subsequent 
pressure  of  a  knob  the  current  is  turned  on, 
giving  a  light  that  will  last  half  an  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  is  automatically  extinguished. 

A  second  push  button  affords  a  means  of 
putting  out  the  light  at  the  will  of  the  passen¬ 
ger.  Should  the  light  be  desired  for  a  longer 
time  than  half  an  hour,  a  penny  dropped  in  at 
the  end  of  that  interval  will  suffice.  Should 
the  instrument  be  out  of  order  the  penny  drops 
right  through  and  comes  out  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  box,  so  that  it  can  be  recovered,  and  the 
same  result  happens  in  the  case  of  any  coin 
other  than  a  penny.  Each  carriage  is  fitted 
with  an  accumulator  for  supplying  the  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  invention  has  been  found  to  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  passengers,  and  is 
very  much  superior  to  the  lamp  formerly  in  use, 
screens  being  supplied  to  prevent  the  light 
interfering  with  those  who  do  not  care  to  use  it. 

The  Telephone  in  the  French  Navy. — 
Some  interesting  experiments  are  about  to  be 
carried  out  at  Cherbourg  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  possibility  of  establishing  tele¬ 
phonic  communication  between  vessels 
forming  part  of  the  same  fleet  at  sea.  It  is 
stated  that  a  preliminary  trial  which  took 
place  recently  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a 
torpedo-boat  can  be  kept  in  communication 
with  the  command  afloat  and  receive  direct 


orders  as  to  where  to  steer  and  how  to  act 
in  general  operation.  The  result  of  further 
experiments  will  doubtless  be  watched  with 
considerable  interest  in  English  naval  circles. 
EUctrical  Review. 

A  Photographic  Feat. — A  very  unique 
photographic  feat  has  jnst  been  accomplished 
in  New  York.  Every  yard  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River  between  New  York  and 
Albany  has  been  photographed  from  mid¬ 
stream.  Upwards  of  eight  hundred  negatives 
were  taken,  and  from  these  process  blocks 
were  made,  the  result  being  a  volume  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  shores  are  on  each  side  and 
the  river  in  the  centre.  Such  a  project  would 
probably  entail  too  much  labor  and  expense 
so  far  as  the  Thames  is  concerned,  but  what 
a  picture  it  would  present  of  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world  could  it  be  carried  out ! — 
Photographic  News. 

A  Plan  for  Getting  Rid  of  Mosqui¬ 
toes. — Robert  H.  Lamborn  has  placed  in  the 
I  hands  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  the  American 
I  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  the 
I  sum  of  $200,  to  be  paid  in  three  prizes  of 
!  l3<}>  three  best 

essays  on  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes 
and  flies  by  other  insects.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  dragon  fly  is  an  active,  voracious  and 
harmless  “  mosquito  hawk,”  and  that  it  might, 
if  artificially  multiplied, diminish  the  numbers 
of  the  smaller  insects.  A  practical  plan  is 
called  for  in  the  breeding  of  the  dragon  fly  or 
other  such  destroyer  in  large  numbers,  and 
its  use  in  the  lava,  pupa,  or  perfect  state  for 
the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  and  flies  in 
houses,  cities  and  neighborhoods. 

New  Edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
Letters. — We  learn  from  the  London  letter 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  a  most  unex¬ 
pected  literary  novelty  is  announced  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  form  of  a  new  series  of  letters  by 
the  famous  Lord  Chesterfield.  "  The  corres¬ 
pondence  in  question  is  considerably  later  in 
date  than  the  celebrated  letters  to  his  son,  and 
was  addressed  to  his  cousin  and  heir,  the  fifth 
earl  through  the  death  of  his  grandson  in  1871, 
who  caught  typhoid  fever  at  the  same  shoot¬ 
ing  party  which  nearly  killed  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  These  old  letters  passed  to  his  sister. 
Lady  Carnarvon.  They  are  now  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  are  said  to 
be  quite  as  remarkable  and  valuable  in  a  way 
as  their  classic  predecessors.” 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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^k^A^of  both  mailed  troo. 

IteHd  for  rirfiular  to 

FOLDING  CHAIR  OO.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 


WE  HAVE  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  MEI>ICAL  AND  SURGICAL  BOOKS 

and  are  Agents  for  all  Medical  Publishers. 

THE  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL  STUDENTS  SUPPLIED  AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES. 

For  any  borrk  wanted  and  for  Catalogues  of  leading  publishers,  address 

£.  R.  PELTONy  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advert ieer. 


Classical  Statuary. 


Fine^(t  colleotion  of  An¬ 
tique,  Mediipval  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Kiatuary  in  I'lorontine, 
1  voiite.  Alabaster.  Bronze, 
Marble,  Terra  Cotta,  etc. 

CORRESPONDEKE  SOUCUEO. 

Large  variety  of  Art 
BtiidleSj^HiKtoricHl  Oma- 
ments.  Classical  Statiniry, 
Vases,  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body,  A  natomit  al  Studies, 


l>eai  ana  ruiwer  rurius, 
Animals  and  Ceometrieal 
Solids  for  Artists,  Schools, 
Academies  and  Amateurs. 

C.  HENNECKE  CO., 

Milwaukee,  Wie.  A  207  Wabaeh  Mre.,  Chicago. 


Their 
SacccMt 


What  I  Coma  and  Bunions  all  Rona  t  ” 

HU  happy  to  aay,  throuRh  the  merita  at 
Macic  Cent  Salve  1  can  now  walk  with 


Thetr  Orriat  at  reaarth  aaTeaorer  »  peret.  aetnal  co«t|  j| 
and  they  are  the  True  Rich  Flavors  of  th«Pruiu.Jr 

BJRp.|MANNAw^"-i'~ 

m  of  the  Hmrtx  tong 

of  Cage  Birds,  in 

|pood 

the  oide%ffj|rT>m!At  in  tht  ^  * 

wofid,  WiaHHors^WB  Cottle  Book  V*  fC  m 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


Corn  Salve. 

iryonrdraRglst  does  not  keep  It,  do  not  let  him  ooe- 
Tlnoe  you  that  some  imitation  is  Just  as  (ood;  send  by 
ai^to  W.T,  HANSON  &:  Ce.,  Schenectady. N.V. 
■vary  box  Is  warranted  to  cure,  or  mooey  ranuMod. 
Price  19  and  119  ceato. 


HALMA 


Barnes’  Foot  Power  Machinery. 

WosKaas  oa  Wood  oa  Mstal. 
without  steam  power,  nsinaoutilts  of  tbeee  , 
Machines,  can  bid  lower,  and  sstb 
mors  mooey  from  their  Job*. 
by  aay  other  means  tor aolna their 
work.  AIki  for 

IsSeaHsI  asaMl.  er  Mssw  Trsisit.  ^R9V 

With  them  bora  can  acquire  Joui^  4j  —  « 
neymen's  trades  beforsrthey  “go  ■ 

forthcmselTe.  ”  Price-I.lat  Free.  — 

W.  r.  A  dHHN  BARKiES  ro. 

**>834 hssbfwd- 


The  Popular  GAME, 

BT  HAII.  on  RBCEIPT  OF  ONB  I>OLI.AlU 


“PROeRESSIVE  HALMA" 


The  Latest  society  Fad. 

Baatd  stamp  for  Halma  Rulaa,  also  Bulss  How  to  ftro  a 
"•PBOORCaSITE  HALMA  PAHTT.A* 


E.  1.  H0RSMAN,80&82Wiliiain  St.,N.Y. 


8%  9%  10% 

Mortgage  Investments 

For  part.culars  and  raferenceo,  addreM 

THOMAS  SCO.,  •  -  TACOMA, 

Washington  Territory, 


CDCC 'ao^lecardi^  nsonc 

ovrrrr  fEBt.  sihd x.«i#r mHF  ros  porrABi.  laBHIl^ 

lIlklB  t'e  a.  CAUBOVe,  OABiZ,  BUiOe  VMIllfV 


FINEST  t  AMRIE  ££  {StT. 

Ca«4s,  aear  aBWad.  ««tS  AStIfTS  Ot^TflT  S  CRMTS 

NstUMl  f  are  €•.,  BCIO,  OHIO. 


JOSEPH  |2>LLIim^ 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


auta  moclnl,  Paris,  1878. 
The  Favorite  Nombers,  303, 404, 604, 
351, 170,  and  hia  other  Btjlee, 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

Fop  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

TbMM  eng^nvinffB  are  beautifallj  engraved  on  Bteel,  and  moat  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Magaxine  during  past  yeara.  Thej  embrace  correct  portraits  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

«f  the  pact  and  preaent  centuiy.  Our  list  includea  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc« 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

'■  350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  fonowing,  eelected  from  oer  list,  will  gire  some  Idea  of  their  ecope  and  variety^ 


PORTRAITS. 


KINO  trtLLIAM. 
FREDERICK  TUE  OREAT. 
riCTOR  EXAXVEL. 
UEOROE  RAKCROrT. 

WU.  a.  PRESCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWSINO. 
CHARLOTTE  BROlTTjk 
^OHN  RVSKiy. 
THACKERAY. 

DICKERS. 

BA  WTHORRE. 

TENRYSOR. 

I.OROFELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPERCER. 

JO  HR  STUART  MILL. 
OLADSTORE,  ETC.,  BTC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

RAPOLEOR  IR  PRISOR. 

H  Jf.  PERR’S  TREATY. 
CORORESS  OF  VIERRA. 

BATTLE  OF  BURKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 
irALTER  SCOTT  AAD  FRIERDS, 
IRTIRO  ARD  FRIER  ns. 
MOZART  AT  VIERRA. 
SHAKESPEARE  ARD  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATHARIRE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORERTIRE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  BE  CERCI. 

BURl  AL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

BLIRD  MAR'S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Thav  are  printed  on  line  paper,  10x19  inchaa,  and  are  aent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  famish  neat  cloth  eases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engraringa. 


PRICES. 


EagraviBga,  10  oants  each,  or  $7-60  per  100. 
C  Engravings,  ...... 

12  Engravings, 


10  50 

1  00 


Portfolios,  .  .  .  . 

Portfolio  and  16  Engravings, 

'•  “  26  “ 

«  “  60  “ 


each,  $0  60 
•  .  1  60 

2  26 
■  .  4  00 


We  will  make  aelectlons  of  the  Engrarlngs  to  be  aent  whenever  reqnired,  or  the  parchaaer  can  select  for 
^mself. 

8>  nd  pnstave  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  henad 
Bolnma  for  centre-table. 


CalaloQvm  tmt to  attf  addrtts,  or  eatatoo**  and  lampU  enproelnp  smi  oh  rteHpt  U  etnis.  ^ 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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WRITERS  FACTS  f“«Li*R  .ROGn-sCisn^!  ).  .:'^ 

MMDBOO^■^''WMESv;lycf^  F^u  IITO.  Cits  *'^*^<*'*^*^ 
if;"  fc. 


*‘  There  <«  iwfflcient  in  these  volumes  to  start  any  one  on  a  surressful 
literary  career  if  blessed  with  a  fair  share  of  brains.** 

Nine  Volumes,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  set. 

EACH  VOLUME  SOLD  SEPAKATBLT,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Composition  and  Stjle.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  References.  $1.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

OiTing  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  about  20,000  Common  Plirases,  Illusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Ta’e  to  Tell.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illustrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  $2.50.  , 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  lllostrated.  $2.50. 

ROOET’S  THESA.DRDS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Qreek,  Latin,  and  Modern  lAnguages.  $2.50, 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  P.-'.rallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


Th*  mtirt  nt  or  lingU  volttmoi  mt  by  maU  or  oxproit,  paid,  os  rootipt  ofpric*. 


Address: 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


befRV'^*‘<»iK  (^ww»^(iuW»t«'.{^lMtl^  ^•i«N°'>^ 


•  efOV'^a-^^K.  (^liMI»lJ|ll(iuw»Ut'.ulMIKIlfi£llAMrtU^  (|hM||((>'>^  CW«ll<s>  <^Ma:,£llb  Atveii 


TVsi.t  Moi.li.  Venn  vm.iv  ;«oiv  ';  voi.  vv  voivii  voivml  voo  ’yu>u 
£  .1  ■  ?,  t  '  .1  ■  .' 


•CS-, 


WHieir>««  t5tTiO«  Mwitr; :•-  •twil.  >4P>  iift 

'  *- 


u 


To  be  completed  in  ten  volumes, — issued  at  intervals.  Price  per  volume ;  Cloth, 
$3.00;  Sheep,  $4.00;  Half  Morocco,  $450* 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AU8PIOES  OP 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,!  ^  IJ.  B.  LIPPINCOH  COMPANY, 

i;dipibvkgh,  )  |  phie,adee,phia. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  from  Its  first  publication  CHAMBERS’S  ENCTCl.OP.EI>IA  has 
beld  the  hlRbest  place  In  the  popular  estimation. 

Revisions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  that  the  work  might  be  kept  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge;  but  the  advancement  baa  become  eo  rapid  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  revision  Is  reoulred.  The  pnbllshers,  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  and  J.  B.  Llp- 
piuoott  Com|>any,  or  Philadelphia,  have  therefore  undertaken  the  preparation  of  this  entirely 
new  and  handsome  edition,  rewriting  the  old  articles  so  as  to  Incorporate  the  latest  Information, 
and  Introducing  many  new  ones  on  the  subjects  of  art,  science,  literature,  history,  biography, 
etc.  The  text  Is  reset  throughout  in  clear,  dlstluct  type,  and  embellished  with  many  new  anti 
excellent  illusiratlons.  The  general  plan  heretofore  followed  has  been  adhered  to,  and  alt 
tlie  features  which  have  recommended  It  to  public  favor  are  retained.  It  Is  concise,  simple, 
clear,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference,— in  a  word,  **A  IHeiUtmarif  nf  tfafesrsal  Knowledge," 
containing  a  maximum  of  information  in'a  minimum  of  space.  The  work  has  been  prepared 
conjointly  by  American  and  Rngllah  editors,  thus  Imparting  to  it  an  international  character,  the 
chief  articles  on  American  topics  having  txMn  written  by  the  best  authorities  in  this  country. 
Excellent  mauM  of  all  countries  on  the  globe  are  included,  while  the  American  edition  contains 
a  tnap  of  each  HUUe  and  Terrilury  <n  Out  Union.  The  low  price  of  the  work  brings  It  within  the 
means  of  all.  _ 

OPIMIO?(S  OF  THK  PRESS. 

*“  One  of  the  most  valnable  works  of  reference  In  existence."— Wfw  Tort  ITorW. 

**  No  book  of  the  size  gives  more  Information,  or  gives  It,  on  the  whole,  with  greater  accuracy.”— SC. 
domes  Oacrtlt,  London. 

"  No  book  besides  the  Bible  and  the  handy  dictionary  can  be  said  to  be  more  important.” — Botton 
Herald. 

“  Could  we  own  but  one  Encyclopadia,  Chambers's  would  be  that  one.”— Boston  Advertiser, 

The  new  Encyclopiedla  will  be  a  library  in  itself,  and  will  be  certain  to  be  highly  appreciated  where* 
ever  the  English  Language  is  spoken.”— LMer7>oof  Mercnry. 

“  It  is  a  complete  and  handsome  book,  and  should  introduce  the  Encyclopsedia  into  every  family  that 
has  not  had  the  g<>o<l  fortune  tu  secure  it  earlier.  In  literary  merit  and  style,  as  well  a«  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  average  intiuirer,  it  is  incomparably  the  very  best'suid  cbeapeat  Encyclopssdia  for  popular  refer* 
•nee.”— Boston  (Mobe. _ 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Bookaellen,  or  will  be  sent,  transportation  ftee,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher. 

25  Bond  btreet,  New  York. 
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Eclectic  Magtuine  Advertieer. 


Mrs.  Wister’s  New  Story 

.  .  .  THE  ALPINE  FAY  .  .  . 

A  Romance  from  the  German  of  E.  Wbenkk.  tamo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 
OTHER  TRANSLATIONS. 


THE  OWL’S  NEST.  By  MarBtt . ft  •$ 

PICKED  UP  IN  THE  STREETS.  BySchebm.  i  n 
SAINT  MICHAEL.  By  Weracr  .........  >  ts 

VIOLET'I  A.  By  Maatcuffel . .  tts 

LADY  WITH  THE  RUBIES.  By  Marita.  .  .  .  1  ts 

VAIN  FOREBODINGS.  By  Otwakd . 1  ts 

A  PENNILESS  GIRL.  By  HcimbuiB . 1  ts 

QUICKSANDS.  By  ScreclriuM . 1  50 

BANNED  AND  BLESSED.  By  Wctner . t  $0 

A  NOBLE  NAME.  By  ClaaMr . 1  So 

FROM  HAND  TO  HAND.  By  Ralmond  ....  1  so 

SEVERA  By  Haitaar . 1  $0 

THE  EICHHOFS.  By  Rtichtnhach . 1  50 

A  NEW  RACE.  By  RaimtuMl . 1  ts 

CASTLE  HOHENWALO.  ByStrackiiita  .  .  .  .  1  sa 
MARCARETUE  By  JandMr . 1  So 

Thirty-one  volumes  in  tweni 


TOO  RICH.  By  StreckliiM  . . |t  so 

A  FAMILY  FEUD.  By  Harder . 1  rs 

THE  GREEN  GATE.  By  Wickert . .  So 

ONLY  A  GIRL.  By  Hillem . 1  sa 

WHY  DID  HE  NOT  DIET  By  Volckhauaco  .  .  1  sa 

HULDA.  By  Ltwald . i  so 

THE  BAIUFF'S  MAID.  ByMariitt . tts 

IN  THE  SCHILUNGSeOURT.  By  Mariiu  ...  1  so 

AT  THE  COUNSELLOR’S.  By  Mariitt . t  so 

THE  SECOND  WIFE.  By  Mariitt . 1  so 

OLD  MAM’SELLE’S  SECRET.  By  Mariiu ...  1  so 
(Paper  cover,  as  cewa.) 

GOLD  ELSIE.  By  Mariiu . 1  so 

COUNTESS  GISELA.  By  Mariitt . 1  <0 

UTTLE  MOORLAND  PRINCESS.  By  Mariiu  .  1  so 

'.  Sold  only  in  sets.  ^29.00. 


*■  Mr*.  Witter  it  the  aoat  indnatrioiu,  at  erell  at  the  BMiat 
Indiciout  and  tuccettful,  of  trantlaton  in  the  department  of 
light  literature.” — Airw  Kerd  £v*ui»f  P»U. 


”  ’The  iiovel.readiiig  publie  of  the  United  Statet  oere  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mrt  A.  L.  Witter  for  her  trantlationt  (rom 
the  German,  partly  for  the  judgment  the  hat  alerayt  thown 
Id  her  tcIccOon  of  authon  to  be  traoalatcd,  aad  partly  from 


the  thill  aad  the  tatte  that  hat  alerayt  characterized  btr  va^ 
aiont,  or  adaptationt,  if  indeed  it  erould  not  he  better  to  call 
them  her  imimvemeata  of  the  originalt.”— Art*  Y»rk  Mmil 
*nd  £jcertu. 


Entertaining  Stories 

By  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor 


.  BEHIND  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  . 

A  Homeljr  Namtiive.  l2mo.  Extra  cloth,  f  1. 25. 

"  Intentely  dramatic  in  conttrnction,  rich  in  colo^  pic> 
turetque  in  detcriptioo,  and  aitittic  in  iu  tetting.” — Pkilm- 
delfhia  Rte»rtl 

“  It  it  lightened  through  and  through  by  humor  at  tubtlc 
and  tpootaneout  at  any  that  ever  bri^tened  the  dark  paget 
of  life  hittory,  and  it  warmed  by  that  keen  tympatby  and 
love  for  human  natur.  jvhich  transfiguret  and  eonoblet  every  • 

thing  it  tottchca.”— OUrar'  Tri^tuM. 


.  .  A  SHOCKING  EXAMPLE  .  . 

And  Other  Sketches.  i2mo.  Extra  cloth,  f  1.25. 

No  ttoriet  of  recent  date  are  to  tender  and  tympatbetic  ; 
ao  rich  in  color:  to  bubbling  over  with  humor,  and  to  full 
of  delicate  etchingt  of  pleatant  life  at  thote  told  by  Mitt 
Baylor.  ’The  present  book  embracet  no  lest  than  fifteen 
complete  tketenet  which  are  characterized  by  the  tame  bril¬ 
liancy  of  style  that  hat  eron  for  the  author’s  previous  srorkt 
the  highest  encomiiimt  of  the  preat  and  her  Urge  number  of 
leaden. 


.  .  .  .  ON  BOTH  SIDES  .  .  .  . 


Containing  "'The  Perfect  Treaxure”  and  "On 
This  Side,"  the  whole  forming  a  coir  plete  storjr. 
i2ino.  Extra  cloth,  f  1.2$. 


"  No  each  fidthfid,  candid^  Uadly,  brilliant,  and  inciaivn 
preaentatioD  of  Engliih  and  Aawhean  types  bzit  before  been 
achieved.  The  wit  of  the  story  it  considerable.  It  it  written 
hriUiaatly,  yet  not  flimidy.  It  ia  tbe  best  international  novel 


that  either  tide  hat  hitherto  prodnead.  It  ii  written  by  an 
AmericaD  woman  who  really  knows  both  countries,  and  who 
hat  thown  that  the  pottettet  powers  which  ought  to  put  her 
in  the  front  rank  of  fiction.” — Ntw  y»rk  TrAtmt. 


Three  volumes,  complete  in  sets,  in  box. 


Address 


L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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CAPT.  CHARLES  KING’S 

New  Military  Novel: 


LARAMIE;  DR,  THE  DUEEW  OF  BEDLAM. 

A  Story  of  tbe  Sioux  War  of  1876.  By  Capt.  Chas.  Kino,  U.S.A., 
author  of  “The  Colonel’s  Daughter,”  “The  Deserter,”  “  From  the 
Ranks,”  “  Marion’s  Faith,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

“Captain  Kinx  has  raufiht  the  true  spirit  of  tbe  American  novel,  for  be  has 
endowed  his  work  and  freely  with  tbe  dash,  vigor,  breeziness,  bravery,  tend* 
erne»s,  and  truth  which  are  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  our  national 
cbarncteristics.  CapUin  King's  narrative  Work  is  singularly  fascinating." — St. 
Louis  He/mbfiean. 

“As  descriptions  of  life  at  an  army  post  and  of  the  vicissitudes,  trials,  and 
heroisms  of  army  life  on  the  plains,  in  what  are  called  ‘  times  of  peace,’  the  novels 
of  Captain  King  are  worthy  of  a  hi^h  and  (>ermanent  place  in  American  literature. 
They  will  hereafter  take  rank  witli  Cooper’s  novels  as  distinctively  American 
works  of  fiction. — Army  and  Navy  Heyiatrr,  Waahinyton,  D.C. 

The  Coloners  t>aughter. 

i  itmo.  Kjttra  elmth. 

“Captain  Kiaz  it  to  be  thanked  for  an  entortaininz  contribution  to  the  slender  stock  of 
Ameriran  military  novels, — a  contribution  so  good  that  we  hope  be  will  give  us  another.”— 
Ntte  York  Tribuu*. 

”  It  is  a  charming  work,  worthy  of  achieving  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  We  cor¬ 
dially  congratulate  Captain  King  on  his  accomplished  success,  for  such  undoubtedly  it  is.— 
N,  Y.  Army  and  Nary  Journat. 

Marion's  Faith. 

i)tssso.  Ejetra  cloth.  0I.9S. 

“  The  author  of  this  novel  is  a  gallant  soldier,  now  on  the  retired  list  by  reason  of  wounds 
received  in  tbe  line  of  duty.  The  fnvor  with  which  his  books  have  been  received  proves  that 
he  can  write  as  wall  as  flgbt.  *  Marion’s  Faith’  is  a  very  pleasing  story,  with  a  strong  flavor 
of  love  and  shoulder-straps  and  military  life,  and  cannot  but  charm  the  reader.” — Natioual 
Trikunr,  Workington,  D.C. 

Kitty’s  Conauest. 


IBmo.  Ejctru  cloth,  01.00. 

“  A  charming  little  story  of  love  and  adventure,  by  Captain  Charles  King,  U.S.A.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  neat,  attractive  style,  and  abounds  in  bright  passages.  The  characters 
are  drawn  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  tbe  plot  is  handled  very  successfully.  It  is  a  good 
addition  to  the  libra^  of  modern  Action.” — Barton  P  rt. 

The  Deserter,  and  From  the  Ranks. 

No.  I  or  AuKaicsiv  Novbls. 

Square  l9mo.  Extra  doth,  0t.OO.  Paper,  SO  cento. 

“  It  is  a  relief,  indeed  to  turn  from  tbe  dismal  introspection  of  much  of  our  modern 
Action  to  the  fresh  naturalness  of  such  stories  as  these.” — New  York  Critic. 

“  No  military  novels  of  the  day  rival  those  of  Captain  King  in  precision  and  popular¬ 
ity.” — Barton  Ounritr.  _ _ 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  ^ew  York. 
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Ilie  New  Depaflufe 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing,  ‘ 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and  | 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM.  1 

“  TV  New  Dtpetrinre  ”  i«  a  new  Application  of  an  | 
old  Idea,  namely — that  the  way  to  leam  to  do  a 
thin^  la  to  do  it 

It  la  called  a  Natural  Byatem,  nccanae  the  most 
esaentlal  tliin|(8  of  a  practically  valuable  educaUon 
arc  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  conaista  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time 
usually  spent  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  leam 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  rsKitaN ;  to  spbu. 
ACcrKATKi.T  a  vocabulary  of  several  hundred  of 
the  most  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  Ekolish  Gkammar,  and  to 
point  properly  Uie  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PCHCTUATiON.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a  portiou 
of  a  vocaliulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  cards  are 
arranged  certuiu  absolute  facts  concerning  Oram- 
inar,  Spetliing,  and  Punctuation  ;  sometimes  of  all 
Utree  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  Ume  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc¬ 
tuation  acquired  In  this  way  will  he  much  more 
])ermanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
is  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 

The  application  tf  the  principle  learning  by 
doing  to  our  primary  eduoaUon  a$  we  ao  to  all  other 
affaire  Of  Hft,  hoe  been  indoreed  by  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties  and  by  our  most  intelligent  edueators. 

Price,  f  I. 

Sant  t«  «Ntr  siddrret,  poetpaid,  on  roeoipt  of 
price. 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


EDWIK  LANIES7ER,  M.D,  F.B5.. 

And  writtan  by  Dlttinguisbed  Members  of  tbe  Royd 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EOrriOM,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  hare  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  beat  book  on  Donsestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Phyaiclana  as  Dr.  Lankeater  and  his  aaalst- 
anta  consented  to  prepare  and  endorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  It  with  advantage; 
yet  It  ia  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
Its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
(or  Trentment  sre  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  nnderatand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  A1L> 
.VEIfT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  It  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drags,  Plante,  and  Preparatione  used  In 
.Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  tbonaand  Titles. 


BUY  IT  AS  AN  INVE8TMZNT. 

.*  will  save  ten  timet  its  east  in  Doctors'  bilU. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  cloth,  §1 .50  ; 
sheep,  fii.OO ;  half  russia,  B‘i.50. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 
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FOURTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

ORANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  BEV.  T.  W.  MOOBE. 


Thifl  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
has  jet  appeared!  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  says : 
"  It  contains  ail  the  information  necessary  fot  success.”  Mr.  Grcenleaf,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  sevs :  **  The 
l>ook,  if  I  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  flOOO.” 


CaAPTBB 


1. 

••  IL 
“  III. 
••  IV, 
“  V. 
••  VI. 
“  VIL 
••  VIII. 
••  IX. 
“  X. 
•*  XI. 
••  XII. 

••  xni. 

••  XIV. 
••  XV. 
«  XVL 
XVII. 
••  XVIII. 
••  XIX. 

••  XX. 

••  XXI. 
••  XXII. 
"  XXIII. 
••  XXIV. 
••  XXV. 


COaSTTEliTTS. 

The  Profit  of  Oiange  Orowieg. 

Of  the  Several  Melliode  of  Planting  Orange  Groves 
The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Bndried. 

Groves  from  Transplanted  Hour  Stamps. 

Hanting  the  Orange  Seed. 

Bnddlng. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Advantages  of  Partial  Poreat  Shelter. 

“  The  Frost  Line  ”  and  *•  The  Orange  Belt." 

The  Effect  of  Froet  on  ITanu. 

Transplanting. 

The  Distance  Apart. 

Cnltl  ration. 

Thorough  Cultivation. 

Pruning. 

Fertilizing. 

Species,  Varieties,  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  Lime. 

The  Insecu  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree— The  Natnral  Enemies 
of  such  Insects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Applied. 

Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  sre  Liable,  sad 
their  Remedies. 

Rost  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  Perfumes,  Extracts,  stc.,  from  the  Citrus. 

Conclusion. 


tbr  tale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers. 

price:,  «!. 

K.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

»S  BOND  STREET,  HEW  TORE, 


Yes,  Fortune  is  a  fickle  dame,  because  mankind  is  fickle  ; 
For  few  of  us  possess  the  knack,  or  have  the  "‘staybone" 
in  the  back,  to  follow  on  along  her  track  and  keep  suc¬ 
cess  in  pickle  : 

But  when  digestion’s  a  success — there’s  force  in  execution  ; 
For  it  demands  more  strength  of  will  to  keep  from  eating 
to  your  ill,  than  it  requires  to  warm  the  chill  of  a  new- 
year’s  resolution. 

But  if  digestion  is  not  a  success,  what  then  ?  Observe ; 

Dks.  Starkey  &  Palen  : 

“  I  believe  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
it  an  excellent  one  for  indigestion,  nervousness, 
and  debility.  I  have  great  faith  in  it,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  been  relieved  of  these  by  the  use  of  it.” 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Clinkscales. 

Amderson,  S.C.,  September  lo,  1888. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Pai.rn  : 

”  I  think  your  Compound  Oxygen  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  remedy  for  the  afflicted,  especially  in  nervous 
diseases.  I  have  been  entirely  relieved  of  dyspep¬ 
sia  by  its  use.  One  thing  certain,  it  imparts  vigor 
and  energy,  and  gives  me  sound  sleep  at  night.” 

Mrs.  Ix)Uisr.  Buchner. 

No.  12$  W.  34TH  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  : 

“  May  God  bless  you  in  your  efforts  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity.  I  am  a  Arm  believer  in  the 
merits  of  Compound  Oxygen,  as  I  was  restored  to 
health  through  its  use.  My  trouble  was  dyspepsia 
in  its  worst  form.  I  was  soon  cured  and  am  now 
entirely  well.” 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Tennekt. 

Marietta,  Ga.,  August  30,  1888. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: 

“  Since  using  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  I  am  very  much  improved.  I  have  gained 
twelve  pounds  since  using  it,  and  never  felt  better 
in  my  life  than  1  do  at  present.  I  have  been  af¬ 
flicted  for  fourteen  years  with  dyspepsia,  but  now 
I  hardly  know  1  have  a  stomach.” 

Ed.  W.  S.  Howard. 
Belleville,  Can  ,  Jan.  16,  1889.^ 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen's  office  records,  which  are  always  open  to  inspection,  show 
over  $0,000  cases  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  been  used  by  phy¬ 
sicians  in  their  practice  and  by  invalids  independently. 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  an  agreeable  and  scientific  adjustment  of 
Nature’s  most  essential  Mood-making  elements. 

It  gives  Nature  a  chance. 

Nature,  in  response,  does,  with  quickened  vigor,  what  she  is  always  trying  to  do; 
that  is,  she  helps  you. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  whom  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  cured, 
what  were  the  diseases  removed,  and  where  all  these  restored  and  revitalized  people  live, 
drop  a  postal  containing  your  name  and  address  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Return  mail  will  bring  you  a  brochure  of  200  pages  and  a  quarterly  review  con¬ 
taining  these  points.  All  these  publications  free  to  you.  Address 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

No.  .  5^9  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER 


I  took  Cold, 


I  took  Sick. 

I  TOOK 


result: 

I  take  My  Meals, 

1  take  My  Rest, 

AND  I  AM  VIGOROUS  ENOUGH  TO  TAKK 
ANYTHING  I  CAN  LAV  MY  HANDS  ON  ; 

fettins  fot  too,  for  Scott'S 
mulsion  of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 


To  increase  the  aolubility  of  the  ixnrdered  cocoa,  vari. 
ous  expedients  are  empiojred.  most  of  them  beinc  bavd 
upon  the  action  of  some  alkali,  potash,  sixla  or  even  am¬ 
monia.  Cocoa  which  has  been  prei>ared  by  one  of  these 
chemical  processes,  can  usually  be  recoenized  at  on<  e  by 
the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  infnsion  in  water. 


and  Hypbphosphitesof  Limeand 
Soda  ONLY  CURED  MY  Incip¬ 
ient  Consumption  but  built 

ME  UP,  AND  IS  NOW  PUTTING 

FLESH  ON  MY  BONES 

AT  THE  RATE  OF  A  POUND  A  DAY.  I 
TAKE  IT  JUST  AS  EASILY  AS  I  DO  MILK." 
SUCH  TESTIMONY  IS  NOTHING  NEW. 
SCOTT’S  EMUIAION  IS  DOING  WONDERS 
DAILY.  Take  no  other. 


is  mannfactured  from  the  first  stage  to  the  last  by  pa^ 
feet  mechanical  processes,  >•  rlirsnirisr  being 
■sed  la  Its  preparullaa.  By  one  of  the  mod 
ingenious  of  these  mechanical  processes  the  greatest  dw 
gree  of  fineness  is  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  iht 
attractive  end  beautiful  red  cninr  which  is  characteristic 
of  an  absolutely  pure  and  natural  cocoa. 


CT*  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  .d 


pRPRICts 

CREAM 

Iakik^ 


Iv  X  *b“*t  *«ry  mueh  to 

^  1  y  myourpHss.ibehatr 

*^y  y  ta  my  band  ssenu-d  to 
;  bo  Brmly  rooted,  and 

a  new  growtli  of  faslr 
I  H  took  the  plaos  of  that 
f  |\  }  IH  that hiulfsllsn  out,  and 
j  l  \  a  H  has  oootlBBrd  to 
'11  grow  mors  thickly  over 

1.  If  olneo.  Yoars  truly, 

11^  O  H.Pobw. 

5'  W  Read  orasT  Juvn  Brairrcit 
or  WAaiiu(e*oiiCo..TT,.SATa 
’•A  KoXBl'kT,  VT.,)Urch M, un. 
fll  Yucca  Oo..  BarUngton,  Tt., 
f  I  OentlemsD  >— 1  have  used  your 
li  YL’CCA  to  a  aohoMerable  ax¬ 
il  tent  during  the  past  year  sod 
n  have  touna  that  It  fi  oartaln 
Itl  remedy  for  remorlng  dand- 
I  \  rufl,  aad  as  a  prarsntstlvs 
I  forbalrCsUlngoot.1  know 

of  BtHhIag  that  surpaaset 
It.  Truly  yours, 

ESD  •.  STAHTOIt. 

.  TT7CCA  haslualbsea 
iBtrodnesd  tothstrsds.soayouean 
prohsbly  bayitsttbsiwsisst  drug¬ 
gist’s.  lfiiot,send  os  ai  n  aad  we 
srUl  sssd  yon  a  trial  M>ttle.  Ws 
srill  aaad  sns-halt  doaan  bottlst  for 
M-ft.  Ouh  to  sooompsny  order. 
Ws  pay  all  sxpram  charges.  Always 


i!25L  PERFECT 


Its  raperior  excelleiics  proren  In  millions  of  homes 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  m-e'l  hy 
the  United  States  OoTemment.  Bndoraed  by  the 
oeads  of  the  Great  Unlversitiea  as  the  Stronjrfsi  Purest, 


O  ■ 


